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PREFACE 



TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The first edition of a book is of necessity somewhat 
tentative. More extended experience, and the sug- 
gestions of judicious critics, render certain changes 
inevitabla But the alterations in this revised editioQ 
are so numerous, that some explanation is due to those 
who have introduced the book into their schools. 

It was urged by certain remonstrants that the infor- 
mation imparted was top meagre and elementary in its 
character ; by others, tha,t it was more adapted for the 
use of teachers than of pupils. Both objections were 
well grounded, for these outlines were originally pre- 
pared for an intermediate class of studenta 

In the present edition, the author has endeavoured 
to reconcile these conflicting views. He has supplied 
fdller details for the advanced student, and, at the same 
time, has given greater expansion to the elementary prin- 
ciples. The simple expedient of a variation in the type 
has rendered this possibla The young pupil should 
confine his attention to the paragraphs in large type ; 
those in smaller type are intended for more advanced 
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classes. A judicious teacher may select from these 
whatever facts he considers likely to prove of interest 
or advantage to his younger pupils. 

In consequence of this compression of the type, the 
bulk of the volume has been but slightly affected, while 
the subject-matter has been increased nearly two-fold. 

Among the many changes introduced into this edition, 
the most conspicuous are the following : — 

1. It has been thought desirable, at the risk of some 
repetition, to break up the lists of Prefixes and SuflBxes, 
Compounds, and Diminutives, and to distribute them 
under their respective heads. Those peculiar to Nouns, 
Adjectives, Verbs, &c., may thus be studied in connexion 
with the class of words to which they belong. 

2. A list of the principal parts of the so-called 
Irregular Verbs has been introduced. 

3. A fuller list of the English Prepositions has been 
given, and an attempt made to trace their formation, and 
exhibit it to the eye in the arrangement of the list. 

4. In compliance with the wishes of many experienced 
teachers, the leading principles of Grammatical Analysis, 
and the teclmical terms employed in explaining them, 
have been embodied in the Syntax ; while the Syntax 
itself has been enlarged and, it is hoped, improved. 

6. A set of Examination Questions has been appended, 
which, by presenting the facts' contained in the text in a 
concise form, may assist the solitary student in his 
unaided study. 

The alterations thus effected are, no doubt, consider- 
able ; but it was thought better to introduce them at 
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once, and so obviate the necessity for any material 
changes hereafter. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the practical teacher 
that the numerous Old English forms scattered through 
these pages should not be intruded upon the attention 
of the young student: they are given solely for the 
information and guidance of the teacher. It is impos- 
sible fally to appreciate the traces of inflection still 
lingering in the language, without some knowledge of 
these archaic forms. 

The author begs to acknowledge his obligations to 
Mr. Marsh's very valuable and interesting Lectures on 
the English Language; to the careful Manual of Dr. 
Angus, which has famished him with numerous hints 
and illustrations ; and to Mr. Mason's excellent Com- 
pendium of Analysis. His incidental obligations to 
other writers are too numerous to admit of distinct 
specification. But his thanks are especially due to 
Professor Key, whose valuable suggestions are embodied 
in nearly every page, and to whose philological writings 
modem grammarians are so deeply indebted. 



Univbrsitt Colleqe, May, 1862. 
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ELEMENTS 



OF 



THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



PABT I. 

HISTORY OF THE LAKGTJAGE. 

1. Thb langtngeB of the civilised world are divided into 
two great ^aintUes ; the Semitic, and the Indo-European. 

As the Semitic words in the Knglinh language are yery few, it win 
be snfficient to obserre that the Hebrew, Phoenician, Syriac, CSbaldee, 
Arabic, Ethiopic and Coptic, are included in this fiEUBiily. 

2. The mibdivisions of a fieanily are called stocks; and the 
subdivisions of a stock, branches. 

The Indo-European £unily is divided into the following 
stocks : Sanscrit^ Persian, Slavonic or Windic, Keltic, Clas- 
sical, and Teutonic. 

8. The Sanscrit and Persian are Asiatic stocks, and include the 
ancient languages and most of the modem dialects of India, Persia, 
and the adjacent tiibes. 

The languages of the remaining stocks are, or were, spoken by the 
inhabitants of Europe. Hence the name Iitdo-Europetm has been 
applied to this family, which has also been called the IfuUhOermamiCf 
the Cfaiucariam, and the JapheUc. It is now more commonly known as 
the Arfftm family. Arya is a Sanscrit word, meaning " noble." Its 
original signification was "tiller of the soil" or "plougher," but it 

B 
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became a national name, distinguishing the people that adopted it from 
the Twraman, or nomad^ tribea. 

The Turkish, the Magyar of Hungary, the Lapp, the Finnic, the 
Esthonian and the Basque, axe not included in the Indo-European or 
Aryan ^tmily. 

4. The dialects of the SlaTonic^ or Windic, stock are spoken through- 
out Eastern Europe,-T-in Russia, Poland, Gallicia, Slayonla, Illyriay 
Seryia, Croatia^ Bulgaria, and parts of Silesia, Bohemia, Morayia, Tran- 
sylyania, and Hungary. The Lettie, or LUhwmie, is a subdiyision of 
this stock : Lettish is spoken in Kurland and Livonia ; Lithuanian, in 
the proTince of Lithuania. 

As the three other stocks are, more or less, closely coxmected with 
the history of the English language, it is necessary to consider them 
more in detaiL 

5. The Keltic stock is divided into two branches, the 
Kymric or Cambrian^ and the Qadkdic or Gaelic, 

To the former belong the Welsh, the Cornish, and the 
Breton of Brittany in France. 

To the latter belong the Irish Gaelic, or Erse ; the Scotch 
Gaelic ; and the Manx, or Gkielic of the Isle of Man. 

Dialects of this stock were spoken at a very early period 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland. They have been 
gradually displaced by immigrants of another race, and at 
present exist side by side with modem English in certain 
parts of Scotland, Ireland, Wales and the Isle of Man. 

6. The Classical stock is divided into two branches^ the 
Hellenic and the Italian, It includes what are commonly 
called the Ckusieal languages, Greek and JjeAm, and hence 
the name by which the stock is usually known. 

CLASSICAL. 

HBLLBNIC. I 1 ITALIAN. 



r 

Greek, Latin, 

Komaic, Italian. 

or Spanish. 

Modem Greek. Portuguese^ 

French. 
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The Italian branch also indtidefl the following dialects :— ancient 
Umbrian and Oscan; the Bownan, spoken in Wallachia, Moldavia^ and 
parts of Hungary, Transylvania and Bessarabia ; the Walloon, in the 
Belgian proyinoe of Liege ; the Oatdloman and Oallician, in Spain ; the 
Ckmr-WdUch, in the Swiss canton of Orisons ; the Proven^, Limourin, 
or Langue cPOc, in the south of France ; and the old northern French 
or Lcmgw SOyl. 

Albanian is the modem form of an old Hellenic dialect. 

7. The Teutonic stock is divided into two branches: 
(1) the Scandinavicm, including the languages spoken in the 
district anciently called Scandinavia; and (2) the Gothic. 
This latter branch is subdivided into High and Zow Gtrman ; 
i, e, the dialects spoken in the upland districts of the south, 
and in the lowlands of the north of Germany. 



TEUTONIC. 

SCAKDINAVIAN. | | GOTHIC. 

Old Norte. High Gebkan. 



PieH^ 



Low 



Geiucan. 



I 1 



Icelandic Old ffign German. Mosso- Old Friedan. 

Swedish. Modem German. Gothic Modem Friesian. 

Norwegian. Anglian. 

DanisL English. 

Faroic. Bataman. 

Dutch. 

Menapian. 

FlemisL 

Frandc. 

Platt-deutsch. 

8. The people commonly toown as Saxons^ who formed so 
large a proportion of the German invaders of Britain, were 
so named by their neighbours and enemies the Franks, the 
Britons, and the Bomans. They were probably Angles^ and 
they certainly called their new covoitsj Angle-land (England), 
.and their language English. The name Saxon was subse- 
qnenily adopted by the Southern Angles of Britaio. The 

b2 
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langoage spoken by these Anglian settleis is the mother- 
tongae of the present English : it is commonly known as 
Anglo-Saaon, 

The tenn Old Saxon ham been applied to a dialect formerly spoken in 
Westphalia, and closely allied to the ancient English. 

The old Friesians occupied the districts extending irom 
the mouth of the Bhine to the frontier of Jutland. They 
were the ancient inhabitants of Friesland, Oldenburg^ Lower 
Hanover^ and part of Holstein. 

The Angles and their kinsmen the so-called Saxons, pro- 
bably inhabited the territory now known as Hanover and 
Westphalia. 

9. Ancient Teutonio tribes were settled in the sonth-east of Britain, 
before the Christian enL Fresh settlements were effected in the middle 
of the third oentuzy, and towards the end of the fourth century we 
find a laige population of Saxons, or Angles, combined with Friesians, 
extending from Portsmouth to the Wash. This district was officially 
termed by the Roman goyemment the " Saxon shore." The southern 
invaders haying ad<^ted the name of Saxons, extended their settle- 
ments to Deyonshire, and thus occupied Essex, Middlesex, Sussex, and 
Wessex. 

10. The Scandinavians, who are often called Norsemen 
and DaneSy had, under the name of Ficte, early occupied the 
coast of Scotland and the adjacent islands. They gradually 
extended their settlements into England ; and, at the close 
of the ninth century, the eastern coast as &x south as the 
Wash was held by a population of Scandinavian conquerors. 

11. As the Anglian invaders were at various times in 
contact with Keltic^ Scandinavian and Bomanised inhabitants 
of Britain, their language admitted and retained many words 
of Keltic, Scandinavian, and Classical origin. 

12. The Keltic element in the English language embraces 
four classes of words : (1) geographical names ; (2) words 
retained in old English literature ; (3) words existing in the 
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dialects of counties bordering on the Keltic districts; (4) 
words snryiying in the current language; with a few of 
recent introduction. 

IS. (1) Qeographical names : 
Jliven : Don, Dee, Thames, Avon, Stour, Severn, Trent^ Ouse. 
HiUs : Malvern, Mendip, Cheviot, Chiltem, Grampian, &o. 
Islands: Wight^ Man, Arran, Bute, Mull, &o. 
Cotrnties : Kent, Devon, Qlamoigan, Dor-M^, Dur-ham, Wilt-*, &c. 
Towns: liver-pool, Carlisle, Penzance, Pen-rith, Cardiff, Llandafif. 

(2) Words existing in old English literature : 

cam, crooked ; pele, a castle ; capuU, a horse ; ffrise, a step ; imp, 
engraft; kem, a Gktelio soldier; crotDd, a fiddle; crowder, a 
fiddler ; braJset, spiced ale ; hecks, a reedy plant ; Inig, a ghost ; 
cuts, lots ; &0. 

(3) Provincial words : 

hephyU, a horse (Crav.); herr, force (Lane); hrte, to fear (Lane); 
Irat, an apron (Lane.) ; erap, money (Lane); hroMte, brambles 
(Lane); cob, beat (North.); cocker, fondle (Lane); croo, a 
cattle-crib (Lane) ; JUuget, a basket (Lane), &e* 



(4) Words surviving in the current language : 



basket 


clout 


gown 


mattock 


boggle 

bogie 

bo&ier 


coat 

crag . 
crib 


grid-^ron 

grill 

gruel 


mesh 

mop 

pike 


brake 
bran 
burr 
button 


crockef^ 
crook 
dainty 
dam 


gusset 
gyve 
happy 
huff 


prance 
pranks 
rail 
rasher 


cart 


flaw 


kiln 


rug 


(5) Words of recent introduction : 


clan, flanneL 



size 

solder 

spree 

tackle 

trap 

welt 

whip 

wicket 

wire 



reelj tartan. 

14. Scandinavian words are found chiefly — (1) in the 

names of places in the counties north of the Wash and the 

Mersey ; (2) in the provincial dialects of those counties ; 

(3) sparingly in old English literature; (4) in the current 

language. 

* Trans. FhiL Soe 1855, p. 210. 
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(1) Qtogra^icai Urmi, 



ark ) temple or 
orgK \ altar 

htek, Drook . . . 

hrik I * "*^P • • 

5o^ dwelling . . 

hy^ town . . • • 

Cairl^* . . . . 

daJU I ^*^^ • • 

ay > island . . . 

a \ 

feU, rocky hill . . 

fidMr, fish . . . 

ford ) 

fortk > inlet . . 

firtk ) 

force, water&ll. . 

^} enclosure. 

gate,yr«j , . . 

ffiU, a yalley . . 

Orim* . . . . 
hag ) high 
haigh > pasture 
Jiaugh ) land 

ho^.. hill . . . . 



! Ark-holm. 
Grims-argh. 
Cald-beck. 

SNor-brek. 
Eell-briks. 
Thor-boL 
Grims-by, 
Carl-by. 
J Dal-by. 
} Scars-dale. 

!Dan-by. 
Daneehdale. 
f Orkn-ey. 
•I Calv-ay. 
LGrims-a. 
Scaw-fell. 
Fisker-ton. 

{Sea-ford. 
Sea-forth. 
Holm-firth. 
Mickle-force. 

{Dale-garth. 
Fish-guard. 
Sand -gate. 
Ormes-gilL 
Glims-dale. 
( Hag-gate. 
4 Haigh. 
tKirk-haugh. 
Langen-hoe. 



■{ 



south 



holm, island. . 
heU, spring . . 
kirk, churdi . . 
ne8$, headland . 

a }"'"' • • 
Ortn,* • • • 
tear, steep rock 
8caw, wood . . 
skip, ship . . 
tier, place . . 
Buther \ 
Bittter I 
souther t 
sodor ) 
toTH, mountain lake 

Thor\ ♦ / 

ThwrS ' ' '{ 
thorpe) ( 

throp > Tillage. A 
drop ) t 

toft, sxnall field . 
vat, lake . , 
wig ) creek 
vnck> or 
Toich ) bay f 
with, wood 



{ 



Lang-holm. 

Kel-by. 

Orms-kirk. 

Skip-ness. 

ThursK). 

Skeb-a. 

Ormes-gilL 

Scar-borough. 

Scaw-by. 

Skip- with. 

Ulb-ster. 

Suther-land. 

Sutter-by. 

Southr-ey. 

Sodor. 

Tam-syke 

Thing-walL 

Ting-wall. 

Ding-wall. 

Thores-by. 

Thur-low. 

Grims-thorpe. 

Miln-throp. 

Stain-drop. 

Lowes-toft 

Tan-yats. 

Wig-toft. 

Sand-wick. 

Sand-wich. 

Lang-with. 



harkle, adhere. 

braid, resemble. 

hrangle, quarrel (v). 

hown, ready. 

cZotoA) brood of chickens, for-elden, seniors. 

cleg, clever person. ga/r, make. 



(2) Provincial words, 

dateless, foolish. 
eldin, firing. 
fey, sweep. 
flit, change house. 



gawm, attention. 
gawster, boast (v), 
greet, weep. 
kUe, seek. 
lurgy, idle. 
»owl, a relish. 



(8) Words found in Old English literatm'e. 



heryng, bosom. 
bi, town. 
hike, pitch. 



hotm, ready. 
husk, prepare. 
erre, wound. 



fenge, girL 
Jlosche, chasm. 
fraistCy try. 



* Names of ancient Scandinavian heroes. 

+ These must not be confounded with the Anglian words of similar 
form— (O.N. vie, creek or bay, A.S. wic, village.) 
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frit, blame. Umt^ flame. **^>2>^ ba^et. 

fftuUst, rage. mariB, a coin. aket, quickly. 

kething, scorn. netf, fist. mepe, foolish. 

huke, bold. chtr, usury. ty[ffm, adorn. 

lith, listen. rahe, drive. fMm<2r«e^, sorrow. 

(4) TTorcb Ml <Ae enrrm^ tongruagre. 

beg bray dose busting rap (n.) 

bait (v.) bunker (coal) drub kid sfairug 

bloated bustle dwell kindle sky 

blunt carouse earl ling slant 

boU cast (v.) flatten lubber slush 

box (blow) chime flimsy lurk sly 

bracken dash gust pudding whim* 

15, The Classical words in the Englisli language have 
been introduced at various periods. 

(1) Sparingly during the Eoman occupation of the 

island, between A.D. 43 and a.d. 418. 

(2) At the introduction of Christianity by the Eoman 

missionaries, A.D. 596. 

(3) With the Norman French, a.d. 1042. 

(4) At the revival of classical learning in the sixteenth 

century. 

(5) By modem writers on science, art, social and political 

economy, &c. 

16. (1) The Latin of the first period is found chiefly in 
local names connected with the great military works exe- 
cuted by the Eoman legionaries. 

(a) OASTBA, a camp. 

ecuter, Don-caster, Lan-caster, Tad-caster, Caster-ton. 

oattor, Castor, Thong Castor. 

ecMlor, CaistOT (Norf. Line). 

cetter, Bi-cester, Qlou-cester, Wor-cester, Lei-cester. 

cheiter, Chester, Fort-chester, Win-chester, Col-chester. 

citter, Bed-cister. 

ster, Glo-ster. 

eter, Ez-eter (Ex-etre, Ex-cestre, O.E.). 

* For further details of the Scandinavian element, see Worsaae^s 
Danes and Norwegians, and Trans. PhiL Soa 1855, p. 210 ; 1859, pp. 
18—80. 
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(b) BT&ATA, payed roadi. 

tbiui, Stnd-flett, Strad-broke, Stnd-brooke. 

lerot, Strat-f ord, Strat-ton, Strat-fidd. 

tiirei, Stret-ton^ Stret-ham, Stret-ford. 

tirealt, Streat-ham, Streai-ley. 

BtreH, Street, Street-ly, Street-thorpe. 
(o) ooLONiA, a Roman settlement. 

eolOf Lin-KK>ln. 

(d) POBTUS, a harbour. 

poHf Port-chester, Port-8-ea» Port-s-mouth. 

(e) YALLUM, a palisaded rampart. 

In old English, ballom and ballium, bayle and bailey. It is still 
retained in "Old Bailey" and ''bailiffi" It is seen again in the 
names of places connected with Roman forts^ e.g, WoXtAmrj^ 
(Essex), TTo^bury Hill (Hants), old Roman forts. 

(f) roBSA, a trench, Foss-way, Fosa4yke, Stratton on Fo6s» Fosse-oot, 
Foss-bnry, Fos-brook, Fos-bridge^ Foe-ton. 

17. (2) Classical words of the second period were imported 
principally by the Boman ecclesiastics daring the foor 
centuries following the introduction of Christianity, a.d. 596. 
They include many words of a religious character, and others 
connected with social institutions and natural productions 
previously unknown to the Angles. Many of these terms 
are Greek transmitted through a Latin medium. 



Tredb. alms, eUemotyna. 
angel, cmgtltu, 
apostle, apoBtol/M, 
^ishop, epi8C(ypu9, 
canon, carum. 
church, cyriaca. 



EeeUtiatUcal. 

clerk, eUrieut, 
deacon, diaconui, 
heretic, haereticus, 
hymn, hyrmut. 
martyr, mcutyr, 
minster, monatterivm. 



monk, flumae&ttt. 
priest, |>res&yfertft. 
psalm, picUfna, 
psalter, ptaUer, 
stole, ttolcL. 
synod, .jy»0(2tt«. 



Latin, altar, <dta/r, 
chalice, eaiix, 
cloister, clausbrwm, 
cowl, eueullv4. 
creed, credo, 
cross, crudB. 



disciple, ditcipul'M, 
feast, festu8. 
font, font, 
mass, misia, 
offer, offero. 
pagan, paganui. 



]pell, pallium, 
porch, portieut. 
preach, praedieo, 
saint, aanctui. 
shrine, icrinium, 
sacrament^ tcieramen' 
ivm. 
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Oreek. cymbal, cffmhaltim, 
epistle, epistola. 
giant^^ot. 

Latin, acid, acu2tM. 

anchor, cmcora, 
axle, (mt. 
ark, area, 
belt, (oftettf. 
bench, hcmea, 
bUe, hili^ 
candle, camdela. 
capital, eapUalU, 
castle, eouteUvm, 
chcBt^ eUta, 
circle, cvrcuhu, 
city, emtos. 
crown, eonyna. 
crest, CTMta. 



Chntk. Biggie, gagatea. 
anise, amtraiii. 
camel, eamehn. 

£altM.beet, heta, 
box, Inunu. 
cedar, cednu. 
chalk, ca2sB. 
cheny, ofnuiM. 
encumber, cueumit. 
elm, tt^mo. 
fig, /cm*. 
laurel, Icnwut. 



MisceUaneow. 

metre, metrum. rheum, rheuma, 

phwter, plastrum. school, tchola, 

philosopher, jphiUytophuB. theatre, ^uatrum. 



chancellor, eawieUarvM, 
cook, eocua. 
coulter, cuUer, 
crisp, eritput. 
ell, ulna. 
empire, imperviiim. 
ievecyfebrit. 
fork, jurccL 
gem, gemma. 
grade, gradui, 
mile, mt2£e. 
mortar, mortortum. 
muscle, miMcu^iM. 
nurse, mc^ria;. 
ounce, imcio. 

2\ra^raZ o^fe^ft. 

crystal, er^sto^^tcm. 
hellebore, ElUborvs, 
myrrh, myrrha, 

lettuce, laetuca, 
lily, mium, 
lion, leo. 
mallow, malv€i. 
marble, mcwmor. 
millet, mUivm, 
mide, fnulu8, 
oyster, (wfrea. 
palm, jxifma. 



palace, pcUaHwm, 
•phjit, planta, 
plume, plttma, 
pound, p(mdii$. 
prove, probo. 
provost, praepoaiiui, 
-purple, purpwr, 
rule, regvla, 
sack, aocciM. 
senate, «enatu«. 
spade, «pa(Aa. 
table, tabula, 
temple, templv/ni, 
title, titndvs, 
yerse^ versiit. 



phoenix, jpAomuc 
sponge, spongia. 
sycamore, tycamortu. 

pard, pardus, 
pea-oocJb, pavo. 
pearl, jper^a. 
pine, pvMU, 
pumice, pvmex. 
rue, ru^a. 
tiger, tigris. 
tmrtle, turtvr. 
vulture, fm^^MT. 



18. Towards the close of the ninth centuiy (a.d. 876), a 
band of marauding Norsemen, under Eolf or EoUo, attacked 
and ravaged the north of France, and ultimately (a.d. 912) 
succeeded in extorting &om the French King, Charles the 
Simple, a grant of the dukedom of !N'ormandy, to 'be held as 
a fief under the French crown. The language of !N'ormandy 
at that time was debased Latin, and the efiEbrts of these Scan- 
dinayians to speak the language of the country produced a 
dialect commonly known as Norman-French, The original 
language of the Korse conquerors rapidly disappeared. 
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19. On the accession of Edward the Confessor, who had 
been brought up in Kormandy, Norman-French became the 
language of the English court After the battle of Hastings, 
it was the language of the l^orman nobles and their retainers 
throughout the kingdom. All religious and secular instruc- 
tion, and all judicial proceedings, were conducted in French ;• 
but the uneducated, who comprised the mass of the popula- 
tion, adhered to their native Anglian. In the year 1362, the 
English language was formally recognised, by a special enact- 
ment^ as the language of the English people. But a living 
language cannot be abruptly suppressed by an Act of Parlia- 
ment From the Korman conquest to a.d. 1297, all parlia- 
mentary enactments are in Latin : from 1297 to 1487 they 
are almost wholly in French ; after that date, in EnglisL 

20. (3) Terms employed in feudalism, war, law, and the 
chase, are principally J^orman-French : 



Feudalism and War. 



aid 

armour 

array 

assault 

banner 

baron 

battle 



buckler 

captain 

champion 

chiyalry 

dower 

esquire 

te&Ltj 



guardian 

hauberk 

harness 

herald 

homage 

joust 

lance 



mail 

peer 

relief 

acutage 

scutcheon 

tallage 

tenant 



trumpet 

trundieon 

yassal 

vizor 

war 

ward 

warden 



advocate 
approver 
arrest 
assize 



case 
contract 

estate 
fee 



Law, 



felony 
judge 
justice 
larceny 



paramount 
plaint 
plea 
sentence 



statute 
sue 
suit 
surety 



bay 

brace 

chase 



couple (v.) 

covert 

falconer 



TheCfhaae, 

forest 

leash 

mew 



quarry 
reclaim 
sport 



tiercel 

venison 

verdurer 



Many words of a general character were also introduced: as, 
abash, adventure, annoy, bachelor, benign, cavil, chamber, comfort, 
company, contrary, corps, counterfeit, courage, . carious, debonair, 
defame, fancy, folly, frailty, fruit, &a 
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21. (4) Down to the year 1523 it is difficult to find a 
Latin word in the general vocabulary of the language which 
cannot be traced to Nonnan-French. Duiing the next 
hundred years, classical words were so profasely introduced as 
almost to change the character of the language. This was 
caused by the enthusiastic study of Greek and Latin 
literature. 

acclamation coDtroversy figurative jadicious porteotous 

ambitious convenient |;enerosity malicions restitution 

artificial despicable impreBsion mutual scientific 

celebrate dimension impotent numerous . singularity 

cogitation fanatic indignity participate visitation 

oonjectoral fastidious inventory particular volubility 

Many words Introduced by the writers of this age have been 
rejected by the better judgment or the caprice of modem critics : 
e,g, ezpulsed, neglection, immanity, mansuetude, consociate, disserve, 
incuriously, nocive, cecity, torve, tetric, lepid, pauciloquy, stultiloquy, 
eluctate, arride. 

22. (5) Words introduced by modem writers : 

Qreek. Telegraph, telegram, photograph, telescope, panorama, 
ssethetic, lithograph, crisis, diagnosis^ basis, criterion, stereo- 
scope, geology, biology, &c. 

Laiin. Terminus, oculist, dentist, caloric, locomotive, detective, 
platitude, emigrant, prospectus, &o. 

28. In addition to the above, the English language includes various 
words derived from miscellaneous sources : 

Hebrew, Abbey, abbot, amen, behemoth, cabal, cherub, ephod, 
gehenna, hallelujah, hosanua, jubilee, leviathan, manna, sab- 
baoth, sabbath, seraph, shibboleth. 

Arabic. Admiral, alchemy, alcohol, alcove, alembic, algebra, 
alkali, almanac, amber, ambergris, arrack, arsenal, artichoke, 
fliiflftiiaiiij attar, azimuth, cadi, caliph, camphor, carat, caravan, 
caravanserai, chemistry, cipher, civet, cofifee, cotton, crimson, 
damask, damson, divan, dragoman, elixir, emir, fakir, firman, 
gazelle, giraffe, harem, hazard, jar, lake, lemon, lime, lute, 
magazine, mameluke, mattress, minaret, mohair, monsoon, 
moslem, mosque, mufti, mummy, nabob, nadir, naphtha, nard, 
opium, ottoman, saffron, salaam, bculllon, shrub, sirocco, sofa, 
sultan, syrup, tabor, talisman, tamarind, tambourine, tariff, 
vizir, zenith, zero. 
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Penian, Azure, balcony, barbican, bashaw, banar, check-mate, 
cheM, derrise, emcmld, hookah, howdah, indigo, jackall, 
jasmin, kaffir, lilac, musk, orange, pasha, pawn (in chess), 
saraband, scimitar, sepoy, shawl, sherbet, simoom, taffeta, 
tiffin, turban. 

JTtndtMtant. Banian, batta^ betel, buggy, bungalow, calico, coolie, 
cowrie, dimity, jungle, lac, loot, mullagatawny, muslin, pagoda, 
palanquin, pariah, punch, pundit, rajah, rupee, sandal (wood), 
sugar, suttee, toddy. 

Malay, A-muok, bamboo, banfjun, caddy, caoutchouc, chints, 
cockatoo, creese, curry, gamboge, godown, gong, gutta-percha, 
junk, mango, orang-outtmg, rattan, saga 

Cfttnete. Bohea, congou, hyson, nankeen, pekoe, satin, soy, tea. 

Tuirkuk, Bey, chibouk, chouse^ janisaiy, kiosk, sash, tulip, 
seraglio. 

Amerieim, Cacique^ calumet, condor, lama, maise, moccasin, 
pampas, pemmican, potato, squaw, wigwam, tobacco, toma- 
hawk, tomata. 

Pot/ynuUin. Tattoo, taboo, kangaroa 

Italian, Balustrade, brayado, bravo, bust, canto, caricature, car- 
nival, charletan, cupola, ditto, dilettanti, fiurago, folio, gasette, 
gondola, grotto, harlequin, improvisatore, influenza, lava, 
manifesto, motto, opera, pantaloon, piazza, portico, regatta, 
scaramouch, sketch, soprano, stanza, stiletto, stucco, studio, 
tenor, terra-cotta, tornado, torso, umbrella, virtuoso, vista, 
volcano, zany. 

Spamak, Alligator, armada, armadillo, barricade, cambist, car- 
bonado, cargo, chocolate, cigar, Creole^ desperado, don, 
duenna^ embargo, flotilla, gala, grandee, grenade, jennet, 
mosquito, mulatto, negro, olio, paroquet, platina, poncho, 
punctilio, savannah, sherry, tornado, verandah. 

Portugueic Ayah, cash, caste, cocoa, commodore, compound, 
fetbh, mandarin, palaver. 

Frmeh, Beau, belle, belles-lettres, billet-doux, bon-mot» bouquet, 
d^jetlner, d^pdt, ^dat, ennui, penchant, soiree, trousseau. 

Dutch. Block, boom, boor, bow-sprit^ reef (v.)^ schooner, skates, 
sloop, smuggle, spoor, stiver, tafferel, veer, wear (ship), yacht. 

24. Words introduced in the earlier stages of the language are 
usually much altered in form, as biahop, from episcoptu. At a later 
period, the terminations only are modified, as epUcopal, from epUoopalU, 
Compare awre and teeure, fealty and fiddUyf hotd and hoapUal, pwrme 
and pertectUCf blame and bUupheme, The earlier and more . corrupt 
forms have usually been transmitted through the Norman-French. In 
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modem tunes, the ending of a new word is sometimes changed to 
adapt it to the current forms, as telegram, hwalve, detecHm; and 
sometimeB the word retains its original form, as termimu, htmi, 
dwramct. 

25. The meaning of a word fk^uently differs at different periods in 
the history of the language. The following words haye the Old Eng- 
lish meaning subjoined : — 

animosity, courage. franchise, frankness. miscreant, unbeliever. 

caiti£^ captiye. frightful, timid. nice, foolish, 

elimate, region. generosity, high birth, noyelist, innoyator. 

danger, damage. glorious, boasting. plantation, colony, 

defnid, forbid. insolent, unusuaL reward, regard, 

depart, divide. knave, boy. talent, desire, 

fond, foolish. maker, poet. volatile, flying. 

26. The pionotms, nmneTalSy piepositions, conjunddoiis and 
auziliaiy yerbs — "the names of the elements and their 
changes, of the seasons, the heavenly bodies, the diyisions 
of time, the features of natural sceneiy, the organs of the 
hody, the modes of bodily action and posture, the com- 
monest animals — ^the words used in earliest childhood — 
the ordinary terms of traffic — ^the constituent words in 
proverbs — ^the designations of kindred — ^the simpler emotions 
of the mind — ^terms of pleasantry, satire, contempt, indig- 
nation, invective and anger, are for the most part Anglo- 
Saxon.''* Words indicating a more advanced civilisation and 
complex feelings, and most of the terms employed in art, 
science, mental and moral philosophy, are ClassicaL 

27. The number of words in the English language is probably about 
80,000. By actual enumeration of those contained in the best die- 
tiooaiiea it has been ascertained that 13,330 Saxon words and 29,854 
of Classical origin are now registered.f In consequence, however, of 
the popular nature of the Teutonic words in the language, the Saxon 
element largely preponderates in the works of our greatest writers.:^ 



* Bdittb. Review, April, 1859. 
f Max Muller^s Lectures, p. 75. 

t For some careful and instructive details on this subject, see 
Marsh's Lectures (Lee. YI.) 
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28. "Rnglig^ is now spoken by about seventy millions of 
people. It IS the general langoage of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the United States and British America, Australia, 
Van Diemen's Land, New Zealand and South AMca. It 
is spoken in certain portions of the West Indies, and 
partially in India. 

29. As the ehabges by which modem Wnglinh has grown octfc of the 
old AngKftf^ tongae were grediial fai their derelopment, it is impoesible 
aooarately to define the Buooearive stages of the language. For con- 
yenienoe in treating the history of Rnglish literatore the following 
artificial arrangement has been proposed : — 

1. AJK 550 — 1150 Anglian or Anglo-Saxon. 

2. 1150— 1250 Semi-Anglian or Semi-Sazon. 
8. 1250—1550 Old English. 

4. 1550—1650 Middle English. 

6. 1650—1850 Modem BngUah. 



PART 11. 

LETTEES. 

30. Lettebs were once pictures of yarious objects, but 
lEure now nsed as symbols to represent sounds. 

A collection of the symbols employed in any language is 
called an Alphabet, The word is derived from alphay beta, 
the Greek names for the first two letters. 

31. These sounds are produced by air issuing firom the 
lungs, and modified in its passage through the throat and 
mouth by the Organs of speech. 

The Organs of speech are, (1) the ^roat (guttur), (2) the 
palate (palatum), (3) the tongue (lingua), (4) the teeth (dentes),, 
(5) the lips (labia), (6) the nose (nasus). 

Hence letters have been classed as gutturals^ palatals^ 
Unguals, dentals, labials, and nasals. 

32. The modifications of sound are infinite, and no language, 
therefore, can possess a separate symbol to represent each 
separate sound. 

In the English language there are twenty-six letters, 
viz.a,h,c,d, e,f, g, h, i,j, k, I, m, n, o, p, q, r,s,t,u, v, w. 

These letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

33. Vowels. — ^A vowel is the continuous sound produced 
when the organs of speech are retained in such a position 
as not to interrupt the air issuing from the lungs, bs a, e, o. 

It is capable of forming a syllable or a word without the 
assistance of other letters : a man« amend. 
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34. The vowels^ as aixanged in the Engliah alphabet, are 
aftfifOy u; but the natoial order in which they are produced 
iaifefOfO^u, pronounced ee, ay, ah,oh,oo. 

Of these vowels, % and e are frequently called toeak ;a, o,u 

35. Owing to the imperfect nature of the Englisb alphabet, 
several vowel-sounds frequently occurring in the language are 
not represented by separate symbols. 

« 

!• Mt — Qyril, huaj, women, cabbage pretty, msMt, gutlt, sieve, 

breechei, oamoge, vaUi^, yonder. 
2. aet— any, bury, breod, jpiert, leopard^ oonnoinsnr, friend, heifer, 

■aid, layi, michadnyui. 
8. mete—marine, meet, meol^ brief, people, ceilings crther, phdmiz, 

k^, quay, 
i. mole— moid, may, wetgh, great, gauge, gaol, they, demesne. 

5. many — guoruitee, plaid. 

6. Mary — ^poir, heir, bear, there. 

7. mar — aunt, guard, heart, oA, clerk. 

8. not — ^what, laurel, knowledge. 

9. note— boat, toe, yeoman, bouI, bow, sew, hautboy, beau, oioe, floor. 

10. north — call, fraud, broad, fought^ a/we^ howl, George. 

11. bud — ^loye, berth, birth, does, rough, flood, myrrh, eoxgeoDA 

earth, fashion, porpoise, waistcoat, huntsman. 
- 12. bull — ^wolf, good, could, construe. 

18. rude— move, rood, blew, true, fruit, tiuwi^g^ shoe^ galleon, two,^ 
manofuvre, mn. 

IVom this table we may appreciate the imperfection of our 
alphabet and of our system of orthography. Thirteen yowel 
sounds are represented by five symboUd and the same thirteen 
soonds are expressed by one hundred ^niedients iu ^e written 
language. 

36. The letters y and w, whiol^ have been called Semi- 
vatoels, are simply superfluous Mters in the alphabet— ex- 
pedients in the written language for expressing the sounds of 
t in sit and u in Jnill : e.g. yon = ton, million = miU-^on, 
span-iel = gpan-yel ; and mn = titn, madve = swame. 
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37. The sounds represented by the combination of the 
letters e and o with ^ and u, viz. dy oi, eu, ou, are called diph- 
thongs. These are the only true diphthongs in English. They 
are variously represented in the written language. 

Compownd vowel sounds, or diphthongs, a/nd their equivcderUs. 

1. ei — iihy, thine, fLie, dye, aisle, hwy, guide, height, eye, aye. 

2. oi — hoy, boiBterous, httoy. 

3. eu — mute, feud, few, Buit, hue, yule, purltet^ beauty, Yiew, ewe, 

you, 

4. Otf — now, notm. 

Four diphthongal sounds are thus represented by twenty-six 
expedients, and none of these expedients expresses the true 
character of the sounds it represents. 

1. ei is a combination of a in car and i in «i^. 

2. oi is the a in aZ2 and i in «i^. 

3. eu is the i in ji^ and the u in rude. 

4. ott is the a in ear and the u in rude, 

38. The other so-caUed diphthongs are simple vowel- 
sounds: 

Fa^ diphthongs and their simple equi/valents, 

1. ae — aether (^ther), michaelmas (mich^hnas). 

2. ai — ^maid (made), plaid (plod), pair (pare), said (sed). 

3. ao — gaol (jale). 

4. ott — caul (call), aunt (a in mar), gauge (gage), hautboy (hoboy), 

laurel (lord). 

5. ea — Serjeant (seijant), bear (bare), heart (hart), bread (bred), 

yea (ya). 

6. ei^oeiling (celing), weighed (wade), heifer (heffer), heir (hare), 

surfeit (surfit). 

7. eo — ^people (p^ple), yeoman (yoman), leopard (lepard), surgeon 

(seijun), galleon (u in ru<2e). 

8. ia — carriage (carrige). 

9. ie — afield (feld,) friend (frcnd), sieve (sive). 

10. io— fashion (fashun). 

11. oa — Abroad (a in all), road (rode). 

12.^ oe — ^phoenix (ph^nix), hoe (ho), does (dus), shoe (shu). 

13. oi — connoisseur (connesseur), porpoise (porpus). 

14. ou — ^four (for), though (tho), rough (ruflf), could (u in 6uK), through 

(thru). 
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15. KO^-giiaruitee (ganntee), g«ard (gord). 

16. ue-^guMt (e in m^, oonstriM (coiutrii), true (MX 

17. uir^-pdU (gat), fruit (frute). 

18. ay — Bay {sa), quay (ke), says (sesX 

19. aw — baiol(ballX 

20. ey—key Qu\ ytey (proX yallcy (tb11«). 

21. eur— oreio (oru), aheio (sho). 

22. 010 — ^knotoledge (o in not). 
28. awe — a in aZ2. 

24. oio*-H>. 

25. eau — beau (bo). 

39. Cbrwonants. — ^A comonarU caonot foim either a word 
or a syllable without the aid of a vowel : as m, X;^ «. 

The word is derived from the Latin eonaorums, ** sounding 
together/' because it is always sounded with a voweL 

40. Consonants are divided into liquids, nrntes, and sibi- 
lants, 

41. Liquiidt, — ^A Uqwid is the cotUinuaus sound produced when Bome 
organ of speech has so far changed its position as not to stop the 
current of air issuing from the lung^ : e,g. m, produced by the com- 
pression of the lips ; {, by the application of the tongue to the palate. 

These letters are called liquida, because the sound Jlows on,i,e,iB 
continuous. The name is objectionable, as it is equally applicable to 
vowels, sibilants, and asperated mutes. 

42. The liquids, as arranged in the English alphabet, are 
ly m, rif r; but the natural order, commencing with the 
throat and ending with the lips, iar, I, n, m. 

To these must be added the sound of ng in sing. 

43. Mutes. — A tnute is the interru/pted sound produoed when the 
tube, through which air passes from the lungs, is entirely dosed. 
Thus, after sounding the t va at, the tongue is pressed against the 
teeth and palate, the voice is checked, and all articulation interrupted. 

44. The mutes are classed according to the organs by which 
they are expressed. Thus, p, /, 6, v, are called labials^ or lip- 
letters, because the lips are employed in producing the sounds 
they represent Similarly t, th (in ihin), d, th (in thine), are 
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called dentals, or tooth-letters ; k, di (in the Scotch loch), g, 
gh (in the Irish lough), are gvUuraU, or throat-letters. 

45. On comparing the sounds oip and h mpai and hcU, of t and d in 
^ and (2i7^, of h and ^ in JTote and gcOe, it will be found that p, t, k, 
are pronounced with a sharper and more delicate articulation than 
b, d and g. 

Hence p, f, t, 1h (in Ihvn), k, have been called tkarp, thin, and surd 
mutes; and b, v, d, ih (in thim), g,fiat, tnedicU, and sonant mutes. 

46. On comparing ap, ab, at, ad with <tf, av, ath, a;Uie, it will be 
found that in sounding the final letters of the first series the air-tube 
is entirely closed, while in sounding those of the second series it is 
only partially closed. 

This organic di£ference between the perfect and imperfect mutes was 
recognised by the Latin grammarians, who distinguished the latter by 
the term asperatae. Hence letters of this nature are called asperaies. 

The asperated mutes in English are /, v, th (thin), ^ 
(thine), ch and gh occur only in local names in Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland. 

47. The distribution of the mutes may be thus repre- 
sented: 

JftUes. 





SHARP. 


FLAT. 




TTnasperated. 


Asperated. 


Unasperated. 


Asperated. 


La- 

liials. 


P 
t 

k 


pat 


f 

th 
ch 


M 


b 
d 

g 


bat 


V 
th 
gh 


vat 


Den- 
talg. 


tin 


thin 


dine 


thine 


Gnttu- 
rals. 


lock 


loch 


log 


lough 

1 



48. A sibilant is the continuous hissing sound produced 
"vrhen the air-tube is imperfectly closed. They are : s, sh, s, 
eh ; and the two compound sounds tsh (cheat), dzh (/est). 

o2 
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Sibilants. 



8HABP. 


FLAT. 


Uiuuiperated* 


ABperated. 


O'Dasperated. 


ABpented. 


8 


sin 


Sli 
tsh 


shin 


z 


zeal 


zh 


anue 




cheat 




dzh 


/BSt 



49. In addition to the above sounds, the English language 
possesses the letter h, which is merely a weakened form of 
the guttural ek The Latin grammarians described it as a 
r(nigh breathing (spiritus asper), and hence it is called the 
Oiperate. 

50. In this arrangement of the consonants four letters are 
omitted. 

(1) c. Because its soft sound is represented by s (cit, tit) ; 
and its hard sound by h (cat, hot). 

(2) g soft. This is expressed hjj (gem, Jem). 

(3) q. This is merely another way of writing k before the 
vowel u (quick, kuick), 

** Q IB A letter we might yery well spare in our alphabet, if we 
would but use the serviceable ib as he should be, and restore 
him to the right of reputation he had with our fore-fathers — 
For the English Saxons knew not this halting Q with her 
waiting-woman u after her, till custome, under the ezouse of 
expressing enfranchised words with us, intreated her into our 
language in qwdity, quamtUy, &c. and hath now given her the 
best of 1c^8 possessions." — Ben Jomon, 

(4) X. This is a short way of expressing the combination 
of a guttural and a sibilant (fox, foka; exert, egzert). 

In words beginning with ex followed by an accented 
vowel, X represents the flat gz. 
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TdHmUiT Summary. 

VOWELS. 

(a) Simple vowel soumds. 

1. cony. 5. mit. 9. not 

2. Ghary. 6. met. 10. note. 

3. cor. 7. mate. 11. dwlL 

4. call. 8. mete. 12. ft^U. 

13. rude. 

(6) Gompov/nd vowel sckmds or Diphthongs. 
14. ei. 15. oi. 16. eu. 17. ou. 







CONSONANTS. 










Liquids, 






18. r. 


19. I. 


20. w. 
Mutes. 


21. n^. 


22. m. 


LabiaL 


23. p. 


U.f. 


25. 5. 


26. -w. 


Dental 


27. t. 


28. ^. 


29. d. 


30. dth 


Guttuial. 


31. it. 


32. (c4.) 

Sibilants. 
(a) Simple. 


33. ^. 


34. ((7A.) 


35. 


«. 36 


. sh. 37. 


0. 38. 


0^. 



(5) (7ampo2m(2. 
39. <«A. 40. dzh (j). 

Asperate. 
41. A. 

Stiperfltuyus letters, 
c. q. X. w. y. 
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51. A perfect alphabet ihonld oontain a distinct symbol for each 
separate sound. 

The English alphabet is impetfeot 

(1) It expresses several distinct sounds by one symbol ; €.g. thirteen 

yowel sounds are represented by fire letters. 
/ expresses v in of, and/in /o^. 
g expresses a guttural in gcAe, and a sibilant in gtm, 
8 expresses • in ttm, th in tttre, z in dogt, and zh in phature, 
X expresses s in Zenophon, ktinfox, and gz in exert, 

(2) A sinc^e sound is frequently represented by two or more 

symbols. (See § 88.) 

(3) The same two symbols sometimes represent two or more distinct 

sounds, e.g, ch ^ tthia chettf th in cKaisef h in ehordl : ph ^ f 
iaphyeiCf v in nephew; tk in thin, and th in thine, 

(4) It contains superfluous letters ; e,q,x,v and y, 

(5) Many distinct sounds haye no separate symbols to represent 

them ; e,g, th (thin), th (thine), eh (ehine), zh (ctzu/re), teh (cheeCj, 
ng ((Anger). 

52. When sharp and flat mutes or sibilants meet in the same word a 
change usually occurs. The sharp is assimilated to the flat or the flat 
to the sharp, e,g.pd becomes either ptarbd. This principle, which is 
of great importance in grammatical inquiries, has been termed the 
Law of Accommodation. Nearly all the ordinary inflections of the 
English language are regulated by this law ; e, g. the formation of the 
Gen. Sing.— of the Plural of nouns— of the Sd Person Sing. (Pres. 
Imperf.)— of the Past Indefinite— and of the Perf. Participle. 

58. Another important principle is the modification of the root 
yowel when a suffix is added to the root — e.g, cock, chick-en; cat, 
kitt-en ; brother, brethr-en ; briok, brok-en, &;c. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

54. Orthography, derived firom the Greek ortho-, "rights" 
and graph-, " write," is the ooirect application of letters to the 
fonnation of words ; i. e. it teackes us how to tpell properiy. 

Orthoepy, derived from the Greek ortho-, "right," and ep-, 
" speak," is the correct application of sounds to the fonnation 
of words ; i, e. it teaches ns how to spmh properly. 
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55. A perfect system of orthograpliy would represent each 
separate sound by a separate and appropriate symbol Hence 
it cannot exist without a perfect alphabet. 

56. The orthography of the English language is im- 
perfect : 

(a) because the alphabet is imperfect, and various expe- 

dients are employed to remedy the imperfection ; 

(b) because the language contains words derived from 

various sources at different periods, and the ortho- 
graphy of these languages is frequently retained, 
though the mode of pronouncing the words is 
changed ; 
{c) because the pronunciation of many native words has 
changed, while the original spelling has been pre- 
served. 

57. The following are examples of the expedients employed to 
remedy the defects of the alphabet : 

(1) The Yowel-Bounds in maie, nMte, note, and the diphthongs in lite, 

acutCf are distinguished from the yowel-sounds in mat, met, not, 
hit, cut, by adding an unsounded e to the word. 

Many words of this class were originally disyllabic ; the pronuncia- 
tion has been changed and the old spelling retiuned. Hence a mute e 
does not always indicate a lengthened vowel, as in live, give, &c. 

For other modes of representing these variations in sound, see 
§§ 85, 83. 

(2) A consonant when not final, is often doubled to show that the 

preceding vowel is short ; as c&rry, N^lly, WUly, flUy, stUly. 

Henc& monosyllables ending in a single consonant, or other words 
accented on the last syllable, in which the vowel is short, double the 
consonant when a suffix is added— A^^, hott-^; Md, bidd-en; begin, 
beghm-er; alUt, aZldtt-ed. 

For this reason doubled consonants do not represent a doubled 
sound, unless the two letters belong to different parts of a compound 
or derived word, stml-leBS, un-naturcU, stem^ness, illrluck, &c. 

(8) h is often added to mark the asperates of p, t, t. 
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58. Ai examples of the Beoond disturbing principle mentioned m 
§ 56, the word ceiuor still retains the guttural e (k) of the Latin 
language, though we have changed the sound to i. Sign retains the 
Latin g, though we have ceased to pronounce it. The asperated h of 
the Greeks (x) becomes either a Ar or a te4 in English; arohtmgdf 
aircbbithop, 

59. As an illustration of the third disturbing cause, we may note 
the suffix -ed in the Past Indef. and Perfect Participle^ Um-td, 
arriihed; and the suffix -et in the Plural and Gen. Sing, of certain 
nouns, wolv-€», hniv-e8f vf\f-es. The vowel was once sounded and is still 
retained. So with bou^A, ibiave, de&t, &c. 

60. It may be oseM to point out a few of the most sink- 
ing defects of English orthography : 

(a) 8 is frequently written where z is pronounced ; dogs, 
birds,* This is usually the case when s is sufi&xed to 
a flat mute, a vowel, or a liquid. 

(6) ed is frequently written where t is pronounced ; slipped, 
stopped. This occurs whenever ed is suffixed to a 
sharp mute. 

(c) ti, si, and ci, if followed by a vowel, are sounded as sh; 

nation, fusion, precious, patrician, 

(d) es is frequently written where z only is sounded ; lives, 
wolves, sides, 

{e) Letters are occasionally written which are not sounded; 
tomh, indict, sign, hour, \nife, calm, junemonies, con- 
demn, receipt, inland, busUe, wrong, marriage, engine, 
fashion, gaol, coquet, 

(f) When a consonant is doubled, one only is sounded ; 
appear, oAdj'ess, immure, fuXl, grass, ruK 

* To remedy this defect, Wallis (c. i., s. 1) proposed to employ/ 
when 8 is intended; cat-/: and a when z is required; dogs. Ben 
Jonson justly observes, "s is a letter often heard among us, but 
seldome seene." 
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{g) At the end of words le is written where eL is sounded. 
(K) A single letter often represents different sounds, and a 
single sound is often represented by different letters. 



SYLLABLES. 



61. A syllable is a single vowel-sound, with or without one 
or more consonants ; as a, strength, o-nvU, ug-ly, strong-est. 

The word is derived from the Greek mtl-labe, that which is taken 
togeiker; «.e. a number of letters taken together. This Greek definL 
tion is not very accurate. In the following words syllables are formed 
of single vowels; vif^artf e-mit, Jwl-i-day, o-mit, turb-VL-letU, 

62. Every syllable was once a significant word, i.e. had a distinct 
and independent meaning in the language to which it originally 
belonged; but this meaning has very frequently become obsolete. 
Thus the word enrtire, derived from the Latin m-teger, meant not- 
touched ; the word bv-ihop, from the Greek epirshopos, signified over- 
looker; godrly was god-lihe; the er in such words as reap-er, meant 
man; t^loft h irniir. 

63. When a single syllable, or a combination of two or 
more syllables, possesses a distinct and independent meaning, 
it is called a toord ; as man, sparrow, industrious. 

64. A word consisting of one syllable is called a mono- 
syllable j of two syllables a disyllabic j of three, a trisyllable; 
of TMyre than three, a polysyllable : from the Greek words for 
one, two, three, many. 



ACCENT. 



65. Accent is the stress laid upon a syllable in pronouncing 
a word ; as 

?y Bcfly Triton's winding shdlL— ifiWon. 
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It miLBt not be confounded with Emphanif which is the 
stress laid upon a ward in piononncing a sentence : 

Bear my greeting to the senatoriy 
And tell them that I will not come to-day; 
Cannot is folic ; and that I dare not, faUer : 
I fffiU not come to-day — ^tell them bo, Deciua. 

Shdkspere, 

When a word is a monosjUable, accent and emphasis may 
coincide : 

To hS, or n6t io h^^'^haJetpere. 

66. A monosyllable can have but one accent; bat the 
accent does not fedl npon eveiy monosyllable. 

Brightest and b^st of the sdns of the mdming. — H^ber. 

Here hext and bivm are accented ; andy of, ^ are not. 

67. A disyllable can have bnt one accent^ which may &11 
on either the first or the second syllable ; living y aldne. The 
words dm6n QndfdretoUl appear to be exceptions. 

In all disyllabic compound nouns, the accent falls upon 
the first syllable ; stdr-lighty sfdn^earrif rdin-bow. 

68. A trisyllable may have either one or two accents. 
The siugle accent may £edl upon anp syllable; mirrily, 

hoiisson, pion^. The last are usually foreign words of com- 
paratively recent introduction. 

If there are two accents, one must fall upon the firsts the 
other upon the third syllable ; interriipt, cSmprehhid, 

In compound words the two accents will sometimes fall on 
the first and second syllables ; hedd-mdster. 

69. A word of four syllables may have either one or two 
accents. 

K it has but one, the accent may fall upon any of the 
first three syllables ; as mSrcenari/f impSsiible, cavalierly. 

If there are two, they must fall upon either the first and 
third, or the second and fourth ; incofuistenty inaiigurdte. 
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70. In words of more than four syllables an accent may 
&I1 upon any syllable, provided no two successiye syllables 
are accented; inSvUahle, hiterogSneotis, iiwapdcitdted, incofn- 
pdtMlUy, 

71. Words of classical origin, identical in form, but 
differing in meaning, are frequently distinguished from each 
other in the spoken language by the position of the accent. 



(1) NOUN. 


VBKH. 


NOUN. 


VBHR. 


tfcoent 


aoc&it 


Export 


expdrt 


mT 


affi'x 


Extract 


extr^Uit 


Attribute 


attribute 


f(^rment 


ferment 


atigment 


augment 


Import 


impdrt 


odUeague 


coUe^Sgue 


impress 


impr^ 


odllect 


coU^ 


incense 


incense 


cdmpresa 


compr^ 


increase 


incre^ 


odncert 


concert 


insult 


instUt 


odnduot 


oondtict 


dbject 


object 


odnteet 


cont^t 


perfume 


perfume 


odnfine 


confi'ne 


p<^rmit 


permit 


odnflict 


conflict 


pervert • 


pervert 


odnserve 


conserve 


prefix 


prefi'x 


cdnsort 


consdrt 


pr^ude 


preltide 


cdntrasfe 


oontr^tet 


pr^mise(s) 


premise 


odnverse 


converse 


presage 


pres^ 


odnveit 


cony^rt 


inrdduce 


prodtice 


cdnyict 


convict 


pnSject 


proj^ 


dtoease 


decrease 


protest 


protest 


d^Bcant 


descent 


r^rd 


recdrd 


d^taU 


detdU 


sArvey 


survey 


digest 


digest 


tdrment 


torment 


daoiy 


esstfj 


tr^sfer 


trantfdr 


^bdld 


exile 


transport 


transpdrt 


(2) ADno, 


VHBB. 


ABJEG. 


vns. 


ibaent 


absent 


frequent 


frsq^ait 


(S) NOUN. 


ADJIO. 


NOUN. 


ADJBO. 


odmpact 


oomp^ 


minute 


mintite 


Expert 


expirt 


precedent 


prec^ent 


Instinct 


instinct 


86pine 


supine 


invalid 


invalid 






(4) NOUN k ADJ. 


VKBB. 


NOUN ft ADJ. 


YXRB. 


Astraot 


abstr^t 


rdbel 


reb^ 


o6mpoimd 


oompdund 


refuse 


refdse 


odntraot 


contr^t 


rdtAil 


retfCil 


present 


present 


■dbject 


■ubj^ 
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(5) VOUK&ASJ. VOUKAvIBB. I TIBS. TXSB. 

ddsert desert I odnjure ooi^jfire 

Sometimes the accent remainB uncliaiiged, as in etmcriU (N. and 
A4j.), p^iUni (N. and Aolj.), eoMSnt (N. and V.^ rupict (N. and Y.), ctm- 
tSnt PS[, A. and Y.), hSrald (N. A. and Y.) 

72. When two words containing the same looi^ with a 
different prefix, are contrasted, the accent is occasionally 
shifted from the root to the prefix — ''His expenses increased 
while his means decreased" — ''The ksterior was tastefdl ; the 
interior mean.'' 

78. In old English writers the accent is sometimes found on syllables 
which are not accented at the present day ; <upict, cSment, trvum'phingf 
c6njwre (implore), rec6rd (noun), chdttite, incriau (noun), inst^^Mt (notm), 
eaiU (noun), comirdct (noun), naiiiref fig^i/re, creature, &o. 



ACCroENCE OR ETYMOLOGY. 

74. Words represent ideas of different kinds : thus, hor&e, 
river,Jlower, represent vidble objects', nm, waJ^y read, represent 
actions. These different classes of words are called Parts of 
Speech, 

The following are ihe Parts of Speech commonly recognised 
in Grammars of the English language — ^Noun or Substantivey 
Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Coi^unction 
Interjection and Article. 

75. The connexion between two or more ideas is offcen 
expressed by a change in the form of the words. Words thus 
changed are said to be inflected. 

The explanation of inflectional changes is called Accidence, 

76. The \fyrm. Etymology has two meanings ; (1) the tracing 
of a word to its original source ; (2) the explanation of in- 
flectional changes. In this latter sense it is employed in 
Grammar, and is identical with Accidence. 
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NOUNS. 

77. Nomi^ firom the Latin nomerty 'name/ is tke name of 
any thing we can perceive by means of (1) the semes, or (2) 
the understanding: 

(1) Thunder, lightning, heat, perfome, acidity; 

(2) Justice, virtue, truth, fortitude, despair. 

78. Nouns may be arranged in two classes : (1) Simple, when the 
thing named is represented by a single word, gwn, dog, Itird : (2) Com- 
powid, when the thmg named is represented by a combination of 
seyend words : " To credit ordinary and vieiMe objects is not faith, but 
persuasion." — Sir T. Brovme, 

(1) Simple, 

1. Noun. (?6(2 is our fortress. — Shdkspere. 

2. Numeral. He stoppeth one of ^ree. — Coleridge, 
8. Fjronoun. / will cherish thee for this, — Wither, 

4. Glerund. 

(a) You shoidd not reprehend my laughing, — JBurton. 

(b) I come to hwry Caesar, not to praise him. — Shakspere, 

5, Infinitive. Learn to labour and to wait,-^LongfeUow. 

(2) Compowid, 

1. Infinitive clause. I love [to lose myself in a mysteiy]. — Sir T. 
Browne, 

2. Sentence. In my solitary and retired imagination I remember 
[I am not alone]. — Id, 

Any combination of words that can form the subject or object of a 
verb is virtually a noun. 

79. The name by which one object is distinguished from 
all others is called a Proper Noun, from the Latin proprius, 
* peculiar,' i,e, a name peculiar to an individual — Homey 
Ganges, Plato, Milton. 

80. The name by which several objects are distinguished 
£rom otheis of a different class is called a Common Nofun^ i,e. 
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a name common to all indiyidaals of the same rinnn (tftijr, 
hock^ flower, 

81. It IB possible for a noun to be both Proper and Common : t.g. 
Jfomofi is a name peculiar to a single nation ; but it is also oommon to 
all the dtusens of that nation. 

82. A Collective Noun is the name of many individiials 
viewed as a single object : 

These persons are called, when spoken of in a body, the mMtbry.^ 
OchJtdt. 

A Noun of Multitude is the name of a class of indiTidnaLa^ 
eadi of which is viewed as a separate object. 

The cUrgy began to withdraw ihemtdoei tsowi the temporal eoarfcs. 
— BlaeiiUme. 

83. Every object possesses certain quaUtiea Thus a star 
may be bright and distant ; a horse, iwi/i and strong ; a man, 
good and wise, &q. If we separate or draw off these qnalitiefl^ 
and consider them apart &om the object, the names of the 
qualities so separated are called Abstract Nouns ; e.g. bright- 
ness, distance, swiftness, strength, goodness, toisdoTn. 

The object itself in contradistinction to these abstracted 
qualities, is called a Concrete Noun ; e.g. star, horse, man. 

84. In connexion with nonns we must consider the gram- 

« 

matical terms C^ender, Number, and Case. 

Gender. 

85. The word Gender, derived firom the Latin genus, a 
kind or class, signifies a class of nouns or adjectives. 

In Old English the word commonly meant a hind or class, and even 
in the time of Shakspere we find, '' Supply it with one gender of herbs, 
or distract it with many." (Othello.) It is important not to oon- 
found Oender, a grammatical term signifying a class of nouns, with sex, 
the distinction between male and female. In the English language it 
happens that sex is adopted as the basis of classification ; in most other 
languages this is not the case. In those languages masouline and 
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feminine do not mean male and female. WalliB makes six genders of 
Engliflh nouns. 

There are in English four kinds or genders of nouns : 

' (1) Those indicating the male sex ; hoy, father. 

(2) Those indicating the female sex j girl, mother. 

(3) Those that are neither male nor female ; book, house, 

(4) Those that include both male and female; parent, 

child. 

The first are called masculine; the second feminine; the third 
neuter, from a Latin word meaning neither; and the fourth 
common, 

86. In the ancient, and in most modem laoguages, nouns with 
certain terminations are of a definite gender, without reference to the 
sex of the thing described. Thus in Latin, pudla, a girl, and villa, a 
farm, are both feminine ; in French, fiUe, a daughter, and ville, a city, 
are both feminine; in Anglo-Saxon, wyrhta, a workman, and steorra, 
a star, are both masculine. In modem English this artificial system 
does not exist. As a general rule gender is determined by sex alone. 
The probable cause of this change is shown in the following extract : — 

"The Saxon noims had three genders, and the masculine and 
feminine were very often applied to objects incapable of sex. The 
Norman had but two genders, the neuter not being recognised in its 
grammar. When the two languages coalesced, a compromise was 
effected by employing the masculine and feminine as indications, not 
of grammatical gender or ternunation, but of sex, and confining the 
neuter to objects without sex.** * 

87. I^oans of the neuter and common gender in English 
are unaltered ; but there are three wajs of distinguishing the 
mascnline and the feminine. 

(1) By employing a different word for each sex : 



(a) Simply: 



boar 


sow 


boy 


girl 


brother 


sister 


buck 


doe 



bull oow 

cock hen 

colt filly 

dog bitch 



* Marsh, Lectures, p. 885. 
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&Uier 

hart 

fkallion 

husband 


mother 

lady 

roe 

mare 

wife 


king 
man 
monk 


queen 

woman 

nun 




(6) T 


bachelor 
d-rate 


tpia-tter 
duck 



ram 

sir 

sire 

son 

stag 

steer 

nnde 



mamma 



dam 

daughter 

hind 

heifer 

amit 



earl 
mall-aid 



count^n 
wild duck 



These pairs are often represented by a single word when no distine- 
tion of sex is required, thus : — 



child » son or daughter 

deer = hart or roe 

fowl » cock or hen 

horse » stallion or mare 



monarch « 
parent « 

pig = 

sheep s 



king * or queen 
fiftther or mother 
boar or sow 
ram or ewe 



(2) By prefixing a word indicatmg the sex : 



buck-rabbit doe-rabbit 

cock-sparrow hen-sparrow 
he-bear she-bear 



ho^oat 

man-servant 

man-kind 



she-goat 

maid-servant 

woman-kind. 



In the following compounds a descriptive word is prefixed to limit 
the meaning of the words indicating sex : — 



foster-fother 
gaffer (grand- 

pfere) 
gentle-man 
grand-father 
grand-duke 
land-lord 
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foster-mother 
C gammer (grand- 
C m^re) 
gentle-woman 
grand-mother 
grand-duchess 
land-lady 



mer-man 

moor-cock 

pea-cock 

school-master 

step-father 

step-son 

turkey-cock 



mer-maid 

moor-hen 

pea-heu 

school-mistress 

step-mother 

step-daughter 

turkey-hen 



(3) By a suffix : 

(a) When the masculine undergoes no change : 



author 
baron 



author-ess 
baron-ess 



count 
dauphin 



count-ess 
dauphin-ess 



* In 0. E. hifog is both masculine and feminine : '' Guendol^n was 
Icing fiftene yer." — Rob, Glos, 
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deacon 


deacon-ess 


peer 


peer-ess 


giant 


giant-ess 


poet 


poet-ess 


heir 


heir-ess 


priest 


priest-ess 


host 


host-ess 


prince 


princ-ess* 


Jew 


Jew-ess 


prior 


prior-ess 


lion 


lion-ess 


prophet 


prophet-ess 


mayor 


mayor-ess 


shepherd 


shepherd-ess 


patron 


patron-ess 


▼iscount 


viscount-ess 


b) When the ending of the masculine is changed or lost . 


abbot 


abb-ess 


founder 


foundr-ess 


actor 


actr-ess 


hunter 


huntr-ess 


ambassador 


ambassadr-oss 


idolater 


idolatr^ess 


arbiter 


arbitr-ess 


lad 


la-ss 


bene£EU!tor 


bene&ctr-esB 


marquis 


marchion-ess 


chanter 


chantr-ess 


negro 


negr-ess 


conductor 


condnctr-ess 


ogre 


ogr-ess 


director 


directr-ess 


porter 


portr-ess 


editor 


editress 


tiger 


tigr-ess 


elector 


electr-ess 


votaiy 


Yotr-esB 


enchanter 


enohantr-ess 


▼ictor 


victr-ess 
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(c) When the root-vowel and the ending of the masciUine are 

changed: 



duke 
fox 



duch-ess 
viz-en 



lord 
master 



lad-y 
mis^-ess 



(d) When both masculine and feminine have distinctive suffixes 

murder-er murder-ess 

sing-er song-ster 

spinn-er spin-ster 

Borcer-er soroer-ess 



adulter-er 
cater-er 
emper-or 
govem-or 



adultr-ess 
eater-ess 
empr-ess 
govem-ess 



(e) When the masculine is formed from the feminine : 



bride 

ened (duek) 
goose 



bride-groom 

d-rake 

gand-er 



widow 
witch 



widow-er 
wiz-ard 



88. The following words, of foreign origin, retain their 
original distinctions of gender : — 



administrator administratrix 
beaa belle 



czar 
don 



czanna 
donna 



* Observe the accent on the sufiBbE, probably to distinguish the word 
&om the plural princes. 
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executor 


execntrix 


landgraye 


landgravine 


heritor 


heritrix 


margraTe 




hero 


heroine 


Bignore 


ngnora 


infante 


infanta 


sultan 


sultana 



89. The syllable -er (A. S. and 0. R -ere) was originally a masculine 
suffix. It was once a significant word meaning man, but is now used 
ptincipally to denote an agent, without reference to sex ; tmger, reader. 
In taUrcr and hegg-ar, the vowel is changed ; in knihyer, Mw-yer, and 
hovhyer, the y is intrusive. Compare the O. R iaw-er and hoio-er, 

90. The syllable -rake was a masculine suffix in most of the Gk>thic 
dialects, but not in Anglo-Saxon. In modem English it ocenrs only in 
the word d-rdhe. The d is the last letter of ened, a duck. The words 
duck and drake are etymologically distinct ; they are Scandinavian, and 
came from the north with the wild-fowl they represented. 

91. Another masculine suffix, found only in 0. R, is -« (A. S. -a), 
hvnt-e, a hunter (A. S. hunt-a) : " The hxmt6 strangled with the wild^ 
beres." — Chaiieer, 

92. The ordinaiy feminine suffix is -ess. It i» not Anglo- 
Saxon, but was introduced into the language with the J^orman-' 
French, and has displaced the suffix of the mother-tongue. 
It represents the Latin -ix, 

98. The usual feminine suffix in Anglo-Saxon was -estre or -iatre ; in 
later English, -ster. 

In early times, brewing, baking, weaving, spinning, fulling, &a, were 
carried on exclusively by loomen. Hence such names as MaJtater, 
Brewster or Browser, Baxter or Bagster, Spinster, Kempster, Whitster, 

That this suffix was commonly employed in the 15th century, is 
shown by the following extract from an old vocabulary of that 
date: 

Nomina artificum mulierwn, 

Pectrix, a kempster, Siccatrix, a dryster, 

Textriz, a webeter, Palmaria, a bratodster, 

Sutrix, a sewster, Salinaria, a saltster. 

Pistrix, a baxter, Auxiatrix, a hvkster. 

The feminine signification is still preserved in spinster : 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun 
Bo use to chant. — Shakspere, 

In old English, tap-ster meant a "bar-maid," and tap-^, a "bar-man." 

-ster is also foimd in combination with the Norman -ess ; seam-etr-ess, 
9ong-BtT-e8s, 
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It is now used as a suffix of depreciation ; as yowiggter, ptmster, 
gamater, trickster, &c. 

94. -en or -«n is a feminine suffix in many Indo-European languages : 
Latin, r^-in-a; Greek, Aero-in-o, hero-ine; German, fretmd-ianf a 
female friend. A single example exists in English ; vix-en a female 
fox (A. S. and 0. £. Jh-en), the o of fox being modified by the suffix 
•en. In provincial English we find earl, peasant ; fern, carl-vn. The 
suffix also appears in a few words of foreign origin; landgraT-ine, 
margrav-ine, Czar-ina, &c., and is often employed in forming the names 
of women ; Joseph-ine, Carol-ine, Paul-ine, &c. 

95. As a general rale, the feminine is formed from the 
masculine ; but in the words drake, garid-er, toidow-er, bride- 
groom, the masculine is formed from the feminine. 

The first two may be thus explained. The flocks are composed 
chiefly of female birds. Hence a distinguishing name would be first 
applied to them. Afterwards it became necessaiy to distinguish the 
less numerous males, and a masculine suffix was added to the existing 
word. 

Widow and vfidower in Anglo-Saxon were umdwwe (f.) and vmduwa 
(m.) The final vowels were gradually lost, and tridow in Old English 
is both masculine and feminine. The word was afterwards limited in 
its application to women, because th» position of a widow is so often 
of a distressing character ; and when it again became necessary to dis- 
languish a man who had lost his wife by a single word, the masculine 
suffix was added to the recognised feminine widow. 

In the case of Mde^groom, tl^e lady possibly absorbs the interest of 
the iq>eotator8 of a marriage ceremony, and hence received a distinctive 
name ; but as it was sometimes necessary to mention the intended 
husband, the word goom (A. S. gurnet, man), afterwards corrupted into 
groom, was added to the word hride, 

96. Lady is an irrog^ar derivative from lord (A. S. hZaf-ord, loaf- 
giver; O. £. la/v-erd and lov-erd). The cook, in Alfrio's Saxon Dia- 
logues, states that, if they drive him away, they wiU all be thralls, or 
daves, because without a loaf there could be no loaf -giver or matAer 
among them. In ladr^, y is the feminine suffix (A. S. hlafd4ge, 0. E. 
kved-y and led-y), 

*' Levedy Maiy, full of might ! '*—Owy of War. 

Niece is Norman French, from the Latin neptis ; but it is somewhat 
doubtful whether nephew is from nqpoi (A. S. genefa and nrfa, Sem. 

d2 
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S. neva ; 0. E. nevew). The Saxon for niaoe is ntf-em; O. E. meo^ 
where -en is the feminine' suffix seen in otx-e». 

97. Neater nonns haye no generic ending; bnt the t in certain pro- 
nouns and their compounds is said to be a neuter suffix; i-t, tka4, wkort, 
wAi-f, augh-t, n€iug?i-4, fuht. This is very doubtfoL 

98. When an inanimate object is represented as a liTing 
person, it is said to be penonijied. Poets and nnedncated 
persons are fond of this form of speecL Hence in English, 
as in other languages, imaginary sex is often bestowed upon 
words of the neater gender : 

For Wi/attr came : the wind was hit whip : 
One choppy finger was on hit lip : 
He had torn the cataracts from the hills, 
And they clanked at hu girdle like manades. 

SheOey. 

With the uneducated, inanimate objects, to which the speaket 
is most attached, are usually considered feminina In this 
light the sailor regards his ship, the woodman his axe, the 
ploughman his plough, the gamekeeper his gun, &c. 

99, The religions of the ancient world personified visible 
objects, such as the sun, the moon, the ocean ; and moral 
qualities, such as truth, mercy, vengeance. The influence of 
the old writers is felt in later ages. Our Saxon ancestors, 
taught by their national faith, considered the sun feminine^ 
and the moon masculine. Our modem poets, influenced by 
Greek and Eoman literature, have made the sun a god, and 
the moon a goddess. 

Truth, Justice, Mercy, Peace, &c. are represented as femi- 
nine, because these words in the classical languages have a 
feminine form. Love, Fear, Terror, are represented as mas- 
culine, because the words in those languages are masculine. 
In other instances the feoicy of the early poets has guided the 
writers of a later age. 
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Number, 



100. When a single object is mentioned, the noun is said 
to he of the singular number. When two or more objects 
of the same kind are mentioned, the noun is plural, 

101. In some languages a separate form is employed when two 
objects, or objects usually seen in pairs, such as etfeSf haaidSf legs, arms, 
&C. are mentioned. This is called the Dual number. It is not found 
in modem English, but existed in Anglo-Saxon in the two personal 
pronouns. 

102. The plural is usually distinguished from the singular 
by the addition of certain suffixes. In Anglo-Saxon the 
suffix of the nominative plural in a certain class of nouns was 
'OS, In later English this became -^ : 

The smal^ bird-et singen clear. — Chaucer. 
and in modem English the vowel is lost 

108. The following extract contains a probable reason for the selec- 
tioii of -a* by the early BogUsh writers to express plurality. '' This 
agreed with the Norman grammar, which, like the modem French, 
used s or z, and, in a few cases, x, as the sign of the plural, and it was 
natural that this coincidence should have been seized upon and adopted 
as a general rule for the construction of all plurals. Some plurals 
formed by letter-change or in i» remained, but most Saxon nouns 
dropped the regular inflection, and from the yery conmiencement of 
the ^glish language took a plural in x." {Mcarsh, Lect. p. 884.) This 
change is obsenred in operation in the 13th centuiy. 

104. The omission of e, by bringing s in contact with 
letters of various kinds, rendered changes for facility of pro- 
nunciation necessary. The following rules represent the 
usual mode of forming the plural of English nouns : 

(a) The sharp sibilant s is suffiixed when the noun ends 
in a sharp miUe; as drops, chiefs, hats, wreaths, 
caks. 

(6) The flat sibilant z (written s ot es) is suffixed when 
the noun ends in a flat mtUe^ a liquid, or a vowel : 
dabs, groovss, beds, booths, frogs, pens, folios. 
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(c) When the noun ends in a sibilant^ the oiiginal 
sufi&x -es is retained; lou-ei^ JUk-€$, prw^ judg^ 
churchr€$. 

In wolv-es, ccUv-es^ wiv-et^ &c. it is still written, but 
the Yowel is not sounded. 

105. When the letter y represents the diphthong e^ as in 
flyy or the yowel «, as in glory ^ it is changed into ie when the 
plural suffix is added ;^t0-«, glories. But when y is used in 
combination with another yowel to form a diphthong, or to 
express a simple yowel sound, no change occurs ; key-i^ 
vaUey-Sj chimneys, boy-s, plays, &c. In Old English, nouns 
like glory y ended yd, ie; glorie^ fancie, ladie, &c. In the 
modem plurals the old spelling is retained. 

A few foreign words ending in % adopt this form of the 
plural : alkali^ cUkalie-s; hovri, houries. 

106. Certain nouns ending in o, of foreign origin, change 
the o into oe; cargoes, echoes, heroes, negroes, pokUoes, 
volcanoes, mulattoes, calicoes, manifestoes, dominoes. To 
these maybe added the plural of tio in the phrase ''the 
Noes have it," and that of o, meaning a " circlet :" "all yon 
fiery oes and eyes of light." — Shake. Others, including all 
proper names, are unchanged : cantos, grottos, quartos, 
Catos, Scipios, &c. 

107. Nouns of Grothic origin, ending in / (with the 
exception of Jlfe and strife), form the plural by changing/ into 
V, and then suffixing z (written es) ; wolf, wolvss; half, 
halvss; wife, toiv-es, &c. 

This irregularity it probably due to the fact that in Anglo-Saxon a 
final / had the sound of v. (Bask, Ang.-Sax. Gram. p. 12.) Hence, 
we find in Old English, live, wive, calve, selve, beleve, for life, wife, calf, 
8<Hf, belief. The singulars, not the plurals, of these nouns may be 
considered irregular. 

On the same principle may be explained the seemingly irregular 
plurals of ycmth, cloth, path, oath, truth, house. The first fiye in Anglo- 
Saxon ended in a fiat th. 
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This form of the plural is limited to words of Qothic origin, with 
perhaps the single exception of heef, beeves, and in Old English, proof, 
prooves; grirf, grieves; kerchief, herchyves. Even in Gothic words, 
those ending in ff, and those in which / is preceded by a doubled 
Towel {roqf, reef), retain /in the plural 

108. A few nouns of Gothic origin exhibit both forms 
of the plural; scarfs, scarv-es; dwarfs, dwarv-ea; turfs, 
turv-es-; wharfs, wharvss; staffs, stav-es; but in modem 
English the form in /is preferred. 

109. Many nouns form their plurals by processes which 
are now obsolete ; t. e. by processes which are never 
employed to form the plurals of words recently introduced 
into the language. 

110. (a) By the suiB&x -en (A. S. -aw). 

This mode of forming the plural was common in Anglo-Saxon, is 
frequently found in Old English, and is still retained in many provincial 
dialects ; ox-en, kos-en, hous-en, shoon (shoe-en), eyne (eye-en), peas-en. 
Swine, chicken, and welkin, are sometimes erroneously included in 
this class of nouns. They are genuine singulars : — 

O monstrous beast ! how like a smne he lies. — Shakspere, 

In peas-en, s belongs to the root ; pease is singular in Old Eng. : 
**Pisum, a pease," (Cooper^s Thesav/r,). The forms pea, peas, are 
therefore irregular. Peas-e, which is now used with a collective 
meaning, has probably lost a final n. 

111. (b) By modifying the root-vowel, man, men. 

These words had once a plural suffix, which modified the root- 
vowel ; as brother, brethr-en; ox, 0. E. ex-en; cow, ky-en, (kine). This 
modified vowel was found to be sufficient to distinguish the singular 
from the plural, and the suffix was omitted; 0. E. brether; kye, 
Ben Jonson {Eng. Oram.) gives brether-n as a plural of brother. In 
wnnen (0. E. wymen), the modified a affects the preceding o. 

112. (c) By the suffix -er, or -ry (A S. -ra, -ru). The 
suffix -ry has a collective meaning in modern English ; 
heron-ry, yeoman-ry, jew-ry, rooh-e-ry, nunn-e-ry, shrvhbs-ry, 
&C. Ei-ry, a nest, is a corruption of egg-ry, a set of eggs. 
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The ■affix -er Si found only In old and prorinoial Engliah : roek^, 
(rooka), chUd-er, (children) : 

" The ehUder mre pretty ekader.''^£€«mm(mt cmd Fletdier. 

Thie suffix (-ra, -nt) ie confined in A. S. to four nonni, Mid, kmb, 
calf, and egg. Theee objects are in their nature diminutiTe, and it is 
possible that they receired the diminutlTe -er, and then formed their 
plonds by the ordinary suffix -a or hi. In that case^ the words 
ehild-er-en (children), lanUher-m (lambren), ey-er-en (eyren), no longer 
present the anomaly of a double plunJ. Eiren in 0. E. meana eggi. 
Thus Caxon writes (a.d. 1490), "What aholde a man intheyse days 
now wryte — eggti or eyren^l" 

Mid [with] a baggeful of eyren a woman ther oom. 

Li/eof8i.SunAm. 

113. (d) By letarning the fomi of the dngular; as deer, 
sheepf growe, teal, salmon, trout, heathen, &c. 

A few nouns have both foims, a collectiye and an ordinary 
^Ixasl: JUh, fishes; vnldrduck, wUd-dvcks; mullet, m/uttets; 
cannon, cannons; shot, shots. 

Of carpi and mulUU why prefer the great, 

Tet for small twrhoU such esteem profess?— P<>pe. 

114. Certain nouns have two forms of the plural, one 
regular, the other irregular. These distinctive forms have 
usually different meanings. Thus^ 

Sifim, Plwr, 

brother brothers (by blood) brethren (of a community) 

cloth cloths (khids of cloth) clothes (garments) 

die dies (impressions) dice (for play) 

genius f;eniuses (men of talent) genii (spirits) 

index mdexes (contents) indices (algebndo signs) 

pea peas (regular) pease (collective) 

penny pennies (regular) pence (collective) 

Observe the unusual sharp sibilant suffixed to a vowel and 
a liquid in dice and pence, 

115. News, pain-s, mean-s, amends, tidings, are true 
plurals. 
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News, which is cominonly plural in 0. E., 

These are neuw indeed, — Shaktpere, 
and occadonally in modem English, 

Evil were the newB he heard, — Scott, 

is .now used only as a singular, meaning ''intelligence." It seems, like 
the French wrnvdUSy to be a literal translation of the Latin nova, " new 
things/' and may thus be classed with norms like politics, ethics (§ 117). 
Pavns is found occasionally, and means very rarely, with a singular 
yerb : 

There is means, madam .-^Shakspere, 

The singular of pains (care) is rare : 

Look down to the ground to it and take some pain, — 0am, Qwr, Need. 

The singular of m^eans is not uncommon : 

Let a man in the choice of his mean rather chuse the fittest mean 
than the greatest mean, — Bacon, 

■ Tidings, i,e, things that hetide or happen, is generally used as a 
plural: 

These tidings will well comfort Cassius. — Skdicspert, 
But occasionally it is yiewed as a singular : 

For with her death iha/t tidings came. — Id, 
The singular, tiding, is not found. 

116. Ahm and riches are true singulars. 

Alms is deriyed from the Greek eleemosune, ** pity.** The Saxons 
contracted tins into aslmesse ; Old English, almesse and ailmes : 

This dimes schalt thou doon. — Cfhauoer, 

A plural cUmesses also occurs : 

These ben general ah^sses, or werkes of charity. — Cha/acer, 

Riches is deriyed from the Norman-French richesse; Old English, 
ruAesse and riches : 

Bichesse that cometh litel and litel. — Id. 

And for thalt riches where is my deserving t—ShaHespere, 
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A plunl rieh€9$et is not unfreqaemtly found in 0. E. : 

By ooncord and pees the smal^ riches vfexeti grete, and by debaat 
and diBCord the gret^ rieh£$8et faUm down. — C^OMoar, 

The plenteous ritheaHi of his grace. — Widiff. 

117. Politic Bj ethic^Sj optica physic-9f and siinilar words, 
are literal translatioiis of the plural terms that express these 
sciences in Greek. Ta poUtika, '' things relating to the 
state," politics ; ta ethika, '' things relating to morals," ethics. 
They are frequently used as singulars. 

The words Physicy Music^ Logic^ &c are singular both in 
form and meaning. They are abbreviations of the Greek 
words for those arts. 

118. A few English nouns have no singular : 



antipodes billiards pincers 

banns draughts pliers 

bellows drawers scissors 



shears 

snuffers 

spectacles 



tongs 

trousers 

tweezers 



(These are duals in meaning.) 



aborigines 

amends 

annals 

archives 

assets 

bowels 



calends 

credentials 

dregs 

entndls 

filings 

hustings 



ides 

lees 

matins 

measles 

news 

nones 



nuptials 

oats 

obsequies 

odds 

premises 

thanks 



tidings 

trappings 

vespers 

victuals 

vitals 

wages 



The singulars of nuptials, thanks, and wages, occur in old 
and provincial English. Shakspere always writes nuptial. 

119. Objects^ which from their nature cannot be counted, 
have no plural : gold, silver, darkness, pride, &c. 

But when, as in the case of materials, natural or artificial 
productions, &c., the object may vary in quality, a plural 
form is sometimes used to express these variations ; wines, 
sugars, wools. " Turf, and peat, and cowshards, are cheap 
fuds^^ — {Bacon), Even abstract nouns are thus occasionally 
plural : " Insolent zeals that do decry good works " — {Sir T. 
Browne). 

120. The plurals of a few nouns differ in meaning from 
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the singulars. Iron, irons ; content, contents ; domino, domi- 
m>es ; good, goods ; salt, salts, &c. 

121. Some nouns have tuH> meanings in the singular, and 
only one in the plural : 

horse, cavalry, animal. horses, animals, 

foot, infamtry, part of body. feet, parts of body, 

powder, for gwns, mixture. powders, miastwres, 

light, of a lam^, a lamp ; &c lights, lamps ; &c. 

The noun comjHiss has two meanings in the singular, and a 
third in the plural ; sing., circuit, mariners* compass. Plur., 
instrument for measuring. 

122. Some nouns have tufo meanings in the plural, and 
one in the singular : 

]pBmjr suffering. pains, sufferings, trovJble. 

custom, habit, customs, habits, revenue, duties. 

The noun letter* has tioo meanings in the singular and ttoo 
in the plural ; sing., of alphabet, epistle. Plur., of alphabet, 
literature, 

123. Certain nouns have no plural form, but are usually 
found with a plural meaning: cattle, artillery, infantry, 
cavalry, militia, &c. They have also a collective meaning. 

124. Proper nouns sometimes have a plural denoting 
objects of a similar character : *' There have been many 
Diogeneses, and as many Timons, though but few of that 
name." — (Sir T, Browne,) 

125. The names of towns are occasionally plural; as 
Wells, Sevenoaks, AtJien-s, Thebe-s, &g. The names of moun- 
tain ranges are feequently plural, because they include many 
separate elevations : Alp-s, Apennines Fyrenee-s, &c. 

126. The inhabitants of a country are commonly described 
by the definite article and an adjective : the British, the 
French, the Bvich, &c. ; but in 0. E. we meet with the 
Chineses, the Portugueses, &c. National names compounded 
of man, make the plural in men : Frenchman, Frenchman, &c. 
but Nomfvan and Gemum have the plurals Normxms and 
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OermanSf possibly because I^ar and Ger were obsolete. The 
names MuuuUnan^ Brahman^ Tweoman are not compounds 
of matiy and therefore form their plurals r^golazly. 

127. A few foreign words still retain the plural form of 
the languages firom which they were taken. Hebrew, 
seraph-iniy cherttfhinif taboroth (hosts) ; Greek, antipoda, 
pho/enomena ; Latin, tumuli^ itrata, genera, indicesy formtUaey 
series ; French, beaux, mesdames, messieurs ; Italian, banditti 

The present tendency of the English language is to reject 
these foreign plurals. Hence we find crocus^ genius^ 
terminus-es, vivarium-s, fomvula-s, bandit^ cherubs, seraphs, 
dogmors, &c. 

128. Compounds consisting of a noun and an adjective, 
such as court-martiaZ, or of a noun and the equiyalents of an 
adjective, such as father-in-law-, usually attach the plural 
sufi&x to the noun, e.g. courts-martial, fathers4nrlaw. 

Case, 

129. A sufi^ is frequently added to a noun or pronoun 
to mark the relation in which it stands to other words. 
Thus, in ^'the bird-« song,'' the letter s shows the relation 
existing between the bird and the song, viz. that the song 
proceeds /row the bird. 

The simple word and the suffix are together called a 
Case. 

180. These suffixes origiually marked the relation of plcxe: and 
£rom this local meamng relations of a more abstract nature were sub- 
sequently deyeloped. Thus, if we obtain a thing from a person, we 
are apt to consider that person as the owner or possessor of the thing 
in question. Hence the idea of posteasion became associated with the 
case that marked the source from which an object proceeds. If, again, 
we give or entrust anything to a person, we place the object by him, 
or deposit it at tke place where he is : hence the idea of giving, &c. 
became associated with the case that marks <U a place, 

131. The old grammarians imagined that nouns, which in every 
sentence express some defiuite relation between themselves and other 
nouns or verbs, figuratively leaned or fell upon those words with which 
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they were grammatically oomiected. Hence they spoke of the " fall- 
ing" or "inclination" of a noun — ^in Latin eaaus, whence the English 
term ccue. Hence also the terms dedvne and decUnsion applied to nouns. 

132. Modem languages frequently drop the case-endings of nouns 
and substitute prepositions of equivalent meaning. Thus, "the hirers 
song" may be expressed by "the song of the bird,** where o^ represents 
the suffix & Cases expressed by prepositions may be called iyntacHcal: 
those expressed by suffixes, imfiecHonal, A knowledge of both is 
required in explaining the structure of a sentence in the English 
language ; but Accidence is concerned only with the latter. 

!nie case-endings, with one exception, are usually dropt 
in English. 

133. It is evident that a modem language may have as many cases 
\s there are prepositions employed in that language to mark the rela- 
dons existing between, nouns. It is usual, however, to limit the 
aumber to those recognised in the classical languages, and to include 
the later relations under the primitive local idea whence they sprung. 

There are six cases commonly recognised : the iN'ominative, 
the Accusative or Objective, the Genitive or Possessive, the 
Dative, the Ablative, and the Vocative. 

134. The J^ominative denotes the source of an action, as, 
" the bird sings." The act of singing proceeds from the bird. 
It is often called the Subject. 

The terms subject and nommaUoe are not always identicaL The 
ierm. Nominative can be applied with propriety only to the simple noim 
or nouns from which the action proceeds. If explanatory phrases or 
sentences are added to the noun these combined words form the 
mbject of the verb, and the noun remains in the nominative case. 
The terms can be used indifferently only when the subject of the verb 
18 a simple noun. 

135. The Accusative or Objective marks the object to 
T^hich the action is directed, as, 'Hhe boy strikes the ball" 
The act of striking is directed to the balL It is often called 
the Objed and the Objective case. 

The terms Object and Acctuative are not always identical. When a 
simple noun is the object of a verb it is usually in the Accusative case, 
but the noun may be accompanied by explanatory phrases or sentences. 
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The accuMtive and the ezplanatoiy a^junota oomhined, constitute the" 
object of the yerb. The tenna are identical only when the object of a 
Terb consiata of a aimple nonn in the aocnaative caae. 

136. The Chnitive shows the sonice frcm which some- 
thing proceeds, as, " the son's light :" mrCs marks the source 
of the light. 

The person from whom anything is obtained is frequently 
the owner of the thing. Hence this case is often called the 
PosBCBiive, 

137. The Dative originaUy denoted looalUy, i, e, the place 
at, or in, which something reits. " I stand here,** i, e^ in this 
place. 

The Ablative marks the meam, instrument, or manner, and 

is also used to denote the agent with a passive verb. 

When we address an object^ we sometimes name the object 

addressed: 

Enchantreaa, fare thee well. — Scott, 

A noun so employed is said to be in the Vocative case. 

188. No example of a nominatiye or aocnaatiTe tufix occora in modem 
English. J, thoUf he, she, vfe, they, are called nominatiTes, and me, theer 
ns, you, accusatiyeB, but they have no caae-endings. In A. S. the accu- 
aative aufi^ waa -n, and a few examples occur in 0. Eng. : — hy-ne, ac. 
of he; Iha-ne, ac. of the; anme, ac. of one; hwa^, ao. of who. 

189. The genitiye suffix in most of the Indo-European languages is 
s preceded by a voweL In Anglo-Saxon the form -et was often used, as 
leaf-es ; in old English, -es or 48, leaf-es, leaf 4s, In modem English 
the vowel is omitted, and its place indicated by (')^ leafs. 

140. The omission of the vowel in the old genitive suffix 
-es produces changes similar to those required in forming 
the plural, viz. : 

(a) s is added when the noun ends in a sharp mute ; chiefs, 
(ft) % (written s) when it ends in a fiaJt mute, a vowel, 

or a liquid ; hirds, fiy*s, sun*8. 
(c) es (written -s) remains unchanged when the noun 

ends in a sibilant ; foafs, church's, fish's, judges. 
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141. In the genitive plural -es is dropt to avoid the 
tmpleasant sound of so many sibilants : ^' the dogs' tails," 
" the judges' wigs," instead of the dogs-es and the jvdges-es, 
For the same reason it is usually lost in the singular when 
a noun of more than two syllables ends in a sibilant : 
" Euripides' dramas ; " and occasionally in disyllables ; " for 
conscience' sake." The lost suffix is indicated by the apo- 
strophe. But when the plural is formed by an obsolete pro- 
cess, and consequently does not end in «, the suffix may be 
added as usual — "the men's hats," "the children's laugh," 
"the oxen's horns." 

142. Compounds, such 2A fathers-in-law, men-o/'-war, which 
attach the plural suffix to tlie first part of the word (§ 128), 
form the genitive singular by placing the suffix at the end 
of the word; father-in-lav^s, rrvan-of-war' s. The genitive 
plural of these compounds is expressed by the preposition of. 

When two or more nouns connected by and are in the 

genitive case, the suffix is employed only with the last. 

Thy wife and children's blood. — Shdhpere^ 
Nard and cassia's balmy smells. — MiUtm, 

And so with many short phrases regarded as compounds : 
" William the Conqueror's army," " the Queen of England's 
palace." 

143. In A. S. -es was the gen. su£Sz in a certain class of nouns. 
It is probable that the preference for this form in later English was 
due to Norman-French influence. About the sixteenth century the 
recognised form was -U. Palsgraye writes : — '' We seem to have a 
genityye case : for as moche as, by adding of -is to a substantive, we 
signifye possessyon ; " and Ben Jonson (Eng. Gram. c. ziii) confirms 
tins statement. This change from -ev to -if was the cause of a wngiiUr 
grammatical error, and ^ brought in first the monstrous syntaze of the 
pronoune hU joyning with a noune betokening a possessor, as the 
Prinee his house, for, the Prineis house." (B. Jonson.) Addison and 
bis contemporaries frequently employ this form, and the former even 
defends it. ** The same single letter t on many occasions does the office 
of a whole word, and represents the his and her of our forefathers * 
(Spectator, 207). The form is not recognised in the current language^ 
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Th» lue of the preposition of to expren the genitiTe wat unknown 
in A. 8. It was introdnoed from the O. Norse by the Danes. It is 
sometimes found in the corrupted forin o, as "four o'dock," ''Jack o^ 
lantern ;" and, even when of is written, it is frequently pronoonoed o, 
as in man-of-^war, 

144. In Uie plural and in the feminine singnlar the genitire 8a£Sx in 
A. 8. was sometimes -re. This is found in O. K al-re, of all ; hejf-w, 
of both ; and is still retained in the pronouns ke-r and tkei^. 

145. Another genitive suffix in A. 8. was -en, or -». Traces of this 
are still preserved in mi-ne and thi^ne, and in such adjeotiTes as goldtm, 
•'of gold." 

The suffixes -ea, -er or -re, and -€11 were probably identical in origin. 

146. In A. S. a suffix of the gen. plural was -a. Traces of this 
occur in O. E. in the form -€. Thus Chaucer — " Hire greatest otkri 
nas but by Seynt Loy ;" i,e. her greatest of oatht, (A. S. atk-a.) " Her 
AorM knave" {Oovfer), ».e. their horse's groom. 

147. The usual A. S. suffix for the dat. plur. of nouns, and the dat 
sing, and plur. of adjectives, is -um. Traces of this are said to exist 
in Ai-m, the-m, toKo^mj and in the O. E. whU-om. 

148. The suffix of the dative singular feminine in A. 8. adjectives is 
-fie. It is said to be preserved in the following words : Ae-r, (Ae-r^ 
wh&^re, he-re. Compare the Latin forms ibi, uU, hie, which are old 
datives. 

149. The usual suffix of the dative singular of A. 8. nouns is -e. 
This is sometimes found in O. E. : 

The drought of March had perced to the rot-^. — Chaucer, 

It appears again in the old adverbs, bright-^, brightly ; fint-^, firstly '» 
swifts, swiftly, &c. : 

And in a cloth of gold that bright-^ shone. — Chaucer, 

150. The disuse of the dative suffixes, and the substitution of the 
preposition to, commenced in the Semi-Saxon period. In Robert of 
Gloucester (1260) vm entirely disappears. 

151. The A. S. suffix of the ablative singular is y. It still survives 
in foh-y and the 0. E. for-thry = therefore. H(yia, to, and Iho (before 
comparatives), are ablatives which have lost or absorbed the suffix. 



DEmVATION AND COMPOSITION. 

152. Words which cannot be referred to any simpler form 
in a given language, may be called the rooU of that language : 
man, do, hod. 



I 
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These ultimate forms are frequently capable of further analjBis by 
compariDg them with similar forms in the family of languages to which 
they belong. They are not, therefore, roots or elementary forms in 
human speech, but only with refereiice to the special language in which 
they are found. « 

153. A word which, is formed from a simple root by 
additions^ or internal changes, or both, is said to be derived : 
man, mamAy ; tell, tale ; breaJs, breach; die, dea-th, 

154. When the addition made to any root consists of a 
significant word, the result is a compound; star-beam, sun- 
light, watch-dog. 

All deriyed words were once compounds |n which one or more of 
the elements has gradually lost its significance. Even when the root 
Towel only is changed, this change is due to a sufi^z si|ice lost^ as coekf 
chicken, chick, 

165. The first term of a compound word usually limits and 
defines the meaning of the second : thus watch-dog means a 
dog that watches ; house-dog, a dog for the house; lap-dog, a 
dog for the lap ; sheep-dog, a dog for di^ep, &c. Even those 
compounds which, include three or more significant elements, 
can be resolved into two distinct terms, the generic and the 
specific, as, depiUy- quarter -Tnaster- general. Court-martial 
appears to be an exception. 



Dkbivatiqn of Nouns. 

a. teutonic. 
1. By Internal Changes. 

156. Change ofvoweL (Nouns) cat, kit ; stake, stick ; top, tip. 

(Verbs) bless, bliss ; feed, food ; sing, song ; tell, tale. 
Change of consonant. (Y erbs) dig, ditch ; speak, speech ; strive 

strife. 
Change ofvowd and consonant, (Nouns) goat, kid ; cock, chick. 
(Verbs) break, breach ; live, life ; wake, watch ; weave, woof. 

2. By a Suffix, toith or mthout root changes. 

157. 'Ock, -iek, ie ; hill-ock, bull-ock, padd-ock, lass-ick, lass-ie. 
-cw, -w ; shad-ow, minn-ow, glo-w, stra-w, de-w, 

E 
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-db, 4s ; ipe-ck, do-ck, par-k, >pi-ke, brin-k, lin-k. 

-ch; hui-ch, blot-ch, aen^h, win-oh, BtaD-ch. 

-g, -gh, -y; fro-g, riu-g, lau-gh, trou-g^ penn-y, popp-7. 

-ng ; pro-ng, thro-ng, sii-ng, sU-ng, spri-Dg, ri-ng. 

'fft 'ft Bta-f^ Btu-ff, flhea-f, l«a-^ tur-f, sar-t, 

•^i'^f'Pi gra^v®* groo-ve, we-b, du-b, dro-p, ito-p. 

-ttt-ott-t; lock-et, pock-et, magg-ot, Bpig-ot, blo-t^ spo-t. 

-ikf -it ; flarflh, di-eh, fluHBh, fle-di, gra-flSy cre-fl& 

•■er,'d,4; splinter, whiip-er, ehoy-el, freck-le, stoo-L 

-en, -n ; chick-en, kitten, maid-en, bair-n, soor-n* 

-etn, -itm, -m ; 0. £. blosa-em, bloaa-om, glea-m, bloo-m, sea-m. 

-ing ; f artb-ing, shill-ing, herr-ing^ whit-ing. 

-ikin, 'kin (ock + en) ; mann-ikin, boot-ikin, lamb-kin. 

•ikle, -kle (ock + el) ; knu-ckle> bam-acle, hom-icle, sparkle. 

-lock (el + ock); war-lock, chaivlock, knub-lock (small lump). 

*€rock, -rk (er + ock); laT-erock, 0. E. lau-ercBla-rk. 

-ling (el + ing) ; duck-ling, kii-ling, gos-ling, dar-ling. 

4e^ (d + et) ; arm-let, stream-let, brook-let, ham-let. 

•erel, -rel (er + el) ; cock-erel, pik-erel, puck-rel (small fiend). 

These words either were, or are, diminutives.* 

158. -a/rd, -tvrt, -heart, augmentative; drunk-ard, bragg-ort, sweet- 
heart. 
-donif 0. E. -dam (A. S. -dom); state or condition; king-dom, 

free-dom, 0. E. wis-dam. 
-e (A. S. -a) ; 0. E. male agent ; himi-^ (hunt-er). (§ 91.) 
-en, 'in (A. S. -en) ; feminine sufSx ; viz-en, carl-in. (§ 94.) 
-er (A. S. -ere) ; agent ; sing-er, saii-or, begg-ar, law-yer. 
-er ( A. S. -ere, 'ra) ; masculine suffix ; widow-er, gand-er. 
-er (A. S. -er) ; verbal noun ; fodd-er, lay-er, lai-r, dinn-er. 
-ery, -ry (A. S. -ru); place: brew-ery, found-ry; collective: 

heron-ry, yeoman-ry, jewel-ry; abstract: knavery. 
-eih (A. S. -nUh) ; 0. E. verbal noun : hunt-eth (hunt-ing). 
-hecuty 'hoodf 0. E. -hede, L. Sc. -held, -het (A. S. -had) ; condition : 

Qod-head, boy-hood, man-hede, wedo-heid, fals-het. 
-ing (A. S. -crnne) ; gerund : read-ing, stand-ing. 
-ing (A. S. -img) ; kneel-ing, dawn-ing, moum-ing. 
-ing (A. S. -ing) ; patronymic : Brown-ing, Hard-ing. 
-lock, -ledge, 0. E. -lake, 4ak, -lech (A. S. 4ac) ; state : wed-lock, 

wed-lake, wyf-lak ; know-ledge, know-lech. 
-nesa (A. S. -nee) ; forms abstract nouns from adjectives : good- 



• Prof. Key, Trans. PhiL Soc. 1856. 
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nesB, weak-ness. WUrtesa, which originally meant knowledge, has 
been iiregolarly applied to persons. 

•rake; masculine suffix ; d-rake. 

-redj 0. E. ^rede^ •reih (A. S. -red) ; condition : kind-red, felaw-rede, 
wand-reth (sorrow), hund-red, 0. E. a hund-reth. 

-rie (A. S. -rice) ; jurisdiction : bishop-ric. 

-scape, ship, ship, 0. K skepe (A. S. scipe); land-scape, land- 
skip ; fellow-ship, felaw-shepe. 

-St (A. S. St) ; tru-st, ru-st, re-st, ne-st, twi-st. 

ster (A. S. -estre) ; feminine suffix ; spin-ster. It has since acquired 
the meanings of (1) an agent : huck-ster, malt-ster, song-ster; (2) 
a term of contempt : young-ster, game-ster, pun-ster, trick-ster. 

-ler (A, S. -ter) ; raf-ter, laugh-ter, slaugh-ter. 

-y ; stith-y, smith-y. 

-t ; (nouns) bay, bigh-t : (adjective) dry, drough-t ; high, heigh-t : 
(verbs) give, gif-t; freeze, fros-t; weave, wef-t ; draw, draugh-t. 

-d ; do, dee-d ; flow, floo-d ; mow, mea-d ; sow, see-d. 

-th ; (noun) weal, weal-th : (adjective) dear, dear-th ; true, tru-th : (verbs) 
bear, bir-th; die, dea-th; heal, heal-th; ear (till), ear-th. 

159. S. £y Prefixes, 

After- (A. S. (rft^) ; afteivthought, after-noon, after-crop. 

he- (A. S. be-) ; be-hatf, be-hes^, behoof, be-quest. 

6y- (A. S. bin) ; by-standeV, by-play. 

by- (O. N. town) ; by-law, by-path, by-word. 

doum- (A. S. dunr); down-fall, down-stroke. 

for&- (A. S. fore-) ; foite-father, fore-head, fore-ground. 

iU- ; ill-will, iU-rtlck, ill-healiai. 

in- (A. S. imr); in-oome, in-let, in-sight. 

nUd- (A. S. rmdr)-, mid-night, mid-day, mid-summer. 

mis- (A. S. mi»-) ; mis-take, mis-trust, mis-hap. 

off- (A. S. of-) ; off-shoot, off-set, off-spring. 

<m- (A. S. onr) ; on-set, on-slaught, on-looker. 

out- (A. S. fU-) ; out-break, out-burst, out-cry. 

over- (A. S. ofer-) ; over-throw, over-sight, over^seer. 

Uy- (A. S. to-) ; to-day, to-night, to-morrow. 

thorough- (A. S. thwrh-); thorough-fare, thorough-bass. 

tufin (A. S. twy-); twi-light, twi-bill. 

ua^ (A. S. utttr around), 0. E. um-gang (circuit), um-gi*ipe (embrace), 

um-fitanding (circumstance). 
un- (A. S. «n-) ; un^truth, im-belief, un-rest. 
wider- (A. S. tmder-) ; under-wood, undei^growth. 
up- (A. S. up-) ; ap-hmd, up-roar, up-start. 

e2 
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upper~; i:ipp«r-kandw 

ipoi^ (A. S. i0ai»-) ; 0. K waii>hope (despair), wan-tniffc (mtsbmrt). 
wel- (A. S. velr) ; wel-oome, wel-fa|^, weU-wiaher. 
3r-, »- (A. S. & 0. B. ge-) ; 0. E. y-fere (oompanioiMiX i^bold (fortre«)r 
i-bude (command), ge-awinc (toil). 



160. 



B. OLASSIOAL. 

1. By Internal Changes. 



Change of c(msonafU : (nouns) cattle, cb^ttle ; aro^ arch ; (verba) descend, 
descent; relieve, relief; prove, proof; advise, adyice; grieve, grief; 
excuse, excuse ; abuse, abuse. 

Qhange of com, A vow, : (nouns) critic, critique ; bajpk, b^ito]^ ; (veriis) 
choose, choice. 

Change of accent : proj^, pnSject ; convert, odnvert^ 

Change of accent A cons. : ref&se, refuse. 

Change of accent ds vow, : inv^d, invalid. 

Change of ace, cons, A vow. : premise, premiss. 



161. 



-dce, popul-ace. 
■<tcy, fj^ll-acy. 
•<uie, ambu^o-ade. 
•ixge, cour-age. 
-al, capit-al. 
-atii, > capt-ain. 
•on, )public-an. 
-ancCf conyey-ance. 
■^ancy, pli-iincy. 
-aVf registr-ar. 
-oriiMTi, viv-arium. 
■<Mry (place), gran-ary. 
-ary (person), lapid-ary. 
-osteTf poet-aster. 

( magistr-ate (person). 
-ate, < consul-ate (office). 

( postul-ate (thing). 
-^ulcy vesti-bule. 
'Cle, tabema-cle. 
-ctdef animal-cule. 
-ee, committ-ee. 
-eer, ) musket-eer. 
-risr, J grenad-ier. 



2. By Suffixes. 




(a) Latin, 




-eZ, ) mors-el. 


-ped, ) quadm-ped. 
'pede, ) centi-pede. 


-U, > penc-il. 


'le, ) cast-le. 


-sum, ten-sion. 


-ence, cad-ence. 


-sive, mia-sive. 


-fr, pray-^r. 


-sor, spon-Bor. 


-euTf gnind-eur. 


-svire, ton-surd. 


resSf lion-ess. 


-t, edio-t. 


retf lanc-et. 


•4ic, lunartic. 


-tc, calor-ip. 


-tipn, na-tion. 


'ice, serv-ice, 


-tvoe, cap-tive. 


-ine, fam-ine. 


-tor, doc-tor. 


-ion, reg-ion. 


-trix, ezecu-triz. 


'let, brace-let. 


-try, poul-try. 


-men, regi-men« 


'tude, forti-tude. 


. -meni, regi-ment. 


'tiM^, na-ture. 


-many, patri-mony. 


'ty, hpn^s-ty. 


•nee, dista-nce. 


-ide, glob-ule, 


-on, pris-on. 


-tUence, [ vir-ulence, 
-olence, ) vi-olence. 


-one, ) tromb-one. 


-oon, \ ball-oon. 


-y, miser-y. 


ror, ) lab-or. 




-otMT, ) col-our. 




-oryf arm-ory. 
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-oCi ssodi-ac. 
-nd, mon-ftd. 
-etrch, mon-arclL 
-e, Btroph-e. 
-ene, Nazar-ene. 
-<jrocy, demo-cracy. 
•crat, demo-crat. 
-grcun, tel&-gram. 
-graphy tele-graph. 
-ioM, physio-ian. 
-ic, crit-ic 
-idf Nere-id. 

163. 



(6) Greek. 

-inty morph-ine. 
-Ukf obel-isk. 
-ism, critic-ism. 
-istf soph-ist. 
-ite, Abder-ite. 
^logyy zoo-logy, 
-ma, \ dra-ma. 
-malef f cli-mate. 
-me, t Bche-me. 
-7»i, ) phleg-m. 
-meteTf thermo-meter. 
-nomy, astro-nomy. 



-on^ criteri-on. 
-pcUhy, hydro-pathy. 
'podt tri-pod. 
-^opCj micro-scopd. 
-sii, 1 crinsis. 
sy, > poe-ey. 
-ee, ) pha-se. 
-jrm, cha-sm. 
■4, ") prophe-t. 
-etej ) athl-ebe. 
'taphj ceno-taph. 
-y, philoBoph-y. 



to 



abs-) 

ah- > away from 

Or ) 

adr ^ 

al- 

ac- 

«/- 

ap- 
am- 
air 
ar- 

a- 

amr, routid 
ante-, b^ore 
or- s ad . 
hene-, w^ . 
W-, two . • 
£«#-, twice . 

ctm- "^ 
wmr 



COT* 
CO- 

contra- 



with • 



against 



catUnh 

cownieT' 

de-, down from 

<i»t-^ difforencd 

dif- > OP 

di- ) leparation 



3. JBi/ 

(a) 

abs-cess. 
ab-use. 
a-version. 
ad-vice, 
at-tempt. 
ac-cent. 
af-fix. 
ap-plause. 
am-mimition. 
al-luEdon. 
ar-rest. 
as-sault. 
^a-Bpect. 
am-bition. 
ante-chamber 
ar-biter. 
bene-fit. 
bi-ped. 
bi»-cuit. 

Ioircum-stance. 
circu-it 
' con-quest, 
com-meroe. 
col-lege. 
cor-rosion. 
co-heir. 
^coun-ciL 
contra-distinc- 

tion. 
contpo-veray. 
counter-poise, 
de-scent. 

idis-cord. 
dif-fusion. 
di-Yoroe. 



Prefixes, 
Latin, 



in, into, oii 



-not 



.-( 



iex-cise. 
ef-fect. 
e-dict. 

extra-vagaiice. 

in-sect. 

im-pulse. 

il-lnsion. 

ir^ruption. 

em-brace, 
^^en-vy. 

in-action. 

im-pri4^ence. 

il-legality. 

ir-reverence. 
U-gnominy. 

inter-cours^ 

iinter-dict. 
intel-lect. 
enter-prise, 
intro'-diiction. 
juxta-positioii. 
( male-factor. 
•| ma)i-gnity. 
( mal-content* 
manu-Bcript. 
non-sense. 
' ob-ject. 
op-ponent. 
of-fice. 
oo-casion. 
, os-tentation. 
per-fume. 
pro- ^ rpro-miset 

por- > fot, before i por-tent. 
jpo^- J Cpol-lution; 



Si 
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l>ir-, - pro . . 
pott-, after . . 
pre-, before . . 

J^ I back, again 

retro-, backward . 

ie-, apart . 

aemi-, half . . . 

»ub- 

aup- 

tuf- y up, under 

auc- 

aug- 



pur-pose. 

postHBcript. 

pre-caution. 

{red-emption. 
result. 

retro-spect. 

ae-dition. 

Bemi-circle. 
' Bub-ject. 

sup-port. 

suf-fix. 

suo-cesa. 
^Bug-gestion. 



} 



aur 

avbter-, beneath 

iuper- 

aur- 

trana- 

tra- 

tri-, three . 

ulirci-, beyond 

vice-, instead • 



sub. 



over 



across 



rsur-rogatfli. 
."I sns-pense. 
Isu-spipion. 
subter-fiige. 

Ssuper-fltructore. 
sur-plua. 
(trans-it. 

* ( trardition. 

• tn-dent. 

. ultra-maiine. 
Cuni-fonn. 

* C un-animity. 

• vice-roy. 



164. 



(6) Gfreek. 



<UK^h{r, on both 
sidesi . . . . 
cm- \ 
amr > irlthout . 

Or ) 

cmor, up . . . 

archr ) 

arch- > ruler , . 

archir \ 

""'"^ self . . 
cmt- ) 

cator) 

eathr > down . . 

eat- ) 

decor, ten • . 

dior, through . . 

dir; two 

dya-, ill ... . 

^ \ out from . 

era- ) 

etrir / in . . . . 

eJr- ) 

eak)-, without . . 
eur-y well . . . 
AOTraoTf with . . 



amphi-theatre. 

an-archy. 

am-brosia. 

a-pathy. 

ana-tomy. 
( anti-pathy. 
C ant-agonist. 
r apo-etate. 
\ aph-orism. 
( arch-angel (gutt, 

< arch-bi^hop(sib. 
( archi-t^ct. 

f auto-graph. 
\ aut-opsy. 
( cata-strophe. 

< cath-edral. 
( cat-egory. 

deca-logue. 

dia-meter. 

di-phthoDg. 

dys-entery. 
( ec-stasy. 
(. ex-odus. 

en-ergy. 

em-blem. 

el-lipsis. 
( epi-taph. 
\ ep-och. 

exo-tic. 

eu-logy. 

Hamaniryad. 



hemir, half . . . 
Kept-, seven . . 
Kmcot, six . . . 

hyd/r- i^*W . 
hyper-, over . . 
^y^ Sunder 

meta- ) •_.^i»«„ 

meth. i ^^P^^®« 

.)met- ] *^^8^ 

morv- ) * 

ortho-, right , . 

pa/n- J 

^'•^ I beside . 

pefUar,^Ye . . 
peri-, around . . 

poly-, many . . 
pro-, before . . 
proa-, to 



pseudo- 1 ^^gg 
paevd- ) 



with . 




hemi-sphere. 

hept-archy. 

hexa-gon. 
( hydro-pathy. 
\ hydraulics. 

Iqrper-bole. 
( hypo-thesis. 
I hyph-en. 
1 meta-phor. 
< meth-od. 
( met-onomy. 
( mono-tone. 
l mon-arch. 

ortho-graphy. 
C panto-mime. 
Cpan-orama. 
( para-graph. 
I par-ody. 

penta-meter. 

peri-od. 
C philo-sophy. 
C phil^anthropy. 

poly-theist. 

pro-gram. 

pros-ody. 
C pseudo-critic, 
t pseud-onom. 

syn-onym. 

sym-pathy. 

syl-lable. 

sy-stem. 

tri-pod. 
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165. Mtoy nouns are derived from verbs apparently with- 
out changing the form of the word ; fally bend, flow, stand, 
drive, stride, tread, reprieve, &c. In such cases a distinguish- 
ing affix has been usually lost 

166. Adjectives are frequently converted into nouns by 
the omission of the qualified word, good, wrong, black, 
red, &c. 

167. Any word when quoted may be made the subject or 
object of a verb, and consequently be employed as a noun : 
" Mark you his absolute shalV* {Shah.) " Talkest thou to 
me oiifaV* {Id,) Even a sentence is sometimes employed 
as the name of an object : rendez-vous, neer-do-welL 

168. A few nouns owe their present form to the loss of a 
portion of the original word: clump, lump; estate, state; 
slime, lim>e; nadder, adder, &c. 

Composition op Nouns, 

169. (a.) N'oun -f- noun ; rose-tree, moon-light, rail-way, 

wind-mill. 

(5.) Noun 4- gerund ; cock-crowing, bull-baiting, fox- 
hunting. 

{c) Noun -(- adjective ; court-martial, princess-royal. 

{d.) Noun + verb ; god-send, wind-fall. 

{e.) Gerund + noun ; walking-stick, carving-knife, 
drawing-room. 

(/. ) Adjective -f- noun ; good-will, blue-bell, free-man. 

{p.) Pronoun + noun ; he-goat, she-bear. 

(A.) Verb -f- noun ; scare-crow, break-fast, spit-fire. 

{i) Adverb -f- noun ; in-step, out-law, after-thought. 

(;.) Adverb -{- gerund ; up-rising, out-going, in-gathering. 

{k.) Adverb -{- verb ; out-lay, off-set, wel-come. 

{I,) Adverb -\- participle ; by-gones. 

(m.) Verb -\- adverb ; cast-away, run-away, draw-back. 

(n.) Verb + verb ; hear-say, make-believe. 



56 ADJECTIVJai 

Compoimds belonging to cUm (c) mre Vreocti m origiiL ThoM m- 
daded under clau (h) are peenliakr. They ccniiat of a tranaitiTe veib 
and its grammatical object; e. g. tpit-Jlre, ** one who apita fire ; ** break' 
fadf " a meal which breaka our faat.** The verb aimply definea the 
relation in which the object atanda to the aup ro n a ed aubjeci. 

170. Aa a general rule, inflexional auffixea are not attached to the 
qualifying word. Sometimea, however, the genitiye nawo cmdrng la 
retained ; marh-i-mam, Thur-t-day, monk-$-hood. Compare eea-num and 
Itmd-B-fncm, bride-groom and brid-et-nuud. Even the form with o/ia 
oocaaionally found ; /odb-o-^uUe*^ WiU-o-tke-wup. Henoe auch forms 
aa kand-i-eraft, night-4n-gale (night-ainger). 

171. In certain compounda principally of fordgn origin, the com- 
ponent elementa are either corrupted and disguiaed, or unknown in 
the "Rn gliMh language. Such worda are compounda only to thoae who 
are acquainted with the languagea from which they were introduced ; 
e. g. bii-tmt (twice baked) ; ver-diei (true Mtying) ; vin-^gar (aonr wine); 
daii-y (day-a-eye) ; re-pvhlie (common-wealth), Aa 

172. Many compound nouns are formed by reduplication ; 
chU^chat^ sing-gong, see-saw, knich-hnack, tittle-tattle, ding-dong, 
rif-raf, &c, and others by a species of alliteiative rhyme; 
hurly-burly, pick-nick, hum-drum, ho. 

173. When the elements of a compound word are drawn 
from different languages, the word is called a hybrid, from a 
Greek word meaning "an outrage upon nature.'' Hybrid 
nouns are not uncommon ; e,g, demi-god (Lai and AngL) ; 
bi-gamy (Lat and Greek); hero-uforship (Greek and AngL) &c 



AbJECTIVEa 

174. An adjective is a "^ord used with a noun to express 
some peculiarity of time, place, number, quality, or quantity ; 
"ThiB early primrose;" "The distant hills;" "The three 
swans ; '' " The blue sky." Hence adjectives may be classified 
as temporal, local, numeral, qualitative, and quantitative. 

175. An adjective, by indicating some peculiarity in the noun, limits 
and at the same time more accurately definea, its meaning. Thus the 
name, rose, represents any individual of the genus. The addition of 
the epithet wkite, limits the application of the name to a certain daas. 
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If the local adjective, this, is added, the description becomes still more 
definitive ; '' this white rose." 

176. Adjectives were originally genitive cases of noims or prononns ; 
" a gold-en Tmg"=:" a rmg of gold.** In some languages the genitives of 
nouns actually receive suffixes indicating the gender and number of 
the noun upon which they depend. As a fjuniUar illustration, com- 
pare the Latin cujus, cuja, cfujvm. 

Many adjectives, however, of later formation, are otherwise derived. 
See § 191, &c. 

177. The adjective is attracted into the same gender, 

number, and case, as the noun it defines, and in most 

European languages this agreement is marked by suffixes, or 

by. a change in the termination of the word. In modem 

English, with the exception of a few pronominal adjectives, 

these suffixes have disappeared ; " a tall boy ; " "a fair 

girl ; " " a mall book ; " « taU boys ; " ''fair girls ; " " maU 

books." 

178. These suffixes existed in the old Anglian tongue, and traces of 
them are visible in Old English. 

(a) When the adjective is used with the definite article, a possessive, 
or a demonstrative ph>noun, it is frequently fouiid with the suffix -e. 

The Bbarp'4, gren-^, sweet-^ juniper.— /ctmes /. {of Scotland), 

Upon tJie smal-^, soft-^, sweet-6 gras. — Ohcmcer. 

Telde every man hya own-6 thing. — Robt, of Brunne. 

Thus sayd ^ia old'4 knight. — Chaucer, 

Myn own-^ deer-d, brother and my lord. — Id, 

(6) When an adjective was not preceded by a demonstrative or pos- 
sessive pronoun, the plural in Old English offcen ended in -e : 

And amaJri fowles maken melodic. — Chaucer, 
'Every god tree maketh god-4 fruytis. — Wyclif. 
Faur-4 tymes in the yere. — Jtobt, ofBrwnne, 

The grammarian Palsgrave (1530) generally uses a plural form of 
the adjective when it is placed after the noun: ''verbs passives" 
"verbs actyves" Ac. 
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Comparison of Adjeotive& 

179. The adjective in its simple fonn is said to be of the 
Positive decree ; as, " a tall boy." When two objects, or sets 
of objects, are compared, a suffix is employed to show that 
one possesses a given quality in a greater degree than the 
other ; as, " the boy is tall-^ than the girL" The adjective 
is then said to be of the Comparative degree, 

180. The earlier form of the comparatiTe suffix was -ier or -^her 
(Latin and Qreek ter-o). It signified one of two, and traces of it are stOI 
found in a few words, which in their nature imply dwdity : whtikeff 
ei4her, neither, fwr4her, fa-4herf mother, hro-theTf sis-ter, daughrt$r. 
The form •4er in sii-ter is owing to the sibilants in <m- ; in daugk^ter, to 
the ghf which was originally an asperated guttural. 

181. In Anglo-Saxon the usual suffix of the comparative was -ft 
(0. E. bett-re=bett6r) or -se for adjectives, and -or or -ot for adverbs 
(Latin -ior, -^). In Old English the forms -or and '■er are used in- 
differently with adjectives and adverbs. 

In modern English the comparative suffix of both adjectives 
and adverbs is -er : hright-er, soon-er. 

When the simple adjective ends in y, it becomes i before 
a suffix of comparison ; as, Ao?y, holi-er, holi-est. 

A final consonant preceded by a short vowel is usually 
doubled : thiUf thinn-er, tkinn-est 

182. When the adjective consists of more than two 
syllables, it is usual to express the comparative by placing 
the adverb " more " before the positive — " more beautiful." 
This mode of expressing the comparative is not unfcequently 
employed with disyllabic, and occasionally with monosyllabic 
adjectives — " more graceful," " more true." 

183. If, on comparing two objects, it is stated that one possesses less 
of a certain quality than the other, this form of expression is called a 
Com^xMrcUive of DimimUion or legation. Unlike the Comparative of 
Increase, it takes no suffix, but is expressed in English by the adverb 
less, and the positive form of the adjective : ** less gracefuL" 
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. 184. A few adjectiyes of Latin origin retain the Latin comparative 
Buffix -ior : interior j exterior y superior , inferior, cmterior, posterioTf prior, 
ulterior, senior, jwnior, major, minor. But, though the form is retained, 
the comparative character of the suffix is not recognised in English. 
This is evident from the fact that these words cannot be followed by 
tha/n. They share this peculiarity with a few adjectives of Anglian 
origin : farmer, elder, latter, hinder, upper, wider, nether, inner, outer, &c. 

185. When mora than two objects or sets of objects are 
compared, the sufl&x -est is employed to show that one pos- 
sesses a certain quality in a greater degree than all the rest. 
The adjective is then said to be of the Superlative degree : 

The wis-est, great-est, mean-est, of mankind. — Pope, 

186. The usual suffix of the superlative is r^t. In A S. there were 
two : (1 ) -est or -ost ; (2) -ema. Compare the Qreek meg-w^o-, ** great-es^," 
and the Latin inf-imo-, " low-e«f." 

A few words retain traces of both suffixes : fore-m-09t (A. S. and 
O. E. f&r-m-ett), in-^nrost, out^m-ost, &o. 

187. Another mode of expressing the superlative is by 
placing the word "most" before the simple adjective : 

Most musical of mourners. — MiUon. 

188. If, on comparing more than two objects, it is stated that one 
possesses less of a certain quality than all the rest, this form of expression 
is called a Sttperlative of Diminution or Negation. It is expressed in 
English by the adverb least and the positive form of the adjective. 

Adjectives denoting peculiarities that cannot be increased 
or diminished, are incapable of comparison : " a lunar rain- 
bow/' " the solar system," " a monthly holiday." 

190. The following are either irregular or obsolete comparisons : — 

(a) Oood, better, best. The simple word het, which is another form 
of good,* is stiU found in provincial English (Hereford). In 
A. S. and 0. E. it is used as a comparative. Better (A S. bet-era, 
bet^ra) appears in 0. E. as bet-er and bet-re. Best is a compres- 
sion of the A. S. bet-est, bet-st. 



• See Professor Key's ingenious paper on these words — Alpha- 
bet, p. 153. 
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[() Bad, worte, w&nL In wor-w (0. E. wer-re, foer^), the •4e k 
another form of -rt (f 181). It ie the A. S. loear-ti, wyr-ti, wyr^ 
the compentiTe of Wwr, bed. Wor-tt (O. E. ver-tt) is a com- 
pression of A. S. vfeor-utt which also i^pears as wyr-td and 
vjyr-it. It is probably connected with the root wcr in 0. E. 
wor-m,%oworr-y, 

[e) Much, more, rnojC (singular), of qnantitj ; [etawy], mort, mott 
(plural), of number. The root is mag. Miek-le (A. S. mie-elf 
0. E. mih-d, mwchrdj, is formed from much by a diminutiye 
suffix -el, just as litirU (0. E. lU-d) is formed from the root Id. 
Compare Or. meg-alro-. Mo-re is the A. & ma-re (wuig-re), and 
m<htt, the A.S. matt (mag-etl). Compare Or. m€g^igt-o. In A. S. 
and 0. K the shortened forms ma ancl moe are often used for 
the comparative. 

Manry (A. S. man-ig) has no connection with the root mag. 
The -y is a diminutive suffix modifying the root-voweL 

Id) LiUle, leu, least The root Ib lite (0. E. lite, UUe). In the 
Anglian and Old English lit-el or ItUrtlf the -e{ is a diminutive 
suffix. In the comparative less (A. S. IcBuar, 0. K la»ae\ the 
radical t is assimilated to s, abd the root-vowel is modified by 
the suffix -M. The superlative leatt (A. S. Iced) is a contraction 
from let-^. Compare latt^lat-ett, and bett=het-ut. 

(e) Near J nearer^ nearest. I'he correct forms are nigh, near, next. 
In nirgh (A. S. ne-ah, 0. E. ne-A, net-A.) the -jjrA is a diminutive 
suffix NeorT (A. S. neanr) has lost the guttural In next (A. S. 
nek-st and nj^A-fQ the guttural and the sibilant form x, just as 
we find in 0. E. hig'hrest written hext : 

For the first apple and the hext. 
Which groWeth unto you next* — C^aiacer. 

In later times we find the forms nigh, nigher, nighest, and near, 
nearer, nearest. In these last the -or is possibly a corruption 
of the Anglian -ak» 
(/) Old, elder, eldest (A. S. eald, yldra, yldest). The suffix has, as 
usual, modified the root-vowel. Elder, and elded, are now 
limited in use to animate beings. We can say, 'Hhe elder 
brother,** "the eldest brother,** but not "the elder building,** 
"the eldest building.** Elder has lost its true comparative 
character, for it cannot be followed by than. The modem forms 
older and oldest, are the true comparative and superlative in the 
current language. The noun elder is a different word ; it is the 
A. S. ealdor, " a ruler." 
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{g) Rather. The positive is seen in the Old English rathe (A, S. 
hrcBthf quick) : 

The rathe primrose. — MiUon. 

The men of rathe and riper years. — Tefnnyton. 

Roth-er meant earlier^ tooner ; 

Wolde Qod this relyke had come rather I — ffeywood. 

And it arose ester and ester, till it arose full este ; and 
rather and ratJier, — Warhworth. 

. Seynt Edwar^ t^e Martyr was his sone 
By his rcUhere wyf — i. e, his former wife. 

Jtobt Ol(mce»t. 

We still use the word eoiyner as an equiyalent for rather. 
The superlative rath-e^t is found in Old English. 

Accept be now raJthest unto grace. — Chaucer, 

ijh) Farther^ further. Farther, from /ar (A. S. feor ; 0. E. ferre), 
is applied to the more distant of two objects : '' the sun i^ 
farther from the earth than the moon." Fwrther (0. E. for- 
ther), from forth (A. S. forth), is applied to movement in 
itdvance: "the s^p moves further on." In the superlative, 
far-threst (0. E. ferr^ost), the th appears to have been introduced 
from a false analogy with fvrih-eet. 

{«) From the root for there was a Saxon superlative for-ma, 
" fir-st." So in 0. E. we meet with " the forme part " of the 
head (Pict. Yoc. 15 cent.). The ordinary superlative Jir^t (A. S. 
/yr^) is a contraction of for-est (0. E. forst), as Lat. primo- 
from pro-imo; and Gr. proto- from pro^o-. In for-m-ott (0. E. 
for-mreat) we ha^e a double superlative : — 

He was the fynti that hit wan 
Syn Adam lost hit, oMrformeet man. 

Boh. Brunne* 

In for-m-tr a comparative is formed from a superlative. In 
ottt-cr-m-ort, immrfT-m-oit, lUt-er-mroat, a double superlative is 
formed from a comparative. The same root is seen infor-ward 
BudfrtMoard, 
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(h) LaHer, lait, are formed fh>m late (A. B, IcbC^ as letter and htti 
from &et, and the root-vowel is modified by the suffix. The 
regular forme, UU-er, and laJt^utf are still used, but with a dif- 
ferent signification; latter and latt refer to wrder ; Utter and 
latettf to time. 



Derivation of ABJEonvES. 

A. Tewtonic. 
191. 1. By Internal Change, 

Change of tmoel ; (notm) heat, hot ; pride, proud ; (verb) lire, live. 



192. 


2. By a Svffix, mth nr foUhovi root ukanget. 


-ow, holl-ow. 




•y, dr-y. -ish, black-ish. 


-iff, ra-w. 




-/, gru-flEl -r, dresrr. 


-«X^slarck. 




-6, gU-b. -<i, Ut^l, 0. K 


-Jc, daivk. 




•^, flhar-p. -fe, litt-le. 


-jr, snu-g. 




-4f per^t. -i/, ev-iL 


-^A, tou-gh. 




-M, gro-ss. -m, war-m. 


-ng, Btro-ng. 




'ihf harHsh. 



Words of this class either are, or were, diminutiyes.* 

193. -d\ probably perf. part. ; har-d, kin-d, col-d, bal-d. 

-ed ; added to nouns ; gift-ed, wretch-ed, feather-ed, tuft-ed. 

-€», -n ; perf. part. ; brok-en, drunk-en, forlor^n, shor-n. 

-en, -» ; probably old gen. suflfix {of) ; gold-en, wood-en 

leather-n. 
-er, -re; comparative suffix ; low-er, upp-er, bright-er, mo-re. 
-em ; north-ern, south-em, east-em, west-em. 
-est, -8t ; superlative suffix ; weak-est^ bold-est, mo-st, be-st. 
•fold ; usually added to numerals ; two-fold, three-fold, mani 

fold. 
•ful ; added to nouns ; scom-f ul, truth-ful, tear-ful. 
-ish; like; added to nouns; boy-ish, girl-ish, brut-ish. 
»ish ; gentile suffix ; Engl-ish, Span-ish, Ir-ish. 
-ing; imper£ part.; sleep-ing, dar-ing, ris-ing. 



♦ See note, § 157. 
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4es8 ; added to nouns ; god-less, hope-less, tear-less. 

'ly, -lie ; like ; added to nouns, adj. and verbs ; man-ly, sur-ly, 

fro-lic (A. S. freo-lic, Qer. fr^hrlich), like-ly; 
-most ; superlative suffix ; inner-most, outer-most, utter-most. 
-96, s ; comparative sufi^ ; wor-se, les-s. 
-some ; added to nouns, adj. and verbs ; tooth-some, game-some, 

glad-some, win-some. 
-i ; probably perf . part. ; shor^t, tigh-t, sligh-t. 
-teen ; forms cardinal numerals ; fbur-teen, six-teen. 
-ih ; forms ordinal numerals ; f our-th, six-th, seven-th. 
-ty ; forms cardinal numerals ; six-ty, seven-ty. 
-"ward; added to nouns and prepositions; out-ward, home-ward. 
•y, -eyil the word ends in y; wood-y, bush-y, wear-y, clay-ey. 



194. 

Or, a-weary. 
be-y be-girt. 
*y-» by-gone. 
dotonrf down-cast. 
fore-, fore-named. 
for-, for-lom. 



3. By a Pn^. 

iU-, ill-bred. 
imr, in-wrought. 
mia-, mis-spelt. 
off-, off-hand. 
on-, on-coming. 
out-f outHspread. 



over-, over-weening. 
thorough-, thorough-bred. 
un-, un-wise. 
v^, up-right. 
under-, under-hand. 
wamr, 0. E. wan-thriven. 



195. 



B. Clamcal, 
1. By Internal Cha/nge. 



Change of consonant ; diffuse (vb.), diffu^ (^JO* 
Change of conson. and vowel ; refute (vb.), refiise (a^j.)* 



-o^ reg-aL 
-an, hum-an. 
-ane, humrane, 
-aneout, cut-aneous. 
-ar, singul-ar. 
-ary, station-ory. 
-hie, Bolu-ble. 
-62e, dou-ble. 
-ceouSy farina-ceous. 
-emt, flu-ent. 
-toue, vit]>eous. 



-ad, nomnid. 
•iac, demon-iac 



2. By a Suffix. 

(a) Latin, 

-esque, pictur-esque. 
-Jlc, terri-fic. 
-tan, plebe-ian. 
4ble, tang-ible. 
•4c, publ-ic. 
-W, f erv-id. 
41, civ-iL 
-He, frag-ile. 
-me, sal-ine. 
-iou8, cor-ious. 
-nt, innoce-nt. 

(&) Greek. 

-ian, Christ-ian. 
-ie, graph-ic. 



-olent, vi-olent. 
-086, verb-ose. 
Hms, dangerous. 
-pie, sim-ple. 
-86, Inten-se. 
-aive, persua-sive. 
-t, perfeo-t. 
-te, fortuna-te. 
-tive, nartive. 
•ndentf tuf b-ulent. 
■^ou8, quer^ulous. 



-id, cono-id. 
-vne, oedivine. 
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abi-* ) abs-tract 
a6- > ab-undant. 
a* ) a-yene. 
itd-") ad-ult. 
ttc- ao-carate. 
a/' af-fable. 
ag- ag-greitfiiye. 
ol- - al-luYiaL 
ap- ap-parent. 
or- ar-rogant. 
cu- a»-Bidaou8. 
a^ j at-tentive. 
amf am-bitiou8. 
tmih *> amb-iguous. 
ambi- ) ambi-dextrouB. 
ante- *> ante-oedent. 
ant- ) ant-ique. 
bene- *) bene-yoleni. 
hmir ) beni-gn. 
bir, bi-fid. 
bin-, bin-ocular. 
ciretim-f circum-flpect. 
ci9-f cis-alpine. 
con- \ con-cave. 
comr I com-plete. 
cor- I cor-rupt. 
ea- ) co-eval. 
eontror, contra-band. 



8. By a Prefix. 

(a) Laiin, 

ecwUeT', counter-feit. 
d&; de-fioient. 
dii-^ dis-honeat 
di/'\d\f'tvm». 
dt- J di-vene. 
ex-^ ex-act. 
^-^ef-fident 
e- j e-laborate. 
extra-, eztra-vagant. 
in- \ in-oamate. 
U- I il-luatiiouB. 
imr I im-minent. 
ir- ) ir-mptive. 
in- S in-active. 
en- en-tire. 
U- il-licit. 
im- 1 im-mense. 
fT- j ir-reg^ular. 
i- J i-gnoble. 
inters ") inter-mediate. 
intel- ) intel-ligent. 
maU- ") male-yolent. 
malir ) mali-gnant. 
mcmu-f manu-Bcript. 
non-, non-descript. 
o6»-S obs-tinate. 
cHh l-ob-d urate. 
oc- J oo-cult. 



op- ^ op-portune. 
09- 5 OB-tenaible. 
per- ^ per-f ect. 
pel- I* pel-lucid. 
par-) paz^«mount. 
pr<h, pro-found. 
poit-, poBt-humouB. 
pre-, pre-mature. 
preter-, preter-natural. 
re- *> re-mote. 
red- 5 red-olent. 
retro-, retro-grade. 
90-, ae-parate. 
»emi-, Bemi-beurbarouB. 
tuh-\ sub-Bequent. 
iuc- Buo-cincL 
<tt/- Buf-ficient. 
map- -Bup-pliant. 
twr- Bur-reptitious. 
tua- BUft^septible. 

9Ur j BU-SpicioUB. 

tfuper-, Buper-human. 
trcmt- "i trana-ient. 
irth ) tra^montane. 
trir, tri-ennial. 
tmi-, I uni-f orm. 
un-, jun-animouB. 
vice-, vice-regal. 



197. 

an- *> an-onymouB. 
a- 5&-morphoua. 
amphi-, amphi-biouB. 
cvnti- 1 anti-septic. 
ant- 5 ant-arctic. 
archir, archi-episcopal. 



(6) Oreek, 

cator ") cata-lectic. 
cathr ) cath-olic 
dior, dia-phanouB. 
en-, en-demic. 
epir, ) epi-demic. 
eph-y 5 eph-emeral. 



eso-, eao-teric. 
exo-, exo-tic 
homo-, homo-geneous. 
ortho-, ortho-dox. 
perir, peri-patetic. 
9yn-, syn-chrououB. 



198. Many nouns are used occasionally as adjectives, gold, tUver, yew, 
ivy, momingy evening, &c» In such cases the old adjectival suffix has 
been lost. 



* These prefixes are explained, § 163. In this list all adjectives 
formed directly from nouns and all participles are omitted. 
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199. Compound Adjectives. 

1. JNoim + adjective j sea-green, sun-bright, sea-sick, purse- 
proud. 

2. I^oun 4- imperf. particip, ; heart-breaking, ear-piercing, 
spirit-stirring. 

3. Noun + perf. particip. ; moth-eaten, night-foundered, 
terror-stricken. 

4. Adverb + imperf, part. ; high-soaring, swift-darting, 
ill-looking. 

5. Adverb + ^«/. par«. ; high-bom, home-sprung, well- 
bred. 

6. iVa2«n -j- noun + ed ; hare-lipp-ed, lion-heart-ed, eagle- 
ey-ed. 

7. Adjee, -j- ntmn + ed; fair-hauved, long-legg-ed, gray- 
head-ed. 

8. Numeral -f noun + ed; three-comer-ed, ten-string-ed, 
four-sid-ed. 



NUMERALS. 



200. Cardinal numerals are those which show how mjany 
objects are specified, as " two bats," " three balls." 

The cardinal numerals ftom (me to ninety-niTt/t are adjectives 
denoting number ; but they are occasionally used as nouns : 
" We are to come to him by ones, by tivos, and by threes " 
{Shakq>»), The higher numbers, hundreds, thousands, ndUions, 
&a are nouns. 

Ordinal numerals show in what order objects are arranged: 
"the firist prize," "the second boy," "the third day." They 
are adjectives. 

201. One {A. 8. an, am, on, 0, E. one, cm^ a, o). It may be necessary to 
remark that there exist in English two words of this form, the numeral 
one and the noun cne. 

The Utter is commonly said to be a word of dassioal orig^ intro- 

F 
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duoed from the NormaD-Frenoh, meaning originally ^a person " (ktmo, 
komme, om, <m). It ii, however, probablj a oormption of the A. 8. man 
(0. K mon) « one. ** When man withouten eyr of him to dethe were 
ybrog^t" (Rob. Qlooo.), t.e. " If any one died without an iMir.** It hai 
naturally a plural, (mes, and ahould not be confounded with the niunstaL 

202. Tioo in 0. E. ia thua declined : Noul and ac. two, twei, and 
hoain ; gen. twd-re (A. S. tweg^ ; d&t. ttoorm and two-m (A. S. 

In three, originally ihdr, r has ahifted its poeitkm. (A. S. tkno, O.E. 
th^reo, thre,) 

The abfltract equivalents of one, two, and three, are wm^, dmaUiif, 
and trinity. 

Five and teven (A. S,fif and $eofon) have assumed a fiat « for the 
old/. 

iVtn« is a compression of the A. S. nigon, 

203. Eleven (A. S. efu2-2tf/oii, 0. K efM2-2even^ en-Jevm, en4ene, d4eae) 
is a compound of «»»'' one," and leven*^** ten," and thus oorrespondfl 
in formation with the Latin wn-decim and the Greek en-deikck. 

Twehe (A. S. Uoe^fe) is a compound of twe, ** two," and Zi^oii or leoen, 
"ten," thus corresponding with the Latin dwhdecim and the Greek 
do-dekcL As in/t«, the final/ of the A. S. is pronounced v, 

204. The cardinals from thirteen to nineteen are formed by 
suffixing 'teen (A. S. tyn, " ten," 0. E. tyne, tene) to the first 
nine numerals. 

In thir'teen r retains its original position; but in 0. E. we find 
threttene and throttene, and in A. S. ^breottyne. 

Fif'teen contains five in its original form (A. S. fif), and the sufiSbc has 
modified the root-voweL 

Eighteen has a t performing double duty ; but in 0. E. we meet with 
eighte4ene, from the A. S. eahta4yne» 

205. The cardinals from twenty to ninety are formed by 
sufi&xing -ty (A. S. -tig) to the first nine numerals ; -ty or -tig 
is another form of ten, but its force as a suffix differs from 
that of 'teen. Six-teen = 6 + 10 ; six-ty = 6x10. 

Twairty (A. S. iwen4ig) contains the word twain (A. S. twegen, 
"two"). 

Tkir4y, The A S. thrirtig, and the 0. E. thrirtty, have transposed 
the r. 

Fif-iy (A. S. fif-iig) has the original // and has modified the root- 
▼oweL 
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In Eighty, t perfomiB a doable duty. The A. S. form was eahU^-tig, 
and hence the 0. E. eighte-4y. 

Ninety is a compresBion of A. S. nigontig, 

206. The A. S. word for hundred was hwnd. To this in 0. E. was 
appended the suffix -«r, ** an hunder fold " {Boh, of Brtmne), ** an hunder 
syth." (Id,) The word then received the suffix of an abstract noun, 
-ath or -eth. Hence we frequently find hwndi^h — ''ane hundreth 
ladies '* (Dunbar), " a hundred poetical spirits" (Bet from Pam.), The 
<A was sometimes written t — ''thre hondret** (Rob, OUmc.), but more 
oommonly d. The word hund/red exists in A. S., but it means a sub- 
division of a shire. 

Thousound (A. S. tkusend) in 0. E. is often written thouswnt, 
MiU^on, billion, &c. are mod«m words, of French origin, the 
termination indicating the square of the number (1000 x 1000, &c.). 

207. In compounding numerals, from ttoewty-one to ninety-nine, it is 
usual to prefix the higher number, taenty-two, thirty-five, &c ; but when 
they are connected by and, the lower number is placed first — two and 
twenty, five and thirty, &c. In 0. E., however, we read ninety and 
nine, &c. In compounds from 101 to 999> we write the hundreds 
first) and connect the lower numbers by and — '* nine hundred and 
ninety-nine." In expressing numbers above 1000, it is usual to place 
the hij^r numbers first, and to write and before the tens ; or if 
there are no tens, before the units — e. g, ** one thousand eight hundred," 
<<twD thousand eight hundred and sixty-two," ''three thousand eight 
hundred and two." In this form of expression the nouns Tiwndred, 
thotuand, &c, never receive a plural suffix, the plurality being sufficiently 
marked by the preceding numeral 

208. The ordinal numeials axe adjectiyes^ formed^ witli the 
exception of the first two, from the cardinals. In fractional 
numbers they are nsed as nouns, a third, & fourth, Ssc, 

Efa^f, guasrter, and tithe, are the fractional equivalents of two, four, 
and ten, 

Fint, the superlative of ybr, "the foremost " (see § 190, t.). 

Second. This word is peculiar, being derived, not from the Saxon twa, 
but from the Latin secundo, ** following." This peculiarity may be 
explained. In Anglo-Saxon there was no single word to express 
** second ; " the phrase the other being used for that purpose (as in Latin 
altero-). Hence Bobert of Brunne, in an enumeration, writes, " the 
fyrst, ^ Ufther, the thrid," &c. To remedy this defect, our ancestors 
adopted the Norman-French term tecond, and employed the other in a 
more general sense. 

209. The sufi^ of the ordinal numerals is -ih (A. S, and 

p2 
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O. £. -the). These words were plrobaUj 8iiper]atiTe& Com- 
pare Latin dec-imo-, Greek dek-iUa-. 



Thir-d (A. S. thrirdde). The origmal form ii retained in Old Edq^ 
ihridde or thrid, and in the word rid^mg, or rather tkrid4mff, a dhisifln 
of Torkflhire. Ai the word commences with an asperate, the nnasperated 
d takes the place of th ; two asperates so near being objectionable. The 
flat d is owing to the liquid r. 

FtmHh (A. S. feorthe), 0. K ferthe andferOL 

Fif-th retains the original ^ with a modified ToweL In the A. S. 
fif4e and 0. E. fif-t, the loss of the asperate and the sharp t are due to 
the sharp asperate^ 

Su>ih. Ilie A. S. nx4e and the 0. E. iia^ are doe to the sharp 
sibilant x. 

In Eigh-th t does doable duty; but in A. S. we haye eakUhthe, and 
in 0. K eighte^he. 

Tenth (A. S. teothe). The old form is still retained in the word tUU 

EUffenrlh, A. S. endh/f-U, 0. E. endtrf-U and enleven4k, 

Twdf-ih (A. S. twdf4e) retains the original/. 

In both these the loss of the asperate in -<e is caused by the pre- 
ceding/. 

210. The ordinal numerals aboye tiaBlh in A. S. have the suffix -otfte, 
with the exception of devemlh and twelfth^ and those from IZth to WK 
drop the final n of the cardinal. Hence instead of ilwrieeih4hf we find 
in 0. E. thrett-eth (A. S. ^ryUe-othe). 

211. In compound ordinal nnmbers the last only assumes 
the ordinal form ; " twenty-third," " one-hnndred-and-twenty- 
fonrth," "two-thousand-one-hundred-and-twenty-fifbh," The 
whole is Tiewed as a single compound word. 

212. Distributive numerals signify how ma/ay at a time. 
There are no separate forms to express them in English, but 
the following phrases are employed : " by twos," *' two by 
two," " two and two," " two each," " two at a time," " two 
apiece." 

Fading onehy <me away. — CoUridgt. 

The stars are out ly two» and Hvrees. — Wordwxnih, 

These three and three with osier bands we tied.— J'qptf. 

Which will be less than afarihing a^piece, — Swift, 

I took four muskets and loaded them with two slugs and five fftn^U 
bullets eac^ — Defoe, 
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213. Multipliers are expressed : (1) by Saxon words formed 
by the suffix -fold (A. S. -feald, 0. E. -felde), as two-fold, 
three-fold, four-fold ; and (2) by Latin words, as simrple (or 
sin-gle, Lai sin-guli), dovMe, tre-hle or tri-ple, quadru-pU, &c. 
(Lat. simplici-y du-plid-, trv-plici-, quadru-plid-), the sufi&x 
■^le or -pie (Lat. -plied) meaning the same as -fold, 

214. Bo4h (A. S. hortwa, hurtu; 0. E. &a^f, he^e, hothi, ho, heye). Bo 
iB a compression of tvfo ; so Latin am-ho and his of c^i^ and (2tti« ; and 
A. S. 5a of ttoa. Hence h<i-ttoa and hti4u, ** bo-th,*' is twa-Uoa, or two- 
two, i.e, two taken together. In 0. E. a genitive hey^e, ** of both," ib 
found. 

215. The following are nonns employed as collective nume" 
rah : pair, brace, couple, leash, dozen, score, and gross, 

21 6. There are two classes of numeral adverbs : (1) Cardinal ; 

(2) Ordinal. The cardinal adverbs answer to the question 

" How often ? " — once, twice, thrice, &c. The ordinal adverbs 

show in what order certain facts are treated— ;;2r^ secondly/, 

thirdly, &c. 

The first three cardinal adverbs are fonned by the suffix -ce; on-ee, 
twirce, (hrirce, formerly written <m-e«, twi-es, thri-es, and pronounced aa 
a disyllable : '' twi-^s or thri-^s in the year.' Hence the 0. E. forms 
of once — anris, enres, onr^s. The otheis are expressed by the cardinal 
numbers and the word ** times : ** 

NiM times the space that meaaures day and night. — Milton, 

In O. E. they were sometimes formed by the sufi&x -sythe (time) ; €.g. 
a hv/ndersythe, a hundred times. 

In onct, twice, thrice, observe the sha/rp sibilant after a liquid and a 
vowel ; possibly to distinguish these adverbs in later times from <mes, 
twos, threes. In 0. E. when the vowel e was dropt, twice and {hrioe 
were written twise, thrise, and pronounced ttoize, thrize, 

217. An adverb of a peculiar form is frequently seen in 0. E. It is 
a compound of the old preposition tm, and a cardinal numeral : atirtuo, 
<i4wo, Orlwavn, Orthree, Orsevene, t.e. in two, three, seven parts. 

This lond was deled orthre among thre sones. — Mob. Cflouc 
The modem English form is in ttoo, &c 

218. Indefinite Article, A modification of the numeral. 
one (0. E. ane, an, a) is used to denote a single object inde- 
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finitely : An adder, an hour, ft flower, a year. It is naiiaUy 
called aiiQ Inde/lnite Article, When placed before a word 
beginning with a consonant, the asperate, w, or y, the n was 
rejected : a man, a horse, a year, a walL There is a tendency 
in modem English to omit it before u when that letter repre- 
sents the diphthong eu ; a union* 

This nse of the numeral prevails in most modem languages 
of the Indo-European &mily. 

219. y-one is a compound of the negative and ''one.** It 
is frequently shortened into no, ''none other,'' ''no other/' It 
is both an ac^ective and a noun, and though containing the 
numeral one, can be used either in the singular or the plural 

Onrly (0. E. on4iche\ an-y, <U-<me, and cU-onCf are also 
deriyatives of this numeraL 



PRONOUNS. 

220. Pronouns are short words used to represent nouns 
without naming them. They thus avoid a repetition that 
would be always tedious, and often obscure. 

Gabriel thus bespake the Fiend : 
Satan, / know thy strengtli, and thou knoVst mdne, — Milton, 

If we had no pronouns, the last line must have appeared 
thus : — 

Satan, Qabriel knows Satan's strength, and Satan knows Qabrid's. 

221. A pronoun may represent a noun in any of the forms specified 
in §78. 

(1) Noun, David said unto Nathan, Thou art the man. — Eng. Bib, 

(2) Numeral. Of them he chose twelve, whom also he named 

Apostles.— /(i. 

(3) Oerwnd. As he loved cursing, therefore let U come upon him. 

—Id. 

(4) Infinitive, Can it be sin to hn(ya t—MiUm, 

(5) Infinitive clcmae. The first thought was to confine him to the 

Tower ; but that was contrary to the politeste of modem 
war.— Horace Walpole. 
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(6) SeiUmee, 

You all did see that on the Luperoal 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 

Which he did thrice refute. Was this ambition I — ShaJsspere, 

222. As nouns are often implied in adjectiyes, so certain 
pronouns are used as adjectives to represent such nouns. 
Pronouns so used are called Pronominal Ai^ectives. 

223. Pronouns are divided into Personal, Demonstrative, 
Belative, Interrogative, Possessive, Eeflective, Beciprocal, 
Indefinite, and Distributiva 

Personals. 

224. Personal pronouns are words used to denote the 

person who speaks and the person addressed : 

/ am thy father's spirit. — Shakspere, 
King did / call tJue ? No, thou art not king. — Fd. 

These two are the only true personal pronouns. To mark 
the person or thing of which we are speaking, a form of the 
demonstrative is used. (See § 233.) 

They have no distinctions of gender, because, as the 
persons are in actual communication, such distinctions axe 
unnecessary. 

The person who speaks is usually called the First person ; 
the person addressed, the Second, 

225. The inflection of the personal pronouns is Irregular. 
The cases and numbers are sometimes erroneously considered 
to be derived from various roots. 

226. Inflection of the First Personal Pronoun : 

SmfftUar, Plu/ral. 

Norn, I. 
Aec, me. 
Oen. mi-ne, my. 
J)at, me. 

227. / (A S. ic, 0. E. ich, iCf ik) has lost the final guttural, and 

perhaps an initial m (mic). In Old and provincial English 
we frequently find eham » icham; chill ^ich wiU; chM = 
ieh wtlde^ &c., in which the vowel is lost and the guttural 
retained. 



Nom, we. 
Ace, us. 
Oen, our-s, om*. 
Dot, us. 
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w^e, aoo. (A. S. meek, mee, meh, me) baa lost the final gntturaL 
Compare the Gknnan mieh. 

mine (A. S. mvfi). In 0. K we meet with nioh pbnuNS as 
"maugre myne" (Rob, Brwme), ie. "in spite of me." In 
modem EngUah the suffix is rejected when the noon npon 
which the genitiye depends is expressed, and retained when 
the noun is omitted. 

Te powers of truth, that bid m/y soul aspire^ 
Far from my bosom drive the low desire. — Ooldemitk, 
Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine. — Id. 
In old writers mine is oommonly used before words beginning 
with a vowel or h: "mine enemy," "myn word," "myn 
helthe;" and occasionally before those beginning with a 
consonant : 
Lady, thine sorrow can I not portray. — Chattcer, 

m£, dat. (A. S. fn«, Gfer. mir). " fne-thinks," i.e. it appears to me. 
It thinketh me 1 sing as wel as thon. — Chmtoer. 
Woe is me, i.e. to me {vae mihi). Qive me the doggers. — Shaktpere. 

228. we (A. S. toe, C^erman wir, 0. E. too) has probably lost a final r or a 
ttf , aoc. (A. S. us, 0. K ovs) : the initial io is absorbed. 
our (A. S. ur-e, 0. E. w-S, ur, our-4) has probably lost the 
suffix -en. Hence in old and provincial English we meet with 
our^. '* Nonnulli hem, oum, youm, hien dicunt pro Jien, 
own, &c., Bed barbaric^ nee quisquam, credo, sio scriboe 
Bolet." {WaUii, Or. Ang. c. 7.) "And some ovr-en wenten to 
the grave." (Wid\f.) The r represents the « in " us." In 
modem English, when the noun upon which our depends is 
omitted, the old genitive suffix -e is replaced by the modem 
form -B. 
Our spoil is won, ovr task is done. — SheUey, 

'Tis we, 'tis ours are changed. — Id. 

The form ours was unknown in the old Anglian language, and even 
in 0. E. we find ovr : 

Our is the dishonoure. — Kyng Aliscmd. 
us, dat (A. S.tw). "it«-thoughte'' (Chaucer), i.e. it appeared to 
us. " Thanneedeth us (dat.) no weapon us (ac.) to save." (Id.) 

This pronotm in A. S. had a dual number : N. vnt, G. wicer, D and 
Ac. unc. Traces of this survive in the 0. E. unker, " of us two," and 
wnke, "to us two." 

The fuller form tc (I) is supposed by some to be identical with the 
numeral " one " (Sans, eka). The speaker is occasionally described as 
"number one." 
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229. Inflection of the Second Personal Pronoun : 



Smgula/r, 

Norn. thou. 
Ace thee. 
Oen. thi-ne, thy. 
IkU, thee. 



Plvrail. 

Nom. ye. 

Ace. you. 

GeTi. you-r, you-r-a. 

Dot, you. 



230. Ihou (A. S. and 0. E. thii), dat. and ace. th^ee (A. S. ik^. In 
most of the Indo-European languages the second personal 
pronoun seems to be identical with the numeral two. 

Thou in Shakspere*s time was frequently expressive of familiarity or 
contempt. " If thou thoiiest him some thrice^ it shall not be amiss " 
(Twelfth Night), ** All that Lord Cobham did was at thy instigation, thou 
yiper 1 for I ^Aou thee, thou traitor" {Coke). It was commonly employed 
in addressing inferiors. (See JvZ, Caes. A. 1, S. 1, and Craik's note.) In 
modem English it is limited to poetiy, poetical prose, and addresses to 
the Supreme Being. On ordinary occasions we use you. 

In such phrases as " this son of thme" " a book of mine" &c., we 
seem to have both the genitive suffix and the preposition, as in the 
Latin <id urb-em we have both the preposition and the accusative suffix. 
This form of expression is used generally when the noun is accom- 
panied by a demonstrative pronoun, or by the indefinite article — 
although in 0. K we meet with "this thy son," &g. It indicates pos- 
seflsion. See Syntax. , 

ihi-ne (A. S. and O.E. ihi-n). See remarks on mi-7ie, § 227. Its 
true genitival character is seen in the old English phrase 
"mavgre thin" (Havelok the Dane), i.e. " in spite of thee.'' 

ye (A. S. ge). y frequently takes the place of an earlier g. 

The O.E. writers treated ^e as a nom. and you as an accus. ''I 
know you not, whence ye are." {Eng, £ib.) The later writers confused 
them, and in modem English ye is found only in poetry ; you is the 
ordinary form in prose. 

you, ace. and dat. (A. S. eow, 0. E. yow, ow, ou). This word is 
now used as a nominative, accusative, and dative. 

you-r (A. S. eoto-er, 0. E. yovher, ourr). e is lost, and, unlike mine 
and thine, the suffix r is retained when the noun is expressed. 
When the noun is omitted, in modem English a second 
genitive suffix 8 is added. In 0. K this a is frequently 
wanting. Thus Chaucer : — 

Fro that blisfull hour 
That I you swore to ben all freely your, 

I am and will be your in will and herte. — Id, 
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231. Demarutrative prononns are used to point out the 

position of the object to which they refer: 

Can this cockpit hold 
The Tasty fields of France l—Skaitpere. 
Beneath thorn nigged elms, that yew-tres^s shada^-^Trof . 

They are local acfjectiyes; bnt^ by omitting the object 
defined, they may be nsed as nouns : ^What are these which 
are arrayed in white robes ? ** {En^. Bih,) 

The following are Demonstrative prononns : this, thai, he, 
she, it, they, the, such, so, yon, yonder. 

282. The root of the demonstratlTe appears in the Indo-Eoropeta lan- 
guages with the initial letters t,d,1h,ih,h, followed bj any of the -fowds. 

233. The following forms of the demonstratiye are com- 
monly, but incorrectly, termed Personal pronoxms :— 





Singular, 






PhtrdL 


Masc 


Fern. 


Neuter. 




M. F. N» 


Nom, he 


she 


it 


Nom. 


they 


Ace — 


— 


it 


Ace. 




Otn. hi-8 


he-r 


it-8 


Otn. 


thei-r thei-r-a 


Dai. hi-m 


he-r 


it 


Dot. 


the-m 



234. aJie. In A. S. there Vere two forms of the feminine demon- 
strative, Jie-o and ae-o. Both are found in 0. E. : **heo 
cryede " = " she cried ** {Rob. Ohuc.) ; and even he (= the) 
occurs in Robert of Brunne : ** Thoghe he to him consente." 
In modem provincial English it takes the form hoo (Lane.). 
On the other hand, we find in Bob. of Glouc. and Langtoft» 
iheo, schoy aho, and se. Of these two forms one naturally 
yielded to the other ; teo and sho survive in the modem the. 
Compare the Latin hie and sic. 

it (A. S. hit). The form hit is common in 0. E. ; t is usually 
considered a neuter suffix, but there is reason to believe that 
it is part of the original root. 

hi-8 masc. (A. S. hi-s, 0. E. hy-s, hi^). Thus Bobert of Brunne, 
"maugre his," i. e, "in spite of him.** Like the Lat. cujus, his 
in 0. E. received the inflectional endings of an adjective : 
"And his-^ disciples camen and took his body." (Widif.) 
Misen in provincial English is formed on the analogy of 
mine and thirie. His in 0. E. is occasionally used for her : 

That ilk yere the queue died in Lyndseie ; 

At Westmynster, I wene, his body did they leie.— i2o6. QUmc, 
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he-r gen. (A. S. hi-re, 0. B. hi^S, Jie-rS, and hi-r). 

U-s (A. S. and 0. E. hi-s). The iieuter hU is common in Old 

English as late as the 17th century : " I will examine all the 

kinds of love, his nature, beginning, difEerence, objects; how 

it is honest or dishonest, a vertue or a Tice ; his powers and 

e£fect8 ; how far it extends."— burton (1621). 

The word exhibits three stages of development : (1), when it served 

for both masculine and neuter ; (2), a period of tmcertainty, when 

we find his, her, it, and very rarely, its, "It carryeth a sting in 

the top of her neck" (TopseO), "It knighthood and it friends" (Ben 

Jonson); and (3), when it received the ordinary gen. suffix -s. It does 

not oocur in the authorized version of the Bible, its place being 

supplied by his, her, or thereof. In Shakspere, Bacon, and Milton, it 

occurs only in a few isolated passages. Diyden, on the other hand, 

was 80 fcmiliftr with the word, that he charges Ben Jonson with 

grammatical inaccuracy for employing his. Milton and Dryden 

seem, then, to mark ihp period of its general adoption in English 

literature.* 

him, he^, dat. (A. S. hi-m, /li-re). "Him thoughts that his herte 
wold broke" {Chaucer): i,e. it appeared tohim. Him andAer are 
now commonly used as accusatives. Hy-ne accus. masc. (A. S. 
hi-ne, 0. E. hy-ne). This form is seen occasionally in 0. E. but 
it is generally displaced by him. The change occurred in the 
semi- Anglian period. It is somewhat doubtful whether the 
accusative him is the old dative, or an abbreviation of hint i 
The disciples that were his 
Anon hy hyne forsoke. — WUl, de Shoreham. 
The old accusative liBminine hi is replaced by her. 
Throughout the plural of this pronoun the initial asperate of the 
A. S. and O. E. appears as <Ain modem English : — 

they (A. S. hi, 0. K hi, ho,heo, hei, and thet). The old accusative 

At is lost ; its place is supplied by them^ 
ikeir (A. 8. hirra, heo-ra, 0. E. hire, heore, here, hvr, hor, her, hires, 
Keren, ther). See remarks on your (§ 230). The form heren or 
hem, found in old English, was unknown in A.S.:— 

That was heren (theirs), now hyt is thyne.— i2o&. Qlottc. 

t&e-m, dat. (A. S. hi-m, he-om, 0. E. Ae-m, ho-m, he-n, iha-m). **Hem 
thoght" (i2o&..6n(9m«),t. 6. it appeared to them. This dative 
is now used also as the accusative. 
Mandeville and Chaucer use they, but not them or their. 



* See Dr. Craik, EngL of Shaks. p. 97, and Mr. Watts, Trans. 
PhiL Soo. 1852. 
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235. In addition to the above, the following forms of the 
demonstratiYe are in genenl use : 

(1) this (sisg.), thete (plur.), used to pout ont objects near the 

speaker. (Lat. ho-,) 

This pencil take, she said, whose colours clear 

Richly paint the yemal year; 
Thine too thete golden keys, immortal boy 1 — Oray 

(2) ^4U (sing.), thoie (plnr.), used to indicate objects distant from 

the speaker. (Lat UUh,) 
And first review that long-extended plain. 
And yon wide groree already passed with pain. — CoHmt. 
Long hast thou lingered midst those islands fair. 
Which lie like jewels on the Indian deep. — Zamb. 

When two objects are named, this represents the latter ; 
that, the former. 

I%ii can unlock the gates of Joy ; 

Of Horror thiU and thrilliTig Fears. — Cfray 

They are also used as logical pronouns, ue. they represent 
something of which we have been speaking without indi- 
cating its locality. 

I chaige thee, fling away ambition : 
By that sin fell the angels. — ShaJupere, 

286. In 0. E. the following forms of this occur : — Sing. N. this ; Ae. 
ihes-nef this, thcLs; D. thisse, thusse; Flur. N. this, thesS, ihusS; Ac. 
and D. ^lenne* 

Thirs, these, those are reduplicated forms of the. Compare the 
Genn. di&se^, the Greek totit-ta, the French c&^, ce-la, and Latin 
hi-€{e). 

Thai (A. S. thcstf 0. £. ihety thi£) is the simple demonstrative. The 
final t is generally considered to be the neuter sufiix ; but see § 234. 

237. The, which is commonly called the Definite Artide, 
is in reality the demonstrative pronoun. In modem English 
it has no distinctions of gender, number, or casa 

In all the Indo-European languages in which the Definite Article is 
found, it is a form of the Demonstrative. In A. S. and 0. K it was 
decUned like an adjective. 

* Coleridge, Gloss. Index. 
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Inflection of the in 0. E. 
Singvlar, 

Masc. Fern. Neuter. 

N. the t^eo or tho thet or tliat 

Ac. then, thane thun thet or that 

Q. this thare or there this. 

D. thon, than, then thare or there thon, than, then 

Plvral. 

the, theo or tho.* 

238. Such, meaning ''like this/' is sometimes a noun; 
''Meie strength of understanding would perhaps have made 
him mch in any age " {De Quincey) ; and sometimes an adjec- 
tive: 

Swh harmony is in immortal souls. — Shakspere. 

Such (A. S. 8wi4ef 0. E. atoirUs, 9-like, a-lyk, rufi-ch, au-e) is a 
compound of the demonstrative so, this, and liCf like. Com- 
pare the Latin ta-li-f and the Qerm. 8o4eh » so-lich 

Thdrlk (A. S. ihy-lic, 0. E. thi-Us, thu4k, the-lk, thirhe), still found 
in provincial English, is a compound of the demonstrative the 
and lie, and so corresponds in meaning with such. In A. S. 
there was a form thi$4ief and in 0. K we meet with the re- 
duplicated pronoun thi»-ihulke (Rob, Olouc,), 

239. So (A. S. 8wa, 0. E. ma, sa), usually found as an 
adverb, is sometimes a demonstrative pronoun : 

We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow ; 
Our wiser sons no doubt will think us so. — Pope. 

To. The word to in « to-day," "to-night," "to-morrow," 0. E 
** to-year," " to-mom," is another form of the Demonstrative. 

240. Same (A. S. sarne, connected with root sam, one) is 
frequently a Demonstrative. It is used both as an adjective 
and a noun, and is usually preceded by the, this, that, oi 

which : 

Kbunts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame, 
A|fMi ff ^maMi and soars, another and the same. — Darwin. 



* Coleridge, Gloss. Index. 
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fiepablioan spirit can only be combated by a tpirit of ike tarn 
nature. — BurJte, 

Ilk and Ilha (A. a yle) are found in O. K and L. Sc with the 
meaning ** same." 

241. Another demonstratlYe pronoun is yon, yond (A. S. 
geond, 0. £. yund), or yonder, meaning '^ that in the distance:" 

Nor y<m yolcano's flaming fountains. — ShdUy, 
Tvnd Gasaius hath a lean and hungry look. — Shdkapen, 
Near ycnd&r copee, where onoe the garden smiled.-— (ToUimttiL 

They are also nsed as adyerbe : 

Him that yon soars on golden wingw — MUkm» 

TimdHs that same knave. — Shaktpere, 

I and the lad will go yonder, — Eng, Bib. 

It should be observed that yonder has two distinct mean- 
ings : (1) To that place in the distance, with verbs of motion, 
and (2) ca that place in the distance, with verbs of rest : (Lai 
illo and iUic). 

242. The following adverbs are formed from the demon- 
strative pronoun he oiihe : — 

1. Simple, 

he^e (A. S. he-r), dat., " at this place." 

hirther (A. S. hirder, 0. E. hi-der, he-ther), " to this place." He^ 
with verbs of motion is a compression of he-^ier, just as or 
is contracted from other, where from whether, &c. 

henrce (A. S. henran, heonrci, 0, £. hen-en, henin4, he^h^en, hennrttf 
hens), "from this place." In A. S. -an or -on is an adverbial 
sufl&x denoting motion from, as northron, ** from the north." 
Compare Norse -than, and Greek -then ; en4hen, Lat. in-de, 

how (A. S. Av, 0. E. hoo, ho, hotae), ablative^ ''in this manner." 
In 0. E. this word is frequently demonstrative, meaning $o : 
More for eye than for love (mony mon serveth howe). — Roib. Gfl, 

the-re (A. S. thce-r), dat., " at that place.** 

ihirther (A. S. thirder, 0. E. the-dir, thirder, thunder), "to ihat place." 
The^re with verbs of motion is a contraction of ihe^der. 

then-ce (A. S. than-on, than^one^ 0. E. than-ene, then/nre, the-then, 
ihennree, thens), "from that place." See remarks on "hence," 
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$0 (A. S. and 0. E. twa), an ablative, "in this manner." Lat. sirC, 
thus (A. S. thuB, O. E. thit), *' in ihU manner." 

And while I stoode ikia dark and pale. — Chaucer, 

ihm (A. S. ihoMirif O. E. ih€wnr4, UimvnrS, theim-4, tko, than). 
Dative, " <U thcU time." 

Full litle thought they than 
That the mighty Pan 
Was kindly come to live with them below. — Milton, 

thy (A. S. thy, 0. E. thi), ablat. is found only in the 0. E. compound 
foT-Oiy, "for that reason," therefore. Another form, tht, is 
common in modem English before comparatives, "ikt more," 
"<A«less"&c. 



there-from 
there-f ro, O. K 
there-fore 
there-fom, 0. E. 
there-thro, 0. E. 
there-till, O. E. 
there-in 
there-on 
ther€K>f 
there-by 
there-with 
tliere-upon 



2. Com/pofvini, 

there^it 

there-to 

there-after 

there^bout(8) 

here-about(s) 

here-from 

here-tofore 

here-in 

here-on 

heife-of 

here-at 

here-upon 



here-after 

here-by 

here-unto 

here-under 

here-in-after, 0. E. 

here-in-before, 0. E. 

hither-ward 

thither-ward 

hence-forth 

thence-forth 

hence-forward 

thence-forward 



These compounds consist principally of the old case of the pronoun 
with the governing preposition sufiSxed. 



Intbbbogativbs and Eelatives. 

243. The IrOerrogative pronoun is used in asking 
questions : 

Who thundering comes on blackest steed. 
With slackened bit and hoof of speed ? — Byrim, 

The Relative refers to some person or thing previously 
mentioned, or to be mentioned : 

How blest is he, who crowns in shades like these 
A youth of labour with an age of ease l—Qoldtmith, 

Who steals my purse, (he) steals trash. — Shakspere, 
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344. The person or thing represented by the Selative is 
called the Antecedent, because it ubh&Hj precedes the EelatiYe. 

The Eelative is often used to connect sentences ; it is 
then equivalent in meaning to a coi^'unction and a noun. 

245. The Interrogative pronouns are who, what, whe^ther, 
which, who-ever, what-ever, which^ever. The BelatiYe pronouns 
are who, what, which, who-ever, what-ever, which-ever, who-to, 
who-ichever, what-m-ever, which^to-ever, that, as, and hut 
(negative). 

246. In most languages the same root is employed for the inteno* 
g^tive and the relative. It appears in the Indo-European family with 
the following initial letters : p, h, qa, t, d, wh, hw, h. 

247. Who (A. S. Atoa, 0. E. hv>o, hoo, ho), nom., sing, and plnr., mase. 
and fern., interrog. and rel. In the Anglian and early English writers 
this form of the pronoun is used only as an interrogative.* The 
relative is that, that. Even Ben Jonson does not recognise it as a 
relative; '*one relative, which" (Eng. Gram.). In the authorized 
version of the Bible, the relative is occasionally wAo, but commonly 
that. In Old English writers it is sometimes incorrectly used as a 
neuter : " sins who " (Jer. Taylor) ; "vainglories who" (SirT. Browne). 
It is never employed as an adjective. 

WTio-te (A. S. hwcB'8, 0. E. wa-s, who-a), gen., sing, and plur., masc. 
feuL and (sometimes) neuter, interr. and rel. In Anglian and early 
English writers it is employed only as an interrogative, and is of all 
genders. In modem English its use as a neuter is properly limited 
to poetry : 

With many a shell in whose hollow-wreathed chamber 
We Peris of ocean by moonlight have slept. — Moore. 

And even in poetry the inanimate objects are frequently personified. 

Who-m (A. S. hwd-m, 0. E. hwa-m, wha-m, wa-m), dat. and ace., sing, 
and plur., masc and fem., interr. and rel. In A. S. this form is only 
interrogative and dative, of all genders. In 0. E.it is very rarely 
relative, and then usually accompanied by the preposition to. It is 
generally masculine or feminine, but occasionally neuter: "Gk)od 
dysportes and honest gamys in whom a man joyeth without any 
repentence after" {Book of SL Albans). In modem English it is also 
used as an accusative. 



Trans. PhiL Soc 1860, p. 64. 
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The old accusative (A. S. htoo-ne, 0. E. hwa-n, who-n, wa-n) is 
found in early English writers. Whom is never employed as an 
a4jective. 

248. What (A. a hwcet, 0. E. toot), interr. and relative. In A. S. it 
is only interrogative and singular, and is never employed as an adjec- 
tive. In modem English it is (1) Interrogative : if used without a 
noun, it is singular and neuter ; if the noun is expressed, it is of any 
gender and either numher. (2) Helative : it is singular and neuter, 
and equivalent in meaning to that which: " What he hids be done is 
finished with the bidding " {Shakipere), i.e. that which he bids, &c 

Whai — what is sometimes used elliptically to connect sentences: 
" Bat now in our memorie, what by decay of the haven, and what by 
overthrow of Religious Houses and losse of Calice, it is brought in 
manner to miserable nakednesse and decay." — Lambert, 

It is frequently used elliptically to express indignation or surprise : 

Wliat / did CfBsar swoon ? — Shakvpere, 
Who is also an imdefimite pronoun (see § 260). 

249. Whe-iher (A. S. hwcs^her^ 0. E. whe-dyr, wer), interrogative 
direct and indirect. It is the pronoun who, with the old com- 
parative suffix -th.er, and means *' which of the two." Compare the 
Latin u-/ero- and the Greek po-tero-, ** Whether of them twain did the 
will of his father ? " Eng. Bib. « In Moronio Pia or Moronic Felix— I 
^jioimot whether — a &t prebend fell void." — BuHon, 

250. Whi-iih (A. S. hvn-lc, 0. E. hwirUs, whi-lky whib-lk, hwurcchej 
wft-eK) ; interrog. and rel. of any gender and either number. It is 
a compound of hwa and lie, ** like what : " compare Latin gua-li- 
and Qerman we-Uh-er, As an interrogative it differs slightly in mean- 
ing from who, "Who spoke ? " asks the question generally and inde- 
finitely. " Which spoke ?" inquires for a particular individual among 
a definite number. As a relative, in modem English, it is limited to 
inanimate and irrational beings. It has no inflectional cases, and is 
oaed both as an adjective and a noun. Which is not used as a rela- 
tive by Widif (1380), but frequently by Tyndale (1584) ; which that is 
a relative in Clhaucer. 

251. Who-^ver, what-ever, which-ever, interrog. and relat. In the 
interrogative the suffix -ever marks emphatic surprise; "Who-ever can 
it be?** In the relative it emphatically includes aU, no matter who. 

Who-ao, who-8o-ever, what-80-ever, which-so-ever. These forms are all 
relative. In who-so-ever, who is declined ; whoee-so-ever, whom-so-ever. 
In O. E. the latter elements of the compound are frequently separated 
by intervening words : " of what kind so ever it may be." Compare 

G 
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the Laiin " gut me cumqtie Tidit" Wlolif does not me tnlafoever, but 
it frequently ocean in Tjndale. 

252. That (A. S. OuH, 0. E. tket, tkU, ik%t). This word, oxiginany a 
demonstrative, is the relative in A. S. and O. E. It is employed for 
all genders and both numbers. It is often used in O. EL (like wkai) as 
an equivalent for thai fehieh, "Thai God loveth, thou shalt love" 
{Rob. Bnmne), The relative and demonstrative forms are frequently 
interchanged, and were probably identical in origin. 

258. J« (A. S. ctl-swa, 0. E. (U^noa^ a^<). This word is a oontractian 
of al-io ; it is, however, occasionally found as a relative, generally 
when the antecedent is tame or sudk : 

Art thou af eard 
To be t^ tame in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire ? — ShaJa, 

Tears mch (u angels weep, burst forth. — MUton. 

i.e. tears like thote which angels weep. 

BvJt is frequently equivalent in meaning to a relative and a negative. 
Compare the Latin quin^qui non. 

There is no vice so simple, hvt assumes 

Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. — Skakapere, 

i. e. iohieh does not assume, &c. 

254. The A dverbs formed from the Interrogative and Relative pronoun 
are the following : 

(1) Simple, 

whe-re (A. S. hwce-Vy 0. E. wha-re), dat. fem. '^aiwhai place." 
tohirther (A. S. hwai'der, 0. E. whirder, whthder, foo-der, wo-4her, 

whe-ther), " to what place." TTAefe, with verbs of motion, is a 

compression of whe-iher. Cf. there » therder (§ 242). 
whatHie (A. S. hxaan-on, 0. E. wh(m'ene, whan-ene, whe4hm, 

wharm-es, wJienn-es)^ gen. **from what place." See remarks on 

hence (§ 242). 
when (A. S. hwasnn-e, 0. E. htoann-iy hwenn-i, whannriy whewnSf 

hwan, whan, wan, wone), dat. *' at what time." 
why (A. S. htoi, 0. K hwi, whi, tvi, toy, wit), ablat. "for what 



reason." 



how (A. S. hwu, hu, 0. E. hou, wu), ablat. "tn what manner." 
whe-ther (A. S. hwas-ther, 0. E. whe-dyr, wer), " which of the 
two." 
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(2) Com/p(mnd. 

where-ever how-ever whence-BO-ever 

when-ever where-so-ever howw30-ever 

why-eyer when-so-eyer whither-so-ever 

The following haye the goyeming preposition suffixed : 

where-at where-in where-unto 

where-by where-of where-upon 

where-fore where-on where-with 

where-aboat(8) where-to where-with-al 

Possesmes, 

255. Possessive pronomis are the genitive cases of tlie 
personal, demonstrative, interrogative, and relative pronouns, 
/ ih(m, hey who, employed as adjectives. 

'Twas minCt 'tis Am. — Shdkgpere. 

They are — my, mine, our, ours, thy, thine, your, yours, 
his, her, its, their, theirs, whose. 

Reflective ProTumns, 

256. A pronoun which represents the subject of the verb 
in any case but the nominative, is called Reflective, &om the 
Latin reflect-, ** bend back," because the agent is supposed to 
bend the action hack upon himsel£ 

There is no such pronoun in A. S. or modem English. To 
express the fact that the agent is acting upon himself the 
PersonaLs and the Demonstratives, him, her, it, them, were 
employed in 0. E., and are sometimes so used by modem 
writers : 

I thought me richer than the Persian king. — Ben Jonson. 
They were commanded to make them ready. — ^. Fox* 
Right 88 A serpent hideth him under flowers. — Chcmcer, 
He sat him down at a pillar's base. — Byron, 

A more emphatic mode of expressing the reflective idea is 

to subjoin the word self to these pronouns. "Thou hast 

o2 
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undone ^y-uHf^ (Shakspere) ; ** Bid him aim hwiself" {id.) ; 
" You wronged yourself to write in such a cauBe ** (id,). 

257. 8eif (A. a ulf, tylf, 0. R ij^Z/; ndf, tdvt, iuU, $dn, mU). This 
word in A. S. is an adjective, like the Latin ip»o- and the Greek attto-> 
and agrees in gender, number, and case, with the pronoun it emphasises: 
AM iylf-ne, aoa (myself) ; me iylf-um, dat. (myself) ; U8 tylf-e, aoc. and 
dat. (ourseWes). These emphatic forms were sometimes viewed as 
compounds, and employed without altering the pronoun, to strengthen 
the nominative : Je me-tylf, ** I myself; " thu tke-tylf, ** thou thyself; " 
but we also find ic tylf, thu tylf, we tylfe, &c. In early English me-tylf 
and the-tylf, ('' Bread that Hum est thendf" Rob. CfL), w«re often 
written mi-tylf or my-tyHf, and thisylf or ihy-aylf, and theae apparvnt 
genitives originated the false plurals (mr-aeh)e» for O. E. tu-^tiveii, or im- 
»dff ** We sle nat ut-^lf** (Rob. Br,), and your-§elve$ for O. £• yow-idven, 
or yow-idf. '* Ye begyle youhtdf, and nat me " (id.). In O. E. we find 
even his-telf and their-»elve$ : ** Every of us, each for histe^, laboured 
how to recover him ** (Sidney), " That they would willingly and of 
theinelvea endeavour to keep a perpetual chastity." In kenelf, her is the 
dative ; and it-tdfU no contraction from it$-4eif. In 0. E. the plural 
suffix -e was either lost (tu-aelf), or changed to -e» (ii§-§eh-€n). 

In later times $elf is sometimes a noun : *' Swear by thy gracious 
self" (Shaktpert) ; and sometimes an adjective : '' Being over full of tdf 
affidrs, my mind did lose it " (id). '' la the mlf yere " (Rob. OUmc.), 

To express the adjectival Eeflective (Lat mo-)^ we use the 
word own (A, S. agen, 0. E. oi^, awen) with the genitive of 
the pronoun. " Virtue is its ovm reward " (Home). 



Reciprocal Pronouns. 

268. Reciprocity of feeling or action is expressed by the 
combination each other, one another. 

Did we but love each other as this poor soul loved his ass, it would 
be something. — Sterne. 

Little children, love one another. — JEng. Bib. 

In these phrases each and one are nominatives — subjects of 
the verb ; other and another are accusatives — objects of the 
verb : ** love each other "=" each love the other." 



(( 
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Each other refers to two, one another to any ntunber above 
two. 

In such expressionts as " after each other,** ** to one another," kc, the 
place of the preposition has been disturbed. In 0. E. we find 
one to another," and ''each after other/' 

A thousand sighee hotter than the glede 

Out of his breast eadi afixr ether went. — Chawxr, 



Indefinite Pronouns, 

259. An Indefinite Pronoun represents a noun without 
specifying any individual. Thus any means one of a certain 
number, but which among the number is not stated. 

The following are Indefinite pronouns : who, any, whit, 
ttught, nomght, other, one, some, 

260. WKOf in addition to its use as an Interrogative or Relative, is 
Bometimee Indefinite. " As wAo seith ** {Ghawier), i.e. " 9a one may 
say." 

Than preyede the riche man Abraham 

That he wolde send Lazare or sum other wKomL — Bob, Brwn/ne, 

Hit oghte be told to every wham, — Id, 

Similarly we find $ome^wko {Oower) — ''some one," iome-wh^xt, 0. E. 
nighrwhatf and amf-what. 

The adverbs from the Indefinite who are some^where, iome-hoWf no- 
where, no-how, anf-where, any-how, eUt^ohere, 0. E. n/o-whither, some- 
whem. 

261. An-p (A. S. €m4g, O. £. an4e, enr^, enr4, cn^y on^. This is the 
numeral one, and a diminutive suffix -^ or -^. Compare the Latin 
uUo-, diminutive of wm-. It is employed both as an adjective and a 
noun. With singnilar nouns it often implies quantity; with plural 
nouns it always refers to number. It has three distinct meanings : 
(1) with words of negation or limitation it exdvdeM alKJja^, vUlui) : 
" It is not alleged that, to gratify any anger or revenge of my own, I 
have had a share in wronging or oppressing a/ny description of men, or 
any one man of any description " (Burke), (2) It means any whatever, 
any you please (Lat. quivie), ''Mere strength of imderstanding would, 
perhaps, have made him such in any age " {De Quincey). (3) It means 
any ind^fimtdy (quM)- " Who is here so base thtft would be a bond- 
man ? If any, speak '' (Shaikgper^ 
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262. Avght (A. S. Or^nht, aht, 0. E. oghi, L. Sc. oM^. The A. S. wiht 
(Oer. vnchi) is the English iohit and mght, ** thing " or " person," and 
dMTi^t aeema to mean ** any thing.** 

Woe, woe for England ! not a uikit for me. — Skaktpere, 

Perhaps a whit in saoh phrases shoold be written mohii, altliGu^ whit 
is also found without a. 

Our youth and wildness shall no whit appear.— iiii. 

N-aught (A. S. fwiA/, 0. E. nawighte, not, noght) is the n^gatiye ne 
and aught, " not anything." 

The adverb t»o^ (A. S. note, 0. K not, nought) is a compound of ne 
and ira^. Compare G^erm. n4cht ■■ iM-widU. 

268. 0-ther (A. S. a-(A^, 0. E. thder). This is probably the numeral 
one and the suffix -ther. See the Germ, anrder and o-efer. It is used both 
as a noun and an adjective. The noun has a genitive singular, oAei'a 
(0. K oiher-€s)t and a plural othen (0. K other-et, other^, Iq O. E. this 
plural suffix is often lost. 

Other there be whose lives do linger still in pain. — Surrey. 

With the it was used in A. S. and O. E. for the ordinal numeral 
'' second," and a contracted form is not uncommon in our earlier 
writers. 

The tone couth to the tother complain. — J>unbar. 
When an precedes, the two are united : another. 

264. One (A. S. man, 0. E. mon). See § 201. 

Some (A. S. and 0. E. »um, »om) is sometimes a noun and sometimes 
an adjective : " Some fell by the wayside.'* " Some natural tears they 
dropt '* {Milton), In the singular, when employed as a noun, it usually 
implies qwmtity : " Some of his skill he taught to me '* {Scott^ ; in the 
plural, nwniber : "Some wish to be rich, for whom it were better a 
great deal to be poor** {A8ch,am); but in 0. E. the singular not unfire- 
quently represents a single person : " Some cuke mair than he deserves ** 
{Ihmbaa'), Some all his days chives o*er in vain. — Id, 

' Other-some. This compound occurs not unfrequently in 0. E. : 

How happy some o'er other-some can be ! — Shakspere. 

Distributive Pronouns. 

266. A Distributive pronoun represents a noun, and at the 
^Bie time specifies more than one individual of the class. 
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Thus each means every individual of a certain class viewed 
separately. 

Each circling wheel a wreath of flowers entwines. — Darunn, 

The Distributive pronouns are each, every, either^ neither, 

266. Ecbch (A.S. (B-lc, 0. E. irUe, i-lka, y-che, e-ch) is a compound of cb, 
probably meaning "one," and lie, "like." The Us has become eh. 
Compare whirUs and whi-^sh, $i€i4k and su-chf mikd and much. It is 
used either as an a^jectiye or a noun : 

Ea^ had his place appointed^ each his course. — MiUon. 

Each ivied arch and pillar lone 

Pleads haughtily for glories gone. — Byron, 

Every (0. K ever-Wc, ever-ich, ever-ech, ever-ie), a compound of ever 
and Uk, While each refers to individuals considered separately 
{qttUque), its compound every refers to individuals considered collectively 
(oiwnis), *' each and all : " "A storm of universal fire blasted every field, 
consumed every house, destroyed every temple " {Bwrke), 

In modem Engliah it is used only as an adjective, and on that 
ground has been excluded by some writers from the class of pronouns ; 
but in O. £. it is frequently employed as a noun : 

And everich had a chaplet on her head. — Chaucer. 

267. Either (A. S. ceghwtB-ther, €eg4her, aty-4her, oi-ther, Orther, 0. E. 
airtheTf ei-the, eith, <hther). The A. S. ceg'hwa, " whoever/' " everyone," is 
compounded of ag (Germ, eung), " ever," and hwa, " who/' and the 
suffix -iker means '* of two." Hence either, a compression of ceg-htDOhtherf 
means " whichever of tAe two you please." It is sometimes a noun, and 
sometimes an adjective. 

But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining. — Coleridge. 

Sometimes it has the meaning of *' both." 

On either side 
Is level fen, a prospect wild and wide. 
With dike on either hand. — Crabbe. 

WicUf uses the compound ever-either ^hoth. 

Neither (A. S. ndther, 0. E. nother) is either with the negative prefix 
ne. It is sometimes a noun, and sometimes an adjective. 
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268. Table of nmple Pronominal Adverbs. 



Pronomu. 


Place where. 


MoiUm to. 


Moiionfiram. 


Timewkem. 


Manner, 


Canee. 


whe- 


whe-re 


whi-ther 

or 

where 


when-ce 


when 


how 


wh-y 


the- 


the-re 


thi-iher 

OP 

there 


ihen-ce 


then 


ihuB 


the 

for-thj 

O.K. 


he- 


he-re 


hi-ther | 

or 1 hen-oe 
here 


— 


■o 
how 
O.E. 


— 



For the C!ompoimd Adverbs see sections 251, 256. 



VERBS. 

269. Vet'h is the grammatical term for an acHony i a doing 
something ; as run, stand, write, see, think. 

« 

270. An action does not neoessanly imply motion. It may, or may 
not, be accompanied by movement. Run, strikey wdUe, imply change of 
position, i.e. motion ; stand, sitj hear, live, imply no change of position. 
All of these are actions: i.e. they show that the agent is doing 
something. 

271. The source of an action, i,e, the person or thing from 
which the action proceeds, is called the siibfect of the verb : 

An Indian maid rushed from a thicket behind him. — Steele. 

The merry lark has poured 
His early song against yon breezy sky. — Keats. 

272. The actions of animate beings are figuratively ascribed 
to inanimate objects : 
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• 

The amoke goes dancing from the cottage tree8.-^X. Jffimt. 

The last few leaves came flattering from the trees. — Id. 

The wild ecUarttet leaps in glory. — Tewnyson. 

Hence abstract nouns, simple or compound, are employed 
as the subjects of verbs : 

Experience and sensation in Yain perstuuie ; hope, more powerful than 
either, dresses out the distant prospect in fancied beauty. — OoldsmUh, 

Tofiy was impossible. — Prescott, 

[To astonish as well as to sway by his energies] became the srreat 
end of his life. — Channing, 

273. The person or thing towards which the action is 
directed is called the object of the verb : 

I shot the aXbaiross, — Coleridge, 

ril smoothly steer my little hoot. — Keats. 

And his hand forbore [to smite the ore]. — Mackay. 

I thought [ten thousand swords must have leapt from their scabbards 
to avenge even a look that threatened her with insult]. — Bwrhe. 

274. When the action is directed towards some specified 
object, the verb is termed transitive ; when the action affects 
the agefnt only, the verb has • no object and is called intransi- 
tive or neuter^ or, more correctly, reflective : 

The sefr-bird rises, as the billows rise. — Landor, 
He vfatched and wept, he prayed and/e2^ for all. — OoldsmUh, 

275. Intransitive verbs are frequently employed as transi- 
tives : 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. — Oray» 

I cannot hea/oe my heart into my mouth. — ShaJcspere. 

Nay, you must not freeze. — Id, 

Chill penuiy repressed their noble rage 
kad froze the genial current of the BO\iL-—€fray. 
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276. When the source of the action is not Imown, the 
verb, if active, is said to be impertonoL There are no such 
verbs in EnglisL* In me-seems and me-Aink$y i.& ^' it appears 
to me," the subject is expressed in the words that follow or 
precede the verb : 

MethinkM [the lady doth protest too much]. — Skak^pare. 

[There ib no pUoe in pandiae 
So good in for to dwell or he 
Afi in that garden], thoughts me. — Chameer, 

In such phraaea aa '* it raina,*' ** it anowa," the aonroe of the actum 
waa unknown ; hut^ aa the aubject in Engliah la uaually uxpieaned, the 
unknown noun waa represented by the neuter pronoun U. Verba m 
used are frequently called umpenonal, becauae they are alwaya of the 
third person singular. 

277. When the object of a transitive verb is the same 
person or thing as the subject, the verb is called reflective : 

Thou hast undone ihytd/.—Sluilapere. 
He threw himtdf, tired and breathless, on a little hillook.~iSitee2& 

Languages which possess a reflective pronoun (§ 256) usually have a 
separate form for the reflective verb. It consists of the active verb 
with the reflective pronoun suffixed. As there is no such pronoun in 
English, there is no special form for verbs of this nature. The expe- 
dients employed to express the action of the agent upon itself are 
described in § 256. 

278. It is sometimes inconvenient, or impossible^ to specify the 
agent or source of the action. For example, a bird is found killed. 
It is evident that the action iJeiU) has been performed ; but the agent 
is unknown. In such cases it was usual to ascribe the action to the 
object itself, and to say, ** the bird has killed itself.** Compare the 
French s^appelleTf '* to be called." 

Languages which possess a reflective form of the verb employ it for 
this purpose : but, in English, where no such form exists, we express 
our ignorance of the real agent by employing the verb be and the perfect 
participle: ''the bird is killed;** ».e. "the bird is an object deprived 
of life." 

* Verba Impersonalia proprie non habemus ; sed quad Latini Imper- 
eonaliter eflerunt, nos efliBrimus personaliter, prsefixa voce nominitiva 
it, — WcUlU, c. xii 
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279. When tlie subject of the verb is the actual agent, 
the verb is called actitfe : "/ shot the albatross." 

When the object of the verb is for convenience assumed 
to be the agent, the verb is called pamve : " the albatross 
was shot." 

An active verb is said to be of the active voice ; a passive 
verb, of the passive voice, 

280. As passive verbs have grown out of reflectives, and 
reflectives have no special form in English, there can be no 
special form for the passive. They are expressed by a com- 
bination of the verb he and the perfect participle. 

The perfect partioiple f onned by inflection is pcunve, if the verb 
from which it is formed is trantUwe ; but we sometimes find participles 
so formed from vntranntwe verbs, as come, arrived, &c. In such cases 
the oombinai(ion with he produces, not a passive, but a re^ective v^b : 
" he is come," '* they are arrived." Some writers would alter these 
into " he ha$ come," ** they have arrived." This alteration is both in- 
aceiuate and nnaeceesary. 

281. As the subject of the passive was once the object of 
an active verb, passives can be formed only &om transitives. 



Mood, 

282. Mood (from the Latin modtts, mode or manner) is a 
grammatical term, signifying the manner of expressing an 
action, i. e. the way in which we speak qf it. 

283. In simply stating a fact or asking a question, we 
employ the Indicative mood, so called from a Latin word 
meaning to " declare " or " assert" 

Then came wandering by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood, and be ^rieked out aloud — 
Glarenoe w come, false, fleeting, perjured Clarence 
That stabhed me in the field by Tewkesbury. 

Shaikepere. 
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"Who haie the ■on 
Clothe 70a with zminbowi ? Who with Uvtng flowan 
Of loTelieet hoe tpread gariande ai your feet f 

Coleridge, 

284. When we command or advise an action to bepe^ 
formed, we use the ImperaUve mood, or manner of spealdbag : 

Rear up his hody ; wring him by the noae. — SKakepere, 
Thou $haU hve thy neighbour aa thyaelfl— Ai^m4 BiMe. 

285. When we speak of an action as dependent upon 
another action, we employ the StdjwicHve mood, or sid>foined 
manner of expressing the proposition. Thns, *^ It was so" is 
Indicative — the statement of a fact : 

If it were ao, it ia a giievoua fimh {Shekepen}, 

is Subjunctive — ^the statement of a poeeihle £ict : it im{^ 
that the speaker disbelieves the statement, or is Tmcertain 
whether it is true or falsa 

286. When an action is mentioned without reference to 
the agent or to the time, we use the Injmitive mood : 

To die^to sleep — pen^anoe to dream,— ShaJcepere, 

The Infinitive mood is properly a verbal noun, and as such 
can form either the subject or the object of a verb. <' To play 
delights the child ;" " the child likes to play.'* 

It differs, however, firom an ordinary noun in the following 
particulars : 

(a) It is capable of showing whether the action ia complete, ine<m- 
pletCf intended, &o. (§ 296.) 

(b) If the verb from which it is deriyed is active and tranaitiTe, 
it takes an object marking the direction of the action : " I 
love to hear the honest watch-dog's hark." — Byron. 

(c) It is used in the singular number only, aa being an abstract 
noun. 
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In some languages this verbal noun is declined, and even in English 
we occasionally find it goremed by a preposition : 

And sculptures that can keep them from to die, — B. Jonson, 

287. In A. S.f and in most inflected languages, the Infinitive is 
formed by a suffix. Thus, A. S. gang (go) ; Infin. g<mg-<m (Gtenn. 
gekren). In semi-Saxon and 0. E. -cm became -en, gcmg-en ; in later 
English ft was lost, ga/ngS, as in old Fris. help-a (to help), and Old Norse 
far-a (to fSfire or go) ; and in modem English the suffix disappeared. 

To is not found in A. S. before the Nom. and Ace. of the Infinitive, 
and even in modem English it is not inserted after the following 
verbs : may, can, »hally vfUl, dare, let, bid, m^Jce, must, see, hear, fed, 
da, need, and hofloe. The cause of its later appearance may be thus 
explained. In A S. the Infinitive was declined as follows : 

N. and Ac, writran, to write. 
Dat. to vnit-arm-e, for writing. 

This Dative is usually called the Oerwnd, and the term Infinitive is 
limited to the Nom. and Accus. When, in later times, the inflectional 
endings were lost> the origin of the separate forms write and to write 
was forgotten, and the preposition was inaccurately appUed to all cases 
of the Infinitive. TMs confusion is first observed in semi-Anglian 
writers, when the occasional omission of the Dative suffix -e effitced 
the distinction of case. The Dat. to writ-ann-e, by the omission of the 
case-ending, appears as to writ-an, and the NonL and Accus. wrih-<m, in 
consequence of this accidental resemblance, improperly received the 
preposition to. 

In O. £. we sometimes find ai instead of to before the Infinitive ; 
" That ee a< «ay/' •. e, ** that is to aayJ* This is a Norse form, and is 
due to the Scandinavian conquerors of England. 

The Nom. and Ace writ-an afterwards assumed the forms writ-en, 
writ-4n, and finally, writing;* and this form of the Infinitive is also 
known to modem grammarians as the Oertmd. Hence the identity 
of meaning in writing and to write. 

DeclenHon of the Infinitive Indefinite, 

N. and Ac. (to) write, writing. 
Dat. to write. 



* The existence of a class of abstract nouns in -ing (A. S. ung) 
doubtless £Btcilttated the change from -in to -ing, A similar change may 
be seen in the formation of the Imp. Part. See § 822. The term gerund, 
im unmeaning word borrowed from the classical grammarians, might be 
advantageously exdnded fh)m the grammar of the English language. 
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Terue 



288. Terue, from the Latin tetnpus^ ^time," means the fim« 
when an action is perfoimecL 

As every action most take place at one of the three divi- 
sions of time, the Present, the Past, or the Future, there are 
naturally three Tenses — ^the PruevU Terue, the Fast Teiue, 
and the Future Tense. 

289. It is possible to speak of an action at any time as 
unfinished. Thos, ^ I am writing now ^' (Present) ; *^ I teat 
uniting at one o'clock yesterday" (Past) ; "I shall he writing 
at one o'clock to-morrow *• (Future). 

An unfinished action is said to he Imperfect, from a Latin 
word meaning ** unfinished*" 

290. It is possible to speak of an action at any time as 
finished : " I have written my letter now " (Present) ; " / had 
unitten my letter at one o'clock yesterday " (Past) ; " / shaU 
have unrittm my letter at one o'clock to-morrow" (Future). 

A finished action is said to he Ferfect, from a Latin word 
meaning "finished." 

291. An action may be mentioned in an indefinite manner 
as simply Present, Past, or Future, without specifying any 
conditions: "/ write'' (Present); "/ wrote** (Past); «/ 
shall unite " (Future). 

292. We may intimate at any time our intention to perform 
a certain action : " I am going to unite " (Present) ; " / iwk 
going to unite" (Past) ; " / shatl be going to unite" (Future). 



293. The Indefinites (with the exceptions mentioned in §§ 297» 
strictly refer to a point of time and to a migle act ; the Imperfects are 
in their nature continuotu. The Imperfects are relatively present ; the 
Perfects are relatively jpcM^ ; the Intentionals are relatively ytctiere. 

294. The Perfect and the Intentional have each in the active voice 
a second form, to show that the action has lasted for a certain time, or 
been contmuotts up to the time specified in the tense. Thus, " I have 
been writing for the last three hours" (Present Perfect Continuous) ; 
'* / have been going to write to him for the last month" (Present Inien- 
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tional Continuous); "/ had been vyriting" (Past Perfect Continuous); 
*^ / hcbd been going to writ^* (Past Intentional Continuous); "I shall have 
been writing** (Future Perfect Continuous) ; ** I shall have been going to 
write** (Future Intentional Continuous). 

296. To these some writers would add the forms " I do write," " I 
did write," " I shall write.** These, however, seem to be merelj expe- 
dients for emphasizing the Indefinite tenses. 

296. An action, then, may be mentioned in six different 
ways in each of the three divisions of time : 



Past, 

1. Indefinite. 

2. Imperfect. 

3. Perfect 

4. IntentionaL 



Present, 

Indefinite. 
Imperfect. 
Perfect. 
Intentional. 



FutvA*e, 

Indefinite. 
Imperfect. 
Perfect. 
Intentional. 



6. Perfect. 
6. Intentional. 



Continuous Forms, 

Perfect. 
Intentional. 



Perfect. 
Intentional. 



Past, 



Examples, 
Present. 



Pwhtre, 



1. Ind. / wrote. I write, I shall write, 

2. Imp. / was writing, I am writing, I shall be writing, 

3. Perf. / had written, I have written, I shall have written, 

4. Int. / %Da* going to write, I am going to write, I shall be going to 

write. 



Contmtwus Formes. 

5, Perf. / had been writing, I have been writing. I shall have been 

writing, 

6. Int. / had been going to I have been going to 1 shall have been go- 

write, write, ing to write. 

Although, correctly speaking, there are but three tenses, 
each of the above subdivisions is commonly, but inaccurately, 
termed a tense. 

297. It should be remarked, that in modem English the Present 
Indefinite has nine distinct significations : 
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(1) It o x pnw w a nmgk act at the preamt time. 

This, from ite nature, ia rarely fomid except in dramatic 
writing. It ia illnatnted in the following paaaage from 
Ivanhoe, where Bebeoca reporta to the sick kni^ what she is 



** He blenehea not, he blmchea not 1 I see him now : he 
leada a body of men dose und^ the outer barrier of the 
barbican. Tb^ poll down the piles and palisade; they 
hew down the barrior with axes. His hig^ black plnme 
floata abroad awvr the throng, like a raven oyer the field 
al the slain. Th^ have made a breach in the barriera — 
tliey ruah in — tiiey are thxnat back. Front de Bceof heads 
the d^endera, I see hia gigantic form aboye the preaab 
They throng again to tiie breach, and the paaa ia diluted 
hand to hand, and man to man. Gk>d of Jacob ! it ia the 
meeting of two fierce tidea — the conflict of two ooeana 
moved by advene wind&'' 

(2) It ia employed by wntera of animated nanative to describe 
pagt eventa, and ia then caHed the Hittoric PretenL 

Soon M the court convened ; the jewelled crown 
Shines on a moiial'a head : amid the throng 
The monarch gtcmds, and anxions for the event 
fiia heart heaU high. — Sowthey, 

(3) It is need aa a Fvhtre Indefinite : 

Dancan comes here to-ni^t. — Shakapere. 

This ia a remnant of the old language. In Anglo-Saxon, and 
in all the langnages of the Teutonic stock, there is no separate 
form for the Future. The Present Indefinite is used with a 
future signification. 

(4) It is employed as a FiUwre Perfect : 

For till thou tpeak, thou shalt not pass from hence 
(Shaktpere) ; i,e. till thou tihalt have spoken. 




* Prof. Key. Lat Gram. § 449, and note. 
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(5) It expresses a tmfMfMl fmt^ : 

The sports of ebildren 9aaitfy the ohild. — QMhim^ 

Loye it strong as death ; jealousy it croel as the grave.— 
Eng,B%b, 

(6) A repeorf«(2 act : 

And in this state she gallops night by night 

Through lovers' brains, and then they dream of love. — 

ShaJapere, 

(7) An Aoit^iMi; state : 

Let the gods so speed me, as I love 

The name of honour more than I fear death. — Id* 

(8) A peffMUMMt condition : 

The mountains look on Marathon, 

And Marathon loeike on the sea. — Bynm, 

(9) It expresses the possession of some &culty : 

My wife tingt, plays, and dances well. — Shakspfire. 

298. The Fast Indefinite also has jfoe distinct significations : 

(1) It expresses a mmgU act in past time : 

1 found her hi her dhamberi reading Plato's ''Ph»do" in 
Greek.-^iiieAafii. 

<2) A repeated tid: 

And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 

The albatross did follow. 
And every day, for food or play, 

Oame to the mariner's hoUo.— Coleridge. 

(8) EdbUual state : 

During his exile he delivered himself so entirely to his plea- 
sures, that he became incapable of application. — Bumet. 

(4) Peirmaneni condition : 

A garden 

Girded it round with a belt of luxuriant blossoms. — 

LoTigfellow, 

(5) Possession of some faculty : 

He wrote better than any of those whom he employed. ~ 
Mahom. 

H 
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299. The tenses given in § 296 lop reec nit the Indicatue 
mood of an actiye yerlx 

The Imperative mood- contains two teases only, the Present 
and the Future. 



Pre$ent 
Sin. 2d pen. Write. 
Flu. 2d „ Write, 



Future. 
SiiLSdpera. Than thaU write. 

„ 9d „ He AaU write. 
Flu. 2d pen. Te or y<m ekall write. 

„ 9d „ Th^eheUlwrite. 



800. From the ziature of thii mood there oan be no poet tense, nor 
can the aoticm be mentioned Bajhnthed or perfect. 

As the speaker does not command himael^, there ia no fint person. 

In the Fresent tense there can be no third penon, because Uie order 
is giyen only to the penon addfeeeed. In the SVitore tense the time 
allows the order to be oommunieated to othen. 

The Fresent Imperetiye is, oorreotlj speaking, an immediate FiUwre. 
It is sometimes ind^fimitef making a single act : 

Strike, as thon didst at OtBeex.'-^Skahpere. 

jLnd sometimes it indicates a oontimuons or permanent state : 
Fret, till your proud heart break. — Shakepere. 
Honour thy father and thy mother. — Eng, Bib. 

The Future exhibits the same variations of meaning : 

Single act : Thou tikalt make two cherubims of gold. — Id. 
Continuous : Thou thaU not afflict anj widow or feitherless child. — Id, 

301. The tenses of the Subjunctive mood are generally 
expressed either by the same forms as those used in the 
Indicative, or by means of certain irregular verbs. 

802. In the mother tongue a difference of form disting^uished the 
SubjunctiYe from the Indicatiye. Traces of this distinction are still 
visible in the modem language. As in A. S., the personal suffixes are 
rejected : / hear, ikov, iiear-est, he hears (Indicative) ; / hear, tkoti 
hear, he hear (Subjunctive). 

The final e in '' I wer-e" is a true Subjunctive suffix. 
Be in A. S. is not the Subjunctive of am. 

803. The modifications of the Infinitive (active) are : 

1. Indefinite. [to] write. 

2. Imperfect. [to] he writing. 



8. Perfect [to] htwe writtm. 

4. InteQtioiuJ. [to] be ffoing to wriie. 

Contmuous Forma, 

5. Perfect \t6\ htxoe been writing, 

6. IntentionaL [to] Aove been going to write. 

The Infinitive being a noun (§ 286) is incapable of express- 
ing the time when the action takes place, and is therefore 
destitute of tense. The above modifications of this verbal 
noun are commonly, but incorrectly, termed the Tenses of 
the Infinitive. Each may be employed in connexion with 
the Present, Past^ or Future, according to the time of the 
principal verb. 

304. The tenses of the English verb are formed (1) by 
inflection ; (2) by the combination of an auxiliary verb (be, 
have, shall, vnU, go) widi a participle^ or with the Infin. Indefl 

The Pacffc Indefinite (active) is the only tense formed by 
inflection. In the active voice the Imperfect and Inten- 
tional tenses are formed by the verb be ; the Perfect tenses 
by th^ verb have ; and the iB^uture tenses by shaU or wiU, 

The English verb ib deetitute of a Perfect Participle Active, Hence 
the regoiar formation of the Perfect tenses was impossible. To remedy 
ibis defect, we emiploy ihe yetb have, and the Passive Participle quali- 
fying the object of tiie verb ; e^f, I have written a letter m / have « 
letter toiitten (Habeo epistolam ficriptam) ; / have atcertained this^ 
J have this aseeriamed (Id compertum habeo). 

305. Verbs in modem languages are classed according to 
the formation of their inflected tenses, and each class is called 
a conjugation. As there are two modes of forming the only 
inflected tense in English, there aie two conjugations of 
"Kngliali verbs. The Past Indefinite (active) ib formed^ 

(1) by modifying the root-vowel, write, wrote; 

(2) by the addition of t, d, or -ed, reap-t, twett-*d, end-ed. 

Verbs of the first class are said to be of the strong conju- 
gation; of the second class, of the weak conjugation. 

h2 
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806. The modifieation of therooi-Towel ib probably due to a redapli- 
oation which is now lost. The initial oonaonant was repeated with a 
connecting vowel, as in Latin can- ** sing/' cercin- " sang," and the two 
syllables were afterwards contracted : /<to-, do ; fi-flo- or fie-, di-d. A 
solitary example of this process exists in modem TiingiiA in \^ yerb 
<2o, di-d, (Compare Latin da- "give," dt-d- "gave.*^ 

807. Occasionally two forms of the modified yowel co-exist, as Kmg 
and wmg. In A. S. the first and third persons singular had o^ the rest «. 
In modem English this distinction is not observed. 

808. In the weak conjugation the suffix of the Past Indefinite in 
A. S. is -06^ -i^e, or -^ In 0. Kit is HNie,-4M2ey-«e^ -^^ -({<;,-<«.• af&-oci^ 
ask-ed; dep^dty called; lok^ede, looked; ad^4d, asked; lejf-de, laid; 
hogh-te, bought. This suffix is said to be identicail with did, the Past 
Indefinite of do* 

309. The formation of this tense, in modem English, is 
guided by the same principles that regulate the formation of 
the plu]^ of nouns. (§ 104.) 

(1) When the verb ends in a diarp mute, t is added : dtp, eUp4 ; reap, 
reap-t : look, look-t; laugh, Umghri, This is usually written -cdL 

(2) When the verb ends in a fiat mate, a liquid or a vowel, d \m 
added : rub, rubb-d; fill, fiU-d ; fiow, fiayo-d. This is usually 
written -ed. 

(8) In verbs ending mt ot d, the original vowel is retained : part, 
part-ed; mend, mendred. 

• 

A few yerbs ending in a liquid exhibit the peculiarity o^ 
two forms for this tense : one regular and obsolete^ by adding 
d ; the other irregular and current, by adding t. 



dwell, dwel-t, 0. E. dwelled, 
leam, leam-t, 0. E. leam-ed. 
smell, smel-t, 0. E. smell-ed. 



spell, spel-t, 0. E. spell-ed. 
spill, spil-t, 0. K spill-ed. 
spoil, spoil-ty 0. E. Bpoil-ed. 



310. The following variations occur : 

(a) Some verbs in t haye no suffix : as cut, put, heat, dit, &c 
These verbs were originally of the strong conjugation. 
(6) Some verbs in d have no suffix, and change the d into t : lend, 
lent ; send, tent, &c. 



* Max MiiU. Lectures, pp. 219, 220. 
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(e) In Bome verbs the root-yowel ia modifiedi and t or d added: 
wUl, wovUrd; ihaU, thovl-d; deep, slep-t; teU, told, &a. 

(d) In some the root-yowel and the final consonant are modified, 
and the su£Gbc t is added: seek, aough-t; beseecht hesough-t ; 
teach, ta/ughrt; catch, caugh-t; hringy hrough-t ; huy, hough-t; 
vjork, vfroughrt; moe, ough-t; may, migh-t. 

These verbs originallj ended in a guttural, which is repre- 
sented by the gh, 

311. The irregular forms couldy made, had, are explained 
in §§ 368, 371, 360. 

NuTnber. 

« 

312. In many languages certain suffixes are added to 

verbs, to distinguish the singular &om the plural. In the 

modem English verb there is generally no distinction of 

number. 

In A. S. the plural suffix of the Present Indefinite (Indicative) was 
-^Uh, This appears in 0. E. as -eth, -uth, -yth, -ieth, -th, and by substi- 
tuting a sibilant for the asperate, -« ; stond-eth, dep-iUh, rieed-yth, lotyietk, 
do-th. The plural in s appears as late as the time of Shakspere: 

Where ozlips and the nodding violet grow-e. 

Those springs 
On chaliced flowers that liea. 

813. This form yielded gradually to that employed in A. S. in the 
Past Indefinite (Indicative), and in the Subjunctive, viz., -on, 0. E. -en> 
-€ ; tellrcn, eaw-i. The reason for selecting this suffix for the general 
plural was, probably, the identity of form in -atk and the third singular 
person ending. It was commonly in use down to the sixteenth century, 
when all indication of a plural form disappeared. Ben Jonson, with 
some reason, regretted the change. ** In former times," he writes, ** till 
aboute the reign of Henry the Eighth, they were wont to be formed by 
adding -en, but now, whatsoever the cause, it hath quite growne out of 
use. Albeit (to tell you my opinion) I am persuaded that the lacke 
hereof well considered will be found a great bletnish f o our tongue.*** 
{Eng. Oram, c. 16.) 

The final e in ar-e and wer-e (Ind.) is the Only remnant of this suffijt 
in the modem language. See § 359. 

In Trevisa (1385) all the plurals of the Present Indefinite terminate 
in -tth ; Chaucer and MandeVille, his contemporaries, almost invariably 
employ -en. This suffix first disappeared in the Past Indefinite* We 
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find H ooeacioiiftllj in that tenM in Ghsnoer: ** L«ito xm dwvre our fan* 
taajM in aiieh wordM as wo lemtA-tm of our damM tooge." 

Permm. 

314. Siiffixes aie frequently added to yerbs to show 
whether the actioxi refers to the person speakings to the 
person addressed, or to some third person or object. These 
sufi&zes are called person-^nditigs, and in English are found 
only in the singular number of the Present and Past 
Indefinite. 

They were probably early forms of the pronouns /, ikou, and tkii, 

31Q. The suffix of the first person singular was once -cm. 
The only example in English is seen in am (A. SL e-om, Lat 
s-um). 

The suffix of the second person singular is -esf, -ttf ot -t 
(A. 8. -(ut, st, "t) ; hring-est, can-st, wil-L In ar-t, vhu4, 
thaUty uril-t, the 8 is lost. In the Present Imperative the 
suffix disappears : brin^. 

In A. S. and 0. E. we find a sufiQz for the second person singular and 
plural of the Present Imperative: singular, -« (A. S. -a, or -«) ; plural 
-€thf -th, s (A. S. -athf -th), 

Qo, thamk-4 now my lady here. — CAcmesr. 

Honovji^^h hir and lov-eth hir. — Id. 

Go-th now and do-ih my lordes best. — Id, 

Spare-i hem nought, and behead^h these. — 

J2om. Rick, 0, de Lion. 

The suffix -etJi, though treated by some as a personal ending, is more 
probably the old plural termination. 

816. The suffix of the third person singular in A. S. was 
-ath OT -th; in 0. E. -eth or -th : hring-eth, do-th. In modem 
English crt becomes «, and the vowel is lost except when 
the verb ends in a sibilant 

317. As these suffixes are identical in form with those of 
the ordinary plural and genitive of nouns, the same principles 
xegulate their application (§§ 104, 140). 
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(1) "When Uie verb ends in a Aa/rp mute, the suffix \& s: ttop-8, 
heats, $ede-a,fni^'9, 

(2) When the verb ends in a Jlat mute, a liquid, or a vowel, the 
suffix is -s (written -t) : bids, falls, ahotos, 

(3) When the verb ends in a sibilant, the yowel is retained: totist, 
fretxret, wanShrtit, enuhrei, judgss. 

The third person-ending is found only in the Present Inde- 
finite. It is omitted in the following yerbs, can, may, 
Aall,vfiU. 

318. A simple y at the end of a woid becomes ie: trp, 
tries. Witih the verbs ffoes, does, compare the norms cargoesy 
echoes, &c ; and observe the modified yowel in does. 

319. In early English there existed a strong tendency to suffix the 
pronoun to theyerb, not only in interrogatiye phrases when the subject 
is placed after the yerb, but in affirmations : vfUH, 1 will ; woldi, J 
would; cani, 1 can ; sKaUow, thou shalt; woUu, thou wilt; thenktU>w, 
thon tfainkest, &o.* 

Farticiplea. 

320. A Participle is a verbal adjective, differing &om an 
ordinary adjective in the following particulars : 

(a) It attributes action to a noun without any indication of Hvte. 
The student should therefore be careful not to speak of a 

pretent, t^past, or SkftUure Participle. 

(b) If deriyed from a transitiye yerb, it takes an object expressing 
the quarter to which the action is directed : 

The yery dock in the hall had a dismal sound, gasping and 
eatehingtti breath at times, and itriJnng the hour with a yiolent 
determined blow, reminding one of Jael driving the nail into 
the head of Sisera. — ZoTigfdlow. 

(c) It expresses the same modifications of the action as the Infinitiye 
(§ 308). 

Active. 

1. Indefinite. wriHng. 

2. Imperfect. 

8. Perfect hamng wrUten. 

4. IntentionaL going to write. 



* Marsh, Lectures, p. 886. 
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(kmlUtimom. 

5. Perfeot. hwrimg hem wr iU mg, 

6. Intentional, hammg heen gomg to write, 

PcuMve, 

1. Indefinite, written, 

2. Imperfect. being written, 

8. Perfect. hamng been written. 

4. Intentional, ffdng to be written. 

The Passive voice has no continuous forms, and the Indefinite and 
Imperfiftst Participles in that voice are frequently employed as Perfects. 
The Imp. Part in 0. £. is often expressed by the old preposition an or 
a, and the Infinitive in -ing; orbuilding » beUtg built; **xin yeares 
was this temple abuHdinge " {Tyndale), 

321. There are two participles formed by inflectioiiy the 
Indefinite Active, commonly called the Imperfect, and the 
Indefinite Passive, commonly called the Perfect 

322. The Imperfect Participle in modem English is formed 
by the sufGix 4ng : iing-ing, read-ing. 

In A. S. the suffix was -ende, in 0. E. -ende, 'Onde, -dnde, -and, -an, 

-in, inge : 

QiY-cmd and tak-and woundes wide. — Barbour, 

Mony a wep^inde eye. — Rob, Olouc, 

Compare the Latin -ent and the Greek -ont. The d was dropped, and 

the nasal liquid ng substituted for n: 0. E. corn-in, M. E. com-ing. The 

form in -in is still retained in L. Scotch, and in the northern provincial 

dialects: 

The rising sun o'er Galston muirs 

With glorious light was glvmti/ni 

The hares were hirplin down the furs, 

The lavrocks they were cJumtin. — Bvms, 

This participle must not be confounded with the Infinitive in -ifig 
{-an), or with nouns formed by the suffix -ing {-ttng). 

The change from -and to •4/ng is first observed in the thirteenth 
century. The old form was retained by the Scotch writers down to the 
sixteenth century, but Chaucer and the Southerns commonly employ 
•ing, 

323. The Perfect Participle is formed : 

(l) By the sufi&x -eTi, with or without a modification of the 
root-vowel : heatf beat-^n; speak^ vpohen. 
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The following iiregakrities are found : 

(a) -en is lost: drink, drunk; ting, twng; cut, aU. 

(b) e is lost : foriojr-n, jAotiHiy grauMi, d(Hie, &c, 

(c) In 0. E. n is lost: taJsi « taken. 

324. All verbs tbAt form the Perfect Participle in this manner 
belong to the s^ong class and to the Teutonic stock, a fact noted by 
Ben Jonson (Eng. Oram, czviii.). " It entertaineth none but naturall 
and home-bom words." 

325. (n.) By the suffix -^ -d, -ed, with or without a modi- 
fication of the Toot-vowel : spill, spU-t; feel, fel-t; free, 
free-d; sell, 9ol-d; mend, mend-ed. 

326. As these sufi&xes are identical in form with those of 
the Fast Indefinite, the same principles regulate the forma- 
tion of the Perfect Participle. (See § 309.) 

This identity of form is accidental. In Anglo-Saxon the suffix of 
the Past Indefinite was -ode, -de; the suffix of the Perfect Participle 
was -od, -ed, -d. In modem English each has been reduced to 
-ed, 'd, -t. 

327. Some yerhs haye two forms of this participle ; one 
with -en, the other with -t or -d : clov-en or deft, grav-en or 
grav-ed, gwoU-en or sweU-d, &c. 

328. All yerbs of the weak class, and verbs oi foreign 
origin (with the exception of prov-en), form the perfect parti- 
ciple hj -t, -df or -ed, "being indeed the most usual forming 
of a yerbe, and thereby also the common inne to lodge every 
strange and forraine guest '' (Ben Jonson), 

329. In A S. and in other Teutonic languages, this Participle had a 
prefix ge-, or (rarely), Or ; ge-feaU-en^ fallen ; arsung-eut sung. In 0. E. 
this appears as y- or t- and Or ; y-cladt irtfwng, orf eared. Hence such 
forms as a-go (0. E. cb-gonni), Ordo (0. E. a-done) : 

All his darknesse is ago,-^Chcmcer. 

Ago was every sorrow. — Id. 

And done all that they han ado, — Id, 

Such a phrase as or^wea/ry is peculiar : 

I £^ to be Oriceoirg of the sun. — ShakBpere, 
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The adjaotiTe weary seenu to hvn ttki&a the plaoe of the pertkiple 
wearied. 

Gerund. 

330. Two foims of the InfinitiYe are known under the 
name of Gerunds : 

1. Where the old IniSnitiye snffix -<m becomes -ing; 

wriUing (A. 8. tm^aw, 0. E. vyrvt-en, vnrit^in). 

2. Where the old Infinitive suffix -an^ and the Dative 

case-ending -e are lost ; to unite (A« S. to wrtt-amn^ 
0. E. to urnt-en, to unit4), 

881. The fonn in •4>ng should he carefully distingaished from the 
Imperfect Participle, wluoh is an adjective, and from the verhal noon 
in -ing (A. S. -^ung). The peculiarities that distinguish the Infinitire 
from ordinary nouns have heen mentioned in § 286. The Qerund in 
-ing is frequently found with the old preposition on, an, or a, prefixed; 
Or^oriting, 

The form to write should be carefully distinguished from the ordi- 
nary Infinitive {to) write. It is a dative case, goremed by the prepo- 
sition to, and means " for writing." ** He came to write " «'* he came 
for writing " (dat). " He learns (to) write " =« " he learns vfriting ** (aocus.). 
Hence it is often employed after intransitive and passive verbs to 
express the pvrpoee. 



CONJUGATION OP AN ACTIVE VERB. 

Indicative Mood, 

332. L Present. 

Present Indefinite, 
Singidar, Plural, 

1. I write. 1. We write. 

2. Thou writest. 2. Ye or you write. 

3. He writes. . 3. They write. 
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Treteni Imperfect. 

Smffvlar, PUvraL 

1. I am writing. 1. We are writing. 

2. Thou art writing. 2. Ye or you are writing. 

3. He is writing. 3. They are writing. 

FreterU Perfect. 

1. I have written. 1. "We have written. 

2. Thou hast written. 2. Ye or you have written. 

3. He has written. 4. They have written. 

Pregent Intentional. 

1. I am going to write. 1. We are going to write. 

2. Thou art going to write. 2. You are going to write. 

3. He is going to write. 3. They are going to write. 

C0NTINT70US, 

Present Perfect. 

1. I have been writing. 1. We have been writing. 

2. Thon bAst been writing. 2. Ton baye been writing. 
S. He bas been writing. 8. Tbey bave been writing. 

Present IntentioncU. 

1. I have been going to write. 1. We haye been going to write. 

2. Thou bast been going to write. 2. You baye been going to write. 

3. He has been going to write. 8. They haye been going to write. 

333. n. Paot. 
Past IrkdejfawU. 

1. I wrote. 1. We wrote. 

2. Thou WTotest. 2. Ye or you wrote. 

3. He wrote. 3. They wrote. 

Paxt Imperfect. 

1. I was writing. 1. We were writing. 

2. Thou wast writing. 2. Ye or you were writing. 

3. He was writing. 3. They were writing. 
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FastFerfecL 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I had written. 1. We had written. 

2. Thon hadst written. 2. Ye or you had written. 

3. He had written. 3. They had written. 

Fast Intentional, 

1. I was going to write. 1. "We were going to write. 

2. Thou wast going to write. 2. You were going to write. 

3. He was going to write. 3. They weie going to write. 

coNTiKnons. 

Fast Perfect. 

1. I had been writing. 1. We had been writing. 

2. Thou hadst been writing. 2. Ton had been writing. 
8. He had been writing. 8. They had been writing. 

Fast Intentional, 

1. 1 had been going to write. 1. We had been going to write. 

2. Thouhadstbeengoing to write. 2. Ton had been going to write. 
8. He had been going to write. 8. They had been going to write. 

4 

334. m. Future. 

Future Indefinite, 

1. I shall write. 1. We shall write. 

2. Thou wilt write. 2. You will write. 

3. He will write. 3. They will write. 

Future Imperfect 

1. I shall be writing. 1. We shaU be writing. 

2. Thou wilt be writing. 2. You will be writing. 

3. He wiU be writing. 3. They will be writing. 

Future Perfect. 

1. I shall have written. 1. We shallxhave written. 

2. Thou wilt have written. 2. You will have written. 

3. He will have written. 3. They will have written. 
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Fviure Intentional. 
Singular, Plvral 

1. I shall be going to write. 1. We shall be going to 

write. 

2. Thou wilt be going to 2. You will be going to 

write. write. 

3. He will be going to writa 3. They will be going to 

write. 

OONTmUOUS. 

FvHwre Perfect 

1. I shall have been writing. 1. We shall have been writing. 

2. Thou wilt have been writing. 2. Tou will have been writing. 

3. He will have been writing. 3. They will have been writing. 

Future Intentional. 

1. I shall hare been going to 1. We shall liaye been going to 

write. write. 

2. Thou wilt have been going to 2. You will have been going to 

write. write. 

3. He will hare been going to 8. They wiU have been going to 

write. write. 

335. Imperative Mood. 

Present. 
2. Write. 2. Write. 

Future. 

2. Thou shalt write. 2. You shall write. 

3. He shall write. 3. They shall write. 

336. SuJbjwnctive Mood. 
I. Present. 

Present Indefinite. 

1. I write. 1. We write. 

2. Thou write. 2. You write. 

3. He write. 3. They write. 
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Fremnt ImptffecL 
Smgulmr, PkaraL 

1. IbewritiDg: 1. We be writiiig. 

2. Thou be writing. 2. You be wriidiig. 

3. He be writiiig. 3. Thejr be writing. 

FreierU Perfect 

1. I have written. 1. We have written 

2. Thou have written. 2. You have written. 

3. He have written. 3. They have written. 

Present Intentional. 
Wanting. 

OONTINUOUS. 

Present Perfect. 

1. I have been writing. 1. We have been writing. 

2. Thou have been writing. 2. You have been writing. 
8. He have been writing. 3. They have been writing. 

Present Intentional. 
Wanting, 

337. IL Past. 

Past Indefinite. 

1. I wrote. 1. We wrote. 

2. Thou wrote. 2. You wrote. 

3. He wrote, 3. They wrota 

Past Imperfect. 

1. I were writing. 1. We were writing. 

2. Thou were writing. 2. You were writing. 

3. He were writing. 3. They were writing. 
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F(ut FeffecL 
Hngular. Plural. 

written. 1. We had written, 

had written. 2. You had written. 

d written. 3. They had written. 

Fatt Intentional. 

\ going to write. 1. We were going to write, 

^ere going to write. 2. You were going to write, 
je going to write. 3. They were going to write. 

CONTINUOUS. 

Fast Ferfect. 

ten writing. 1. We had been writing, 

d been writing. 2. Ton had been writing, 

been writing. 8. They had been writing. 

Fast Intentional, 
Wanting. 

338. IIL FuTUBH. 

FtUttre Indefinite^ 

.d write. 1. We should write^ 

hould write. 2. You should write, 

uld write. 3. They should write. 

FtUure Imperfect. 

d be writing 1. We should be writing, 

dould be writing. 2. You should be writing, 
uld be writing. 3. They should be writing. 

Future Ferfect. 

d have written. 1. We should have written, 
lould have written. 2. You should have written, 
old have written. 3. They should have written. 
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FvJbuTt IfU/enJliofML 
Wantmg. 

OONTINUOnS. 

FvJtum FerfiidL, 
Sm/gvlar, PlwraL 

1. I should have been writiDg. 1. We should haTe been writing. 

2. Thou should hare been writing. 2. Ton should hare been writing. 
8. He should have been writing. 3. They should have been writinj^ 

FvJture Intentional, 
Wanting. 

339. Infinitive Mood. 



1. Indefinite. 

2. Imperfect 

3. Perfect. 

4. Intentional 



to 



to 
to 



write. 



to he vnriting. 



have vnitten. 
be going to unite. 



CONTINUOUS. 

5. Perfect [to] have been toriting. 

6. IntentionaL [to] have been going to write, 

340. Participles, 

1. Indefinite. tvriting, 

2. Imperfect 

3. Perfect having written. 

4. IntentionaL going to unite, 

CONTINUOUS. 

5. Perfect. having been uniting. 

6. IntentionaL having been going to write. 

Gerund, 

(1) WrUing. (2) To write. 
341. Some of the above forms are either obsolete, or rarely 
tised in the current language. The form for the second 
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person singnlar is confined to poetiy, poetical prose, or to 
invocations to the Supreme Being. In ordinary prose the 
second person plnral is used for the singnlar. 

Many of the forms in the indicative mood are now com- 
monly employed instead of those in the subjunctive. 
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342. Indicative Mood. 



1. Indefinite. 

2. Imperfect 

3. Perfect 

4. Intentional 

1. Indefinite^ 

2. Imperfect. 

3. Perfect 

4. Intentional 

1. Indefinite. 

2. Imperfect 

3. Perfect 

4. Intentional 



L Pbesbnt. 

/ am called. 

I am being called. 

I have been called. 

I am going to be called. 

n. Past. 

/ was called. 

I was being called. 

I had been called. 

I VHU going to be called. 

HX Future. 

I shaU be caUed. 



I shall have been called. 



343. ImpercOive Mood, 
L Present. 

Singular. Plural. 

2. Be called. 2. Be called 

IL Future. 

2. Thou shalt be called. 2. You shall be called. 

3. He shall be called. 3. They shall be called. 

I 



lU 
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344. Svhjwnictm Mind, 

L PBBBam 

1. Lidefinita lUcaUedL 

2. Impe(r&ot. ■ 



3. Perfect 

4. IntentionaL 



I have been eaUecL 



1. Indefinite. 

2. Impeifect. 

3. Perfect 

4. Intentional. 



n. Past. 

IwereeaUed. 

I were being called 

I had been caUed^ 



1. Indefinite. 

2. Imperfect 

3. Perfect 

4. IntentionaL 



HL FUTUBB. 

/ ehauld be called. 



I thotdd have been caUed. 



345. InfinUive Mood* 

1. Indefinite. [to] be caUed. 

2. Imperfect 

3. Perfect. [to] have been called, 

4. IjitejitionftL 

346. Farticiples. 

1. Indefinite. adled* 

2. Imperfect being caUed. 

3. Perfect. having been called. 

4. IntentionaL going to be called, or 

being abofuJt to be called. 

347. On examining the foregoing tenses, it will be ob- 
fleired tha^ the pascdve voice is defectiye in the Imperfect 
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and Intentional, and is destitute of the Continuous fonns of 
the Peif^ and IntentionaL 

348. The verbs he^ ha»e^ shdUy toill, and go, which are 
employed to form the tenses of an ordinary verb, are, when 
so employed, temied atuxUiaries. Their inflection is frequently 
irregular. The various forms in old and modem English are 
exhibited in the list of irregular verbs. 

349. The following is a list of those verbs in modem 
English which belong either wholly, or in parf^ to the strong 
coi^ugation. The forms in italics are obsolete, or rarely 
used. 

L Verbs which modify the root-vowel, and form the 
Perfect PartiGiple in -etk 

n. Verbs which modify the loot-vowel, and drop e from 
the Participial suffix. 

TTT. Verbs which modify the root-vowel, and drop the 
Participial suffix. 

IV. Vearbs which do not modify the root-vowel, and which 
drop the suffix* 

V. Verbs whidi modify the root-voWel, and form the Past 
Indefinite and the Perfect Participle by suffixing -t or -d, 

VL Verbs ending in d^ which simply change d into t 
VJLL Vabs with vfeak Past Indefinite, and strong 

Participla 

VULL Verbs which have passed from the strong to the 

weak coi:\jug9tion. 

850. I. 

PrtLln, Pad In. O.S, Perf. Part. 0. F. 

arifie arose <tros, arat arisen oris, axitt, 

beeet begot hegai begotten, begot 

bid bade "hod bidden, bid i-hede, "bode. 

bite bit hoi, hai^ "bet bitten, bit 

break broke 6ral^ dnO?, Jrdfe broken, broke {^^^^^^"^^^"^ 

chide chid ehode chidden, chid 

ehooie chose €he8,chi$ chosen i-chase. 

^'^ {S^ tnOk \ drunken, drunk i-dhmJk 

I 2 
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Prti. In. PcM In, 



drive 
eat 

forbid 
forget 
forgive 
fornke 

freeze 

get 

give 

Mde 

hold 

ride 
rise 
shake 

shrink 

shilve 

sink 

smite 

speak 

steal 

stride 

strike 

strive 

take 

thrive 

tread 

weave 

write 

851. 

bear 

(carry) 

bear(give 

birth) 

blow 

(bloom) 

blow (of 

wind) 



drove 

ate 

feU 

forbade 

fbzgot 

forgave 

forsook 

froze 

got 

gave 

hid 

held 

rode 

rose 

shook 

shrank, 

shrank 

shrove, 

shrived 

sank, 

snnk 

smote 

spoke 

sCble 

strode 

stmok 

strove 

took 

throve 

trod 

wove 

wrote 



bore 
bore 
blew 
blew 



O.B, 
drtf \ 

fOTQOt 



Perf.Pwrt 

driven 



0.£ 



dnmm. 



aaten y-ek^ eoL 

taUm irfaUen, a-faOe, 

frabidden fmhodmjwhid. 

f odgottoDy f dgot 
forgiven 



^fljf, gtfj gif 

kndde 

( hald,hyld, 
\ had,hidt 

rid 

rat, ro$,rii 

$hok 



throf 



tmot, tmit 
9pdke,tpak, 

ttdle, ttal, 

sta 

itrid 



! 



fonaken 
firosen 
gotten, got 
given 

hiddeni hid 

ludden, held 
ridden 



iy-firore, fivfft, 
fiom^frm, 
getten^i-ffoUe. 
irffwen, iifime, 
irgive^gene. 
v-hud,knd, 
hedde, 

Tialden,iM4e, 

rid. 



shaken 

shmnken* 

shrank 

thriven 

sankeOy sank 
smitten, smit 
spoken, spoke 

stolen 
stridden 



ttrof 

throve, threve 
trad 



i'tkrive. 

Bonken. 

v-mnUe, iinoten. 
irtpeke. 

9t6U, 

itride. 

istrucken, 
strooken. 



itrake, ttroch stricken, struck 

striven 

taken 

thriven 

trodden, trod 

woven, wove 

written, writ i^writejOrwritkn 



token, i-tahe, 

ff-threve. 

irtrede. 



wa/ve 
writ 



la/re, hw borne 
hijun bom 



llmo 



blown 
blown 



irbore. 
i-lort, Orhore. 

blowe, aiawe. 
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diaw 

fly 

grow 

know 

lie 

see 

slay 

swear 

teal* 

throw 

wear 



Paatln, 
drew 

flew 

griBw 

knew 

lay 

saw 

slew 

swore 

tore 

threw 

wore 



0. E, Perf. 

droghe, drow drawn 

Jley flown 

grown 
known 

lain 
ieghy teigh seen 
doghfdow slain 



moa/rtttwer 

twrt 

ihayght, 

ware 



Part. 0. k 

i-drav>e, 
Ordroioe, 
arfioghea^ 
y-fiowt. 



y^mowen, 
g-knowe, 
y-Uye, lien, 
layne, 

y-wne, y-tey. 
dawen, y-slawct 
8lav>e, 



sworn 

torn 

thrown 

worn 






t'Sworen, 



frswore. 
irthnme. 



352. 

awake 

begin 

behold 

betide 

bide 

bind 

bleed 
breed 
cling 

oome 

dig 
feed 

fight 

find 

fling 

grind 

lead 

meet 

read 

ring 

ran 

shine 

shoot 



[ awoke 
(awaked) 
bogan, 
b^un 

beheld 



bonnd 

bled 
bred 
dung 

came 

dug 
fed 

fought 



HL 
awoh, (xwahte 

higonne 

hekidde, he- ) 

haU ) 
hetid 

ihodefhood, ) 

hade^ hede ) 

bonde bound 

bled 
bred 
dang dung 

cam, com, hem come 

digged 
fydde 

faght, fagh 



awoke (awaked) 

begun 

beheld 



dug 
fed 



fought 



fbund fond, fond found 



flung 

ground 

led 

met 

read 

rang, rung 

ran omy a/tnde 

shone 

shot thetfichytte 



fiang^pmg 

grand 

ledde 

redde 



flung 

ground 

fed 

met 

read 

rung 

run 

shone 

shot 



begonnen, 

hebidt 

hud, 

hotmden, 
hunden. 

irbred, Orbred. 

comen, y-comen, 
y-eome. 
digged, 
y-fed. 
f(mgJUen, 
irfaght, 

fondenf fiMuien, 
fimde, fun. 

i-grounde. 
y-ladde, ladde, 
i^mete, 
inrade, 

Tunnen. 

thotten, i-ehote. 
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▼1BB& 



Pr€i.In. 


Poitln, 


O.B. 


Perf.Pari 


CM. 


riHg 

nt 


■ang^ning 
sat 


ioU 


■nng 
■at 


^i^ngomp ttmgvi^ 


•Ude 


did 


ilode, dod 


did 


iUddm^irdidL 


■ling 


slung tUmg, §Umg 
dank, slunk 


dung 
dunk 


rflMlfCII- 


■pin 


■pun 


tpcm 


■pun 


i^pOfMML 


■pring 


■prang, 
■pruDg 


tprong 


sprung 


( jproidbe. 


■pit 


■pat 




■pit 


^pW*vlw» 


stand 


■tood 


ttcntfUaU 


■tood 


ik^tod. 


■taye 


■toTe 




■tove 




■tick 


■tuck 


8tO€k 


■tuck 




■ting 


■tang^ung 


stung 


1 y-i^wv^ 

\ r^Umge. 


stink 


Btank,stunk 


■tunk 


■tring 


strunff 


ttrang 


strung 




swim 


swam, swum 


■wum 




swing 


swung 


iwang 


■wung 




wake 


woke 


wight 


woke 




win 


won 


vHtn 


won 












wind 


wound 

• 


wand 


wound 




wring 


wrung 


wrong 


wrung 


wroNi^j wrong* 


8ff8. 




vr. 






beat 


beat 


hat 


beat, beaten 


bete, bet. 


bet 


bet, betted 




bet, betted 




bid (ofiep) 


bid 




bid 




burst 


burst 


hantfbrtut 


burst 


bwsten,bonm. 


cast 


cast 




cast 


eoeten. 


cut 


cut 


httejokttde,) 
JcoUede ) 


cut 


{ t/4!itU,hit, 
\ cuUed. 


durst 


durst 


donte 


durst 




hit 


hit 




hit 




hurt 


hurt 




hurt 


y-hwrt. 


let 


let 




let 


y4ate, irUt. 


put 


put 




put 




rid 


rid 




rid 




set 


set 




set 


tf-eet. 


shed 


died 


shade 


shed 


y-echad, echad. 


shred 


shred 




shred 




shut 


shut 


theifihytte 


shut 


y-shote, ihet. 


sUt 


dit 


Oat 


dit 


{ tlat, alotten, 
\ aUten. 


spHt 


spUt 


BplUted 


split 


spread 


spread 


8prad 


spread 


y-iprad. 


thrust 


thrust 


AratU 


thrust 




wed } 


wed, ) 




wed, wedded 





vmBfik 
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)54. 

reiL In, Pari 1%, 0. B, 

ware berefb 

ie«ch besought ieioueKe 

Dg brought Itrmih 



V. 



oh 

ITS 

Jdit) 
ftTO 

ling) 



p 
P 
el 



'O 



P 



P«/. Pore. 
( bereft, be-) 
\ reaved ( 
besought 

brought 



? 
k 



bought bought 

caught eaffUe,hifght caught 
•left d<tf, dove deft 



cleaTed e^OM 



crept 
dealt 

dreamt, ) 
dreamed ) 
felt 
fled 
heard 
kept 

knelt, 1 
kneeled ) 
lept, leaped 
Ittft 

loet 



CfOp€ 

ddde 



feUde 

JU>dede,/eede 
hwrd 
Js^^ede 



] 



lap, lope 
lafi»,Uoede 

raf,rof 

sejfde 

ioghte 



meant 

nit 

said 

sought 

sold 

shod 

slept 

swept* 

tau^t 

told 

thought tkouh 

wept w^mp 



toMe, 
UUd§ 



taht 



cleaved 

crrat 

dealt, dealed 
r dreamt, 
C dreamed 
felt 
fled 
heard 
kept 

knelt, kneeled 

lept, leaped 
left 

lost 

meant 

r^, reaved 

said 

sought 

sold 

shod 

slept 

swept 

tau^t 

told 

thou^ 

wept 

wrought, ) 
woxked ( 



0.£. 



heteeehed, 
irbroghtet 

irbogJUe, 
baughten, 
hfUe, leytted. 

cloven. 



fdde. 

Jfeen, orjled, 
irhurd, hardon. 



lopen, 

i4evede, l^fte. 
loren, lorn, 
irlore. 
y^ment, 

TOfU, 

sated, ff-eed. 
irooght. 
irtolde. 
y-eckud. 

irmoept, 

i-told,irtol,tad 

y4koght, 

thoughten, 

tfwrogU, 
jf-wort. 



15. 

L 

d 

1 



VL 



bent 
blent 
buUt 
gUt 



bended 
blended 
builded 
gilded 



bent 
blent 
bmlt 
gUt 



bended, 
blended. 
buUded. 
gOded. 
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Prtt. In, PaM In, 

gird ffirt 



lend 

rand 

flood 

■pend 

wend 



lent 

rent 

■ent 

spent 

went 



0,B. 
girded 

tpemde 
wtnded 



Piff.Part 
girt 
lent 
zent 
■ent 
spent 



O.B. 
ffftrddd. 



wtnif windid. 



866. 

Ude 
mow 
rive 



vn. 



■how 

■ow 

9traw 

strew 

atrow 

wax 



Uided 

mowed 

rived 

sawed 

sewed 

showed 

sowed 

drawed 

strewed 

ttrcwed 

Vftuud 



roqfi 

tkew 
iewe 



laden 

mown 

riven 



shown 

■own 

itraum 

strewn 

strown 



I MtWCdf M€Wfc 



ttrtwcd* 
ttrowcd. 



wox.wex 



857. 

abide 

ache 

blind 

carve 

climb 

clothe 

crow 

delve 
dread 

drown 

fare 

fill 

fold 

fret 

fetch 

gnaw 

grave 

hang 

heat 



vm. 



abided, ) 
abode ) 
ached ok 



blinded 
carved 



eatrf 



climbed ehmb, dam 



clothed 

crowed, 
crew 
delved 
dreaded 



dad 



dalf,dol/ 
drad 



drowned dreuU 



fared 

filled 

folded 

fretted 

fetched 

gnawed 

graved 

hanged, 

hung 

heated 



fore 

fuOe 

fold 

frat 

fet,faU 

gnew 

grove 

hang 

hd,hat 




crowed 

delved 
dreaded 

drowned j 

fared 

filled 

folded 

fretted 

fetched 

gnawed 

graved, g^ven 

hangedjhimg < 

heated 



abid, 

ohe, 

y-Ueni, 
<i-blind. 
ca/rvcfif corvfli, 
carve, 
damben, 
damhen, clou* 
y-dad, clad, 
cUd. 

crown, 

doloenft^tdw, 

Ordrod, 

a-drent, 

OrdrdncL 

i-fare, 

y-fuld, 

foldm, 

i-frette, 

faughtjirfetjet, 

gnawn, gnowe. 

y-hongtya-kamg, 

an-honged, 

irhet. 
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net In. Pad In, 


O.B. 


Peif.PaH. 


O.E. 


row) 


j heaved 


hove 


heaved 


hoi9tn,hovt. 


.vo 
M) 


\ heaTed 


hafe^hofe 


heayed 


hofen. 


# 

P 


helped 


hcUp, holp 


helped 


holpm. 


r 


hewed 


hue 


hewed 


hewn. 


t 


knitted 


hnatthnet 


knitted 


hnUf TffMi, 


Sh 


lauded 


Icff, lough, low laughed 


irlovfc, laffe. 


It 


lighted, Ut 




lighted, Ht 


• 


It 


melted 


moU 


melted 


moUen, 


sh 


pitched 


pight 


pitched 


thP^hL 


Bh 


reached 


nmght 


reached 


irraughL 


Oie 


seethed 


»d 


seethed 


»odden,ir$Od, 


P« 


shaped 


'Shqpe 


shaped 


ehapeni 


ar 


sheared 


shao'e, shore 


sheared 


9hwm. 


Bd 


speeded 


iped 


speeded 


i-tped. 


AAoea 


squeezed 


iquoze 


squeezed 


equozen. 


>tch 


stretched 


strcvught 


stretched 


streigJUe, 


at 


sweated 


9Wat,8W0t 


sweated 


eweaten. 


U 


swelled 


BUHxl, mool 


swelled, swollen 


d 


yielded 


ycUde, yclde 


yielded 


y€lden,i-y6lde. 



}o these may be added clove (divedXjffe^ (floated)^ glyt or glode (glided), 
fee (quaked), yaU (yelled). 



lEEEGTJLAR AND DEFECTIVE YEEBS. 

)58. Words aie called inregtUar -which, are inflected irregu- 
[j fsom one root Words which are either destitute of 
tain forms, or which supply the deficiencies ftom another 
1^ are called defective. 

a the fbllowiog list the only tenses given are the Present and Past 

efinite. The other tenses, where they exist, are formed regularly. 

i fonns in brackets are Anglo-Saxon; those in Italics are Old 

^liah. 

59. BE. 

Indicative, 



Singular, 

1. (eom), am. 

2. (eoftXart 
8. («•), is, ei. 



FBBSSHT IKDEFDHTB. 

Plural, 
(ayndon, eynd), tmden, sunden, 
(O.N. erum), 0, E. eren, aren, am, 
a/re, ere, er. 
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The pliml are Is Soaadiiiftfiaii, and wm fini iniradaoed by tke 
Daaas Into the northern dialects of Eng^d.* 

In A.S. there Is another form for this tense (5e),wMe]iira8freqiMiit^ 
used with a fatore signiflsatwn, and Is oommnii In old English. 

S imgu l ar, Plmrai, 



1. (Jbeo), he. 

2. (hyii, iist, hesi, beeeL 

8. Qfy^), Inih, beA^ beif be. 



(ffeoik)^ beaih, bmeA, boA, bmA, 
beik, beed, bid, beom, buei^ beifm, 
(en, be. 



PIBV UMDlflUlTI. 



1. {wcB$),we$,inB, 
% (tKifiXwast 
8. (iMif X wef , waa 



\wosF9n^f 100110% weoTd^ weim^ 
fooTR, vem, weri, wore, were, 
wer, war. 



Imperative. 

2. Qm),b»,he. I (beoa),beoA,bffe^buih,be^be8, 

I bjftfhe. 

SufyuneHve. 
(Jko), 5eo^ 5o, be. | (jbeon), ben, ba, ha. 

FAST UMDHfUNlIE. 

{wofre), wrS, were. | (loaron)^ wer<m, toeren, werS, were. 

If^itive. 
(beon), buen, ben, being, beo, bue, be. 
GteuKD (to beomte), to been, to be. 

JPctrticiples. 

Ikpebtbov (]!>eonde), beand, being. 

Pebfeot, i4>eo, irbo, irbe, been, ben, bin, be, 

NegatiYe forms : nam (am not), nart (art not), ni$ Qb not), nee, nae 
(was not), nere (were not). 

860. HAVE. 

IndiccUive. 

FBESXNT ISDSJriNlTJB. 

SvnguUir. PluraL 



1. (7Ui5&e), Ao^e, have, ^/. 

2. (Acp/V^), Aoiesf, Aaveft, hast. 

3. (hotfA), haveth, hath, has. 



{hMaiA), habbeih, haveOi, hath, 
haven, han, haivi, have. 



♦ Trans. PhU. Soc 1860, p. 63. 
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FAST Tswortsm, 

Skigttlar, PlwraL 

1. {hc^de),?iaddi,ha/ved,haid, 

2. (1kafdeiO,hadde8t,lmAsL 

3. (hctfd^, haddS, hevede, bad. 



(horfdon), haoeden, hodden, haddS, 
had. 



Imperative. 

Subjunctive. 

ssmhit isDmnTB. 
{^dbbe)t kdiibS, hftve. | {hatibon), hawm, have. 

FAST IJNDJfifilMlTK. 

{h;tfde),kaddS,h»d. | (i^(2dfi], Aocklets had. 

(^o^ftofOy hMmy hdtlbS, ha!l>be, haven, having, ham, haioi, h.To, 
haf,ha. 

GmuBD (to "hMfinne), to habbtff^ to haioe. 

PariicipUs. 

IicrxBTBOT {^/(MesM^ havande, having. 
PxKraoT {hafed), i-had, had. 

Kegative forms : ndbM, na/vS, nave (have not), ntut (hatt not), neth, 
nath (hath not]^ nMeth (have not» ii^mtoQ ; nqfdk, nende, nadde (had 
not), naddeat (hadsfc not). 

861. SHALL. 

Indiecaive. 

FBSBBin? IKDUriMlSI. 

1. {teetd), teal, aehal, ichol, tcM, ihdl, shall, «aZ, «a27. 

3, (fosoft), acAa2^, <diaZ, shalt. 

8. (teeoZ), «c/ia2, tiloZ, shall, ted, dchuZ, tchol, than. 
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PUuraL 

{icedUm, ienlon), senlm, $ehtUeny «eAo2«s tkonm, mMn^ »dMif 
fcM, «Aa2; diall, adUtOea^ a&oOM. 

' PIBT JLHDMflJUSIt 

1. (deeolde), teKMS, 9chMI4, 9AM, icMd, Bhoold, mmXd, mdd. 

2. (tceMaijf tekoldeii, iehUded, thtUdut, ehooldat, Ami, AosL 

8. {ieeclde), atMdi, iekuldS, Aolde, Mlde, mskoid, iekuld, shoold, 
tMdefiolde, 

Ptmral 

(ieeoldon), teholdm, 9(Mdm, mMm, itMdi, wd^ddi, mMe^ schoidf 
iehnUd, ahonld. 

862. ShaU IB rarely used as a aimple aiudliaiy in A.S. Its earlier 
meaning was "to owe," the origin of which is thus ezphdnodby Qrimm: 
**tkal, debeo, implies a form skUa; ikUa must haye meant^ ' I kill or 
wound ;' thai, * I have killed or wounded, and I am therefore liable to 
pay the were-geld.' '' {Geich. der J)euL Spr. B. IL § 902.) Compare the 
Qerman iclwld, which means both "guilt" and ''debt." Its eariy 
meaning is seen occasionally in O.K : ''For by the fidthe I scAoZto 
Qod"{€fhauc,); t.e." I owe to God." "Al that toBome cAo2(2e servise" 
{Rob. OUmc.) ; i, e, owed service. From this idea of what is duo, what 
you (mgU to do, sprung the meaning of neeeawty, what you tMut do. 

Whether he wulde or he ne wulde^ 

He toke him up and fiirthe he skulde, {Bob. Br.) 

i. e. out he fMUt or was compelled to go. Hence originated the idea of 
what is fated or inevitable in the future : 

But f orsothe I can nat telle 

Whethyr he ahulde to Hevene or Helle. — Bob. Br. 

i, e. whether it was his fate to go, &c. Widif seems to employ it unir 
formly as a future auxiliary ; but Chaucer and the later vmters appear 
to have used it frequently in accordance with its modem meaning. It 
is now employed to express futurity when no reference is made to the 
will or pleasure of the agent.* 

Traces of the primitive meaning of thaU are still seen in the Past 
Indefinite. ShouZd, when used as an independent verb, means ought. 
" You should be careful " =" You might to be carefuL" * 

* See Dr. Guest, Proc. Phil. Soc. vol. iL, and Sir E. Head's " Shall 
and Will" 
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86a WILL. 

FRBSIHT iHDJEfflfllTE. 

Simffv^. Plurai, 



1. (wliU),tnlIe,mXi,wU,iool,yml, 

2. {triU), wilt^ woU, woU. 

8. (toUe)y vrile, ml, will, wol, wuL 



{wUlath), fffoUeth, wUUth, wolthe, 
vnUm, wcUen, wUn, wM, wilU, 
vfcUS, will, vol, vnil. 



PAST JJIJUiBJriNlTE. 



1. (wolde), wolds, wold, would. 

2. (woldet(),woldett,iouldest, 

wooldsiy vnut 
t» (wolde), wMi, wuldi, wold, 
wM, would, wild, wUlede, 



{woldcn)f woldm, wuldm, wofdden, 
wolds, wold, wuld, would, wild. 



Infimtive, 
(wiUan), wiUm, wiUiogy wilL 

P<irticipl€, 

IxFiBFBOT {wiUende), wiUand, willixig. 

Nogative forms : wUl, mil (will not), nilt, widt (wilt not), noUeth, 
fmUeth, noUe (will not, phtrat); nolde, nould (would not), noldett 
(wouldst not). 

The actions of the will are veUe and noUe, to will and niU, — Burton. 

Man wiUi something, because it is pleasing to nature; and he nUU 
Bomething because it is painful to nature. — Wesley, 

864. WILNE (DESIBE). 

Indicaiwe, 

^BESKHT INDIFINITB. 

1. wUne, 2. wHnest 8. wihet. \ wUneth, wUnS, 

FAST INDEnNITE. 

1. wUnede, vrilned. 2—8. Mnedc | wUnede, 
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ParUciple, 
PianoT {wUm>d), wilned, y-wilnei. 



xz 
c 



865. 



MAT. 

Indiccstm, 

FRisniT nfDBfnriTB. 



1. {mag\ may, miowe^ miihe. 

2. {w(M)y mofmt, mayst, hm^. 

3. {masg\ may, moufe, muhe. 



Plu/raL 
(magon), ffM^en^ mqr. 



PAST INDUIJUVB. 



1. (mUUe), migkU, might, mht^ 

moughi, 

2. (^iktettif mihtest, mighiest, 

mightst, moughtegL 

3. (mifUi), mighU, migtit, mihty 

mougTU, 



{nUhton), meaJUon, meakti, nUghtemr^ 
mougJUen, mights, mougJuS, na^if^ 
mougJU, 



866. 



MUST. 
Indicatiw. 

FBESBirr INDBFimTB. 



1. (mot), mot, moot, moto. 

2. (motl), most, mtut. 

3. (mot), mot, moot, mow. 



(moton), motm, mooten, motS, mooU,, 
mot, moot, mowen, moteS, mow. 



(motton), mosten, mMtten, mottS, 
m/ustS, most, must. 



FAST DTDEHNITB. 

1. (moste), mosti, most, must. 

2. (mostest), mostest, most, must. 

3. (moste), mostS, most, must. 

The Present Indefinite of tiiiis Terb appears to have been used 
indifferently for ma/y, might, and must. 



867. 



MUN. 



Mwn is often found in old and provincial English with the meaning 
must. It originally signified ''to consider." ''In old Engliidi mun 
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fton indicates mere fdturity, like the Icelandic 'mnn;' and the 
aooliar sense now given to it — tiiat of obligation — appears to have 
een its latest deriTatiTe meaning. The phrase * we mtm go,' may haye 
tken snocessiyely the meanings ' we think of going,' ' we shall go,* * we 
rastga**** 
A. S. gemunan, O. N. mmn, 0. E. num, motin, mone, mim^ Fast Ind. 



36a CAN (" know," ** be able "). 

Indicative. 

EBSSKHT UIDJBJrUliTl. 

Singtdar. PkurdL 



1. (can), can, con, 

2. {cummey cant^, cunne, canst, 

coti. 

3. (can), can, con» 



(camnon), connen, comU, cowne, 
can. 



FAST INDBFUnTE. 



(cuthon), cowthm, cottden, cotUM, 
eofud6, cowthf coud, could. 



1. (clUhs), cauM, cowlh, cwd, 

could. 

2. (eiOhesi), couthut, coudesi, 

couldst 
8. (ciUhe), couth4, eoudS, eoutk, 
coud, oovld, 

Imperatvve* 
CMiheth, 

Ii^itive, 
(cmman), wnmi, con, can. 

Participle, 

Jmpebjeut, cunning (now used as an adjective). 

Pkbtbot. (eiUh), covOih, coud^ cud, y-hud, cfnUhm, covJOU, coudS, 

In. could the I has been inserted by late writers from a &Jse idea 
it the word resembled Vfould and should in its formation. In these 
ter 2 is radioaL 



* Dr. Guesty Trans. PhiL Soc. 1854, p. 155. 
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869. 



Singular, 

1. (do), da 

2. (deit), dett, dost, dutt, 

3. ideth), dah, dUh, does. 



DO. 
Indicative. 



PZtcral. 
{doth), doih, doott, dan, done, do. 



PAST lADJBflJUTJB. 



1. {dyde), did4, dudS, did. 

2. (dydett), didut, dudett, didst. 
8. {difde),didS, duds, dedS, dude, 

dede,^d. 



{dydon), didm, dndm, didS, dudS, 
^dfdude. 



2. (do), do. 



Imperative, 

I ((foeA), doti^ da 



(d^X <^ cIooH) (ioeii, doiag, ({oii«, do. 

Participles, 

Imfebfect. doand, doing. 
Pebitbot. (gedon), irdon, irdoon, irdotn, 
irdo, Ordo, don, done, do. 

The student should be careful to distinguish this verb from anothe>f 
of similar form, but different origin (A. S. dugan\ meaning " thrive,'' 
"ayaiL" In the phrase " How do you do ? " the first do is the verl^ 
given above employed as an auxiliary ; the second is the verb duffon*^ 
''fare/' ''prosper." The same verb is seen in such expressions as "th»'^ 
wiUc^o;" *' it dwi very well" 



370. 



GO. 
Indicative, 

FBESENT DTDEVHIITE. 



1. (ga), ga, go. 

2. (gcBst), gest, gost, goest. 

3. (gcBth), geth, goeth, goth, goes, 

gat' 



(gath), goih, goon, gon, go. 
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Singular. 

1. (eode),€ode,ffeode,yode,yedS, 

ytd4, gede, 

2. (eodest), yedett, gedetL 

3. (eode), eode, yeode, yode, yed4, 

yede, ffode, gede. 



FAST INDElfLMITIi 

PluroL 

{eodon), yeden, geden, yedS, yede, 
gede. 



Anotherform. 



1. {gengde, gende, wende), toendi, 

wond4f wewU, went. 

2. (jgendeatfWendet(),'weiniieBL 

3. (gende, wende), wendi, wende, 

toenU, went 



(gengdon, toendon), wewnen, wend A, 
weaten, VfenU, went. 



Imperative, 
2. (ga), go ; (gM), goih, go ; ioendah. 

Infinitive. 

(a) (gan), gon, gone, going, go. 

(b) (toendan)j wenden, wending, wendS, wend. 

ParHc^les, 

IxpxBFXOT. going, wending. 

Fkbfxot. (a) (gegangen, gegan, gan), i-gan, ct^an, Orgone, argo, i-gon, 

gan, gone, go : ('* He is go.*^ — Chaucer.) 
(b) (wended), y-vmt, weni : (** We be went:*^Jt. Br.) 



371. 



Indicative, 



FRXBIMT IKDBJflNlTS. 

1 . (maeige), make. 

2. (moeofOi makeety maiete, 
B. (fnacaih), maJcaJth, maketh, 

makith, makes, mcu. 



(macioith), nutke^, mahen, makS, 
make. 



FAST IKDBFUIITB. 



1. {maeode),fndkede,mtAe, 

2. (macodest), madest. 

B. (maeode), maied, msAe. 



(macodon), tnakeden, maked, 
made. 



K 
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Imper(Uive^ 
Singular. PlwrdL 

% (maea), make. | (maeitUh), maketh, make. 

Injinitive, 

{fnaeian\ maken, making, makS, make, fiutk. 
Gebunb. (to macigenne)f to maken, to make. 

Participles, 

Impebfeot. (macigende), nuxkand, making. 

Pbbfsot. (ffemaeod), i^maked, irmade, maked, made^ mad, 

872. WITE (know). 

Indicalive, 

FBESEirr INDJUriUlTE. 



1. (iro/), wcuti wot, wite, toete, 

2. {vfast), wost, wist, wttst, wotett, 

wotst 

3. (wot), wot, wot, foiteth, woteik. 



{%oit<m, wite), witen, wiif, woU, 
wite, wote, wete, wiieth. 



Imperative, 
2. {aite), wUe, wete, wU, \ 2. {witaih), witteth, 

Injinitive. 

{toitan), witeUf witi, weten, weti, toite, toit. 
Gerund, {to vntanne), to witen, to wit. 

Participles. 

Imperfect, {witcmde), wytande, wetyng, (un)-witting. 
Perfect, (witen), witten, wetyn, irwiate, i-wust, wisti, roist. 

Kegatiye forms, not (wot not), nost (wost not), nuteth (woteth nol 
niste (wiste not), mcste (wuste not). 

The old verb, loisse (A. S. toman), " show," "teach," is often confuse^^ 



with the verb wite. Present Indefinite, loisse ; Imperative, wisse, ^ ,^ 

Infinitive, wisaen, wisse ; Perfect Participle, y-wisse. ** One word whic^^ 
repeatedly occurs in Shakspere, containing the prefix ge, haa bee "^ 
generallj misunderstood by his editors. What they all, I believ 
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without exception, print / vfis, or / wiw, as if it were a verb with its 
Dominatiye, is undoubtedly one word, and that an adverb, signifying 
'certainly, probably/ It ought to be written yvntf or yiotM, coi^ 
req>onding, as it does, exactly to themodem German gewita" * Compare 
the A. S. gewidiee, certe. 

378. OWE, OUGHT. 

Indicative, 

FBBSBNT DTDETDOTE. 

Singular. Plural, 



1. {age)f owe, ok, 

2. {age)f owest, owst, 

3. {ah), aweih, owth, owes. 



(agon), ogen, ohm, owen, owi, owe. 



FAST Iin)EFINITB. 



{ahtcn), aghten, <mghUn, oughU, 
ogt, ought. 



1. (oAte), aghti, oghH, aute, 

oughts, ought, ow, 
1. (ahted), aghUtt, oghtat, 

oughtest. 
3. (ahte), aghti, oghU, oughti, 

ought. 

The earlier meaning of wot is '' own," " possess." ** Grimm considers 
otA is the preterite of eigan, 'to labour' or 'make.' The word, 
therefore, which originally meanty 'I have made or acquired by my 
own labour,' assumed, like Ktienifjuu, the present sense of * I possess/ 
or ' have as my own.' " f This meaning of otoe is common in 0. E. : 

I am not worthy of the wealth I otoe, — JShahpere, 

If you hold as your own what belongs to another, you otoe it in the 
modem sense of the word. 

Ottght is the regular Past Indefinite of otoe : 

You ought him a thousand pounds. — Shaktpere, 

What you oivight to do, is what it due from you — ^what you should do. 
With this variation of meaning the tense has become established in 
the lang^nage as a separate verb, while another form {otoed) is employed 
«8 the Past Indefinite of owe. 

Though appearing as an independent verb, ought has no inflectional 
variations. 

* Craik, Eng. of Shaks. p. 225. 
t Sir K Head, Shall and Will, p. 103. 

k2 
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874. 



Singular, 

1. (%D€orthe), vjcTike, 

2. {wynt), toord, 
8. {tpytih), worth. 



(toeofih), VHMik, 



WORTH (Jm, beoonM). 

IndioaUve, 
PBisEST niDivnrm. 



Phi/ral 
(wtorihaih), uwrHUtk. 



Imperative, 



Ii\fimUine. 



(toeoriluM), toorthen, toorikS, worth. 

Participle, 

Pebfsot. {g&^oorden), i-worihe, worth. 
Thk verb, like the Qennantomleis signified ''to beoome.** InO.E. 
it frequently means "shall bei," and is sometimeB used as an aoziliaiy 
of futurity : 

London he is now icleped and toorih eyerma — Itob, 01, 
i. e. " and shall be eyermore.** 

Soon, within a litel while. 

Worth i-parceived our guile.— iSScvm WUe Matten. 

i. 6. " will be perceiyed." The Present Indefinite Subjunctive is still 
occasionally used in modem poetry : 

Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day. 
That costs thy life, my gallant grey I — SeoU. 

i. e. " woe be to the hour." The word wert, whidvis often oonaidereJ- 
to be the second person singular of were, is a remnant of worthen, used- 
as a passive auxiliary.* 



876. QUOTH. 

Found only in the first and second persons. Present Indefinite 
guethe, quoth, qiLod, Past Indefinite — guath, quod. Perfect ParticipL 
i-quethen, ircwede. 

Quote and bequeath, derivatives from this verb, are r^ular. 




* Marsh. Lect. p. 817. 
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376. THINK (seem). 

This must not be confounded with the regular yerb thinh. In A. S. 
there are two yerbs : thenean, think, and tkincan, seem. The latter is 
found only in the third person. The pronoim usually found before it 
is in the Datiye case, and the subject is the sentence that follows the 
yerb. (§276.) 

Present Indbfinitb. {thincih), thtmcth, thunch, ikinketh, thinks. 
Past IimEriNiTE. {ihMkte), thoghU, thoght, thought 
Pebfeot Pabtioiflb. (geih/uht), gethuhi, 

" It ikinketh me " {Cfhaueer) ; ** it tkoghte them ** (GJowen) ; '* mury and 
fair it thoght ynow** {Bob. Oloue,); i. e. it seemed^ merry and fair 
enough. 

377. LIST (please). 

This yerb is also used only in the third person, with a construction 
similar to that of think. Present Indefinite — list, lest, listeth. Past 
Indefinite— ZtMfy listed. Barely, it occurs as a personal yerb : he listeth, 
ye listen. 

378. The present tendency of the English language is to 
convert strong verbs into weak. Hence many forms are 
fonnd in old and provincial English, which have disappeared 
from the current language of literature. Sometimes the 
strong and weak forms coexist, marking a period of transition. 
Ko new verb, or verb of classical origin, ever takes the strong 
form. 



Derivation op Verbs. 

A. TEUTONia 

379. 1. ^y Internal Changes. 

Change of Vovfd. (Nouns) gold, gild ; blood, bleed ; food, feed. 

(Adjectiye) full, fill 
(Verbs) rise, raise; fall, fell ; sit, set; roll, reel. 
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Okanffe of Contoncmt, (Noudb) house, houM ; wreath, wrea^ ; thief, 

thieve. 
(Verbs) wink, wince ; pink, pinch ; dog, dodge. 
Change of Vowel cmd Coruonant. (Nouns) bath, ba^Ae; grass, graze ; 

breath, breathe. 
(Verbs) blink, blench ; drag, dredge ; 
wake, watch. 

380. 2. JB^/ a Suffix. 

uck, -ck, 'h', pl-udc, sti-ck, su-ck, tal-k, har-k, wal-L 
•<Hlf -9$ -9^ -y ; dr-««> di-g» lau-gh, fl-y, worr-y, sa-y. 
-oWf -aWf -iff ; hall-ow, swall-ow, bell-ow, dr-aw, bo-w, so-w. 
'Pt'^t^i cree-|v hel-p, sta-b, wa-ve, stii-ye^ ro-ve. 
-er, -r; stagg-er, glimm-er, sputtrer, shea-r, wea-r, bea-r. 
-el, -n ; stragg-le, spark-le, ming-le, draw-1, craw-1, knee-L 
-en, -on ; gladd-en, light-en, op-en^ list-en, reck-on, beck-on. 
•n, -ng, -m, ; bui^n, war-n, wri-ng, swi-ng, see-m, dee-m. 
-otf-tt-d; bl-ot^ tr-ot, sif-t, hui^t^ giixly spresrd. 
-oteA^ -otch, -tch ; scr-atch, bl-otch, wa-tch, ca-tch, fe-tch. 
-ih, -om; ru-sh, da^ winsh, blu-sh, cm-sh, har-ass. 
-NJb, -neh ; dri-nk, bli-nk, sli-nk, dre-nch, ble-noh, wre-nch. 
'ftt, -nd ; gli-nt, sti-nt, pa-nt^ sta-nd, re-nd, bi-nd. 

The above are, or were, diminutives.* 

-ae ; clean-se, rin-se, tearse, ri-se. 

-ze; £ree-ze, whee-ze, snee-ze. 

-er ; added to adjectives ; Mnd-er, low-er, ling-er. 

381. 3. ByaFrefix, 

a- (A. S. a-) ; a shortened form of the old preposition ant ; f a-rise, 

a-wake, a-rouse. This preposition is seen again in e-hpe, 

**runoffi" 
a- (A. S. Or) ; a-bide, a-bear, a-light, a-bet. 
at- (A.S. cst-)\ an old English prefix meaning ''away,** ''against;*' at- 

fly, at-go, at-stand, at-hold, at-fall. 
he- (A. S. he-) ; be-come, be-gin, be-take. This prefix has been identified 

by Professor Key with the Gothic ge- and the Latin con- 



* Professor Key, Tr. PhiL Soc. 1856. 

f Professor Key on aTuz, Tr. Fhil. Soc. 1854. 
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(Alphcibet, pp. 181-2). It often adds intensity to the 

meaning of the simple verb. 
nr, em. 7 (A. S. m-) ; en-dear, en-thral, en-grave, em-bodj, em-bower. 
Mr-y im- S in-graft^ in-fold, in-lay, im-bed. 
or- (A. S./or-), for-bid, for-give, for-sake, fornswear. 
ore- (A.S./ore-); fore-tell, fore-bode, fore-see, fore-warn. 
wis- (A. S. mia-) ; mis-lay, mis-lead, mis-take, mis-spend. 
f' (A. S. €>/-) ; an 0. E. prefix ; of-seek (seek out), of-send (send for), 

of-take (overtake). 
*ut- (A. S. ut-) ; outrdo, out-sail, out-strip, out-speed. 
*ver- (A. S. ovei^) ; over-come, over-look, over^take, over-throw. 
0- (A. S. to-); an 0. E. prefix Intensifying the meaning of the simple 
verb; to-break, to-hew, to-rend, to-tear. 

Her hondes she set on her hair, 

And her faire tresses all Uhtare, — Rom. of Merlm, 

wmr, tmbir (A. S. ymh-, " around ") ; an 0. E. prefix : umbi-stand 
(surround), um-go (go-round), um-clip (embrace). 

\m- (A. S. unr) ; another form of ant or tmt » un-do, un-lock, un-fold. 

under- (A S. wider-) ; a comparative form of the above prefixed to 
verbs ; imder-go, under-take, undeiHstand. 

up- (A. S. tcp-) ; lip-set, up-rear, up-braid, up-hold.. 

ver- ((Jerm. t;er-) ; another form of for- : ver-clef (cloven), ver-lore (lost). 

with' {A. 8. wUJir) ; signifies '^opposition," ''back," "against," with- 
draw, vdth-hold, with-stand. 



B. CLASSICAL. 

382. I. By a Suffix. 

Latin. 

-ate ; oomplic-ate, eradio-ate, anticip-ate. 
-ear; domin-eer, volunt-eer, car-eer. 
•ttee; coal-esce, efferv-esce. 
-fy ; terri-fy, quali-fy, magni-f y 
-m4 ; per-ish, flour-ish, cher-ish. 
•4 ; refleo-t, predic-t, oonduo-t. 

Qbeek. 
■ize ; critio-ize, harmon-ize, theor-ize. 
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383. 


2. 


ByaFrtfsD.* 




Laxiv. 


a(«- 1 alMHtain. 


ctmtr(h, oontro-Twt 


ab- > ab-jure. 
a- ) a-vert. 


de-, de^part. 

du- ) duhjOIZL 


ad- " 


ad-mire. 


d»/- [ dif-fiiM. 
dir ) di-vide. 


ao- 


ao-oufleb 


of' 


af-firm. 


ex-) ex-tork 


<^ 


a§^grieve. 


ef- [ ef-&oe. 


atr 


al-lude. 


e- ) e-daoe. 


<m- 


- an-nxiL 


**• 1 


in-cite. 


a/p- 


ap-proye. 


en- 


enrdimu 


or- 


ar-rive. 


imr 


^ im-proTe. 


<M- 


a»«iime. 


tWIr 


' em-ploy. 


at- 


ai-tend. 


u- 


il-lcide. 


Or J 


a-Bcribe. 


ir- J 


ir-radiate. 


am-f am-putate. 


in-^not, iDrjare. 


ante-) ante-date. 
tmii- ) anti-dpate. 


tntcr- 1 inteMmpt. 
enter- ) enteivtauL 


eircftn^, circum-vent. 


inir^, intro-dnoe. 


cow- ^ 


eoQ-tend. 


manur ) mana-nut. 


eol- 


ool-kci. 


foam- \ main-taixi. 


com 


* Gom-mend. 


db- \ OD-tain. 


cor- 


cor-nipt. 


oe- f oo-cnr. 


eo- J oo-erce. 


of' lof-fend. 


contra- \ contrardiet. 


op- )op-poae. 


count 


er- ) counte]>aot. 


outr^ 


'MJUra, outr^gei. 



jNir-, par-beiL 
pet-f per-form. 
pro- \ pro-mote. 
por- f pop-tend. 
pwr- X pur-yey. 
poir )pol-late. 
jMMf-, post-pone. 
pire-f pre-vrait. 
red- ) red-eem. 
re- \ re-duce. 
ivtro-, xetro-gnd& 
9^y BO* code* 
9vh- ^ Bub-tract. 
w/o- Buo-ceed. 
wf' Buf-fer. 
wg- ' Bag-f;e8t 
fwp- sup-pose. 
BOB-pend. 
^ sa-speot. 
wper- ) supez^yise. 
fur- \ Bor-moimi 
irant- j trans-late. 
tror > tra-dnoe. 
Ire*- ) tres-pass. 



Obiik. 

en- ; en-throne, en-sphere. 

384. Many noiuis in Englisli are converted into verbs 
without altering the form of the word : plant, stone, butter, 
nail, hammer, pin, thread, chain, fetter, &c. 

Adjectives frequently become verbs without alteration: 
idle, better, dry, vfet, smooth, double, &c. 

Adverbs occasionally become verbs : fariher, forward, &c. 

385. Verbs are sometimes formed firom other verbs by 
dropping a part of the root : ram, c-ram; rumple, c-mmple; 
rumble, g-rumhle; melt, s-melt ; tuvMe, s4umhle; mash, s-mash; 
welter, s-UKlter, &c. Verbs are occasionally formed by a 
species of reduplication : shilly-shally, fiddle-faddle, dingle- 
dangle, tittle-tattle, &c. 

* These prefixes are explained § 168. Verbs formed directly from 
nonns and adjectives are omitted. 
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COMPOTJOT) VERBS. 

386. (1) Noun + noun ; ham-string, liand-cnflf. 

(2) Nown + verb ; back-bite, brow-beat, way-lay. 

(3) Adjective -f noun ; black-ball, boly-stone, black- 

lead. 

(4) Adjective -f verb ; white-wash, ful-fil, rongh-hew. 
(6) Adverb + f>^b ; gain-say, fore-tell, cross-qnestion. 
(6) Verb -f- adverb ; do-on (don), do-off (doff), do-ont; 

(dont, 0. E. and Provinc). 



ADVERBS. 



387. Adverbs are indeclinable words, employed to modify 
the meaning (^ adjectives^ participles, verbs, prepositions, 
noims, pronouns, other adverbs, and compound phrases. 

(a) Adjeetiye. "This has rendered them tmweradlly proud" 

{Bwrke). 
(6) Partieiple. "A greatly honoured friend and teaoher" (TVenc^). 
(e) Verb. " The dogs howled fearfuUy during the night" 

(WaUrtMi). 

(d) Preposition. " Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife" 

{Qray). 

(e) Noon. "I shtdl dismiss all attempts to please, while I. study 

omJ/y iiutruction** {OoldamUh). 
(/) Pronoun. " Toiurs most affectionately, Oliver Goldsmith " {Id,) 
(ff) Adyerb. ** Why was the philosopher more eatily satisfied thui 

the- mechanic r* (Ma4ia/ulay). 
(4) Compound phrase. '' The barn-owl sometimet [carries off rats]'* 

{Watertan), 

388. Adverbs are, strictly speaking, abbreviated or elliptical expre&- 
%ionB ; e. g. iometmea ^ ** at some time ; " here = *' at this (place) ; " 
<<K2ay « ** on this day " (hodie) ; &c. 

OocasionaUy the gaveming preposition is retained, as for-800th, in- 
tieed, per-ehance, &o. 
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Hence any phrue or combination of words indicating the time, 
manner, or locality of an action is yirtually an adyerb. 

It was written a tkotuand yea/n he/ore our ChritUan era, — De 
QtUneey, 

In the evening, when toe went away, the old water-hen came back Up 
the nest. — Waterton. 

The legions stood to their arms m weU-ordered ranke amd awfvi^ 
eilence, — GiUon, 

In a eowsUp beU I lie. — ShaJapere. 

It is nsual, howeyer, to limit the term adverb to deriyed and com — 
pound words. 

389. Adverbs are firequently classed in accordance witl^ — 
their meaning. 

(1) Time ; once, always, daily, before^ to-morrow. 

(2) Place ; here, aloft, below, inside, aionnd. 

(3) Degree ; much, very, greatly, almost, nearly. 

(4) Manner ; well, thns, truly, softly, so. 

(5) Cause ; therefore, wherefore, hence, why. 

390. Adverbs are formed from nouns, pronouns, ac^ectives^i*— ■ 
verbs, participles, numerals, and prepositions : bodily, here^ 
sweetly, astray, wooingly, once, before, 

391. Most of the English adverbs are formed from,- — ^ 
adjectives or participles by the suffix -ly, a shortened form of 
Uke : 8ure4y, loving-ly, &c ; several by prefixing a- to nouns : 
Orhoard, a-head, a-shore, &c. ; and a few by sufiGixing -wai 
or wards, -wise or ways : home-ward, back-toards, other-wise, 
alrways^ &c 

392. Adverbs derived from adjectives ending in -ly do 
not add a second -ly; the simple adjective is used as an. 
€idverb : hour-ly, night-ly. In holi-ly, from holy, the I is- 
part of the root 

^When the adjective ends in -ble, a contraction takes place : 
noble, nobly; sensible, sensibly. In the old Scotch poet Dunbar, 
we find the form nobU-ly. K the adjective end in -y, the 
is written i when the suf&x -ly is added : weary, weari-ly. 
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393. Adverbs foimed from the Eelative pronoun serve at 
the same time to connect propositions, and may be called 
ConjuTictive Adverbs. 

Wherever they marched, their route was marked with blood. — 
Rdbertaon. 

Shall I be frighted, when a madman stares ? — Shakspere* 

The world was all before them, where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. — MUton. 

394. Those derived from the Interrogative are frequently 
employed to ask a question, and may be termed Interrogative 
Adverbs. 

Mother, oh I where is that radiant shore t^ffemoM. 
When shall we three meet again ? — Shakepere. 
Why dimly gleams the visionary sword I — Pope, 
How could I name Love's very name. 
Nor wake my harp to notes of flame \ — Semtt. 

395. Some adverbs admit of degrees of comparison : socm^ 
sooTirer, soon-est ; others, from their nature, are incapable of 
being compared : now, then, there, to-morrow. 

The rules already given for expressing the comparison of 
adjectives apply equally to adverbs. In A. S. the adverbial 
suffixes are -or, -ost ; those for adjectives, er, -est. In modem 
English this distinction is lost 

Adverbs formed by the suffix 4p, usually express the 
comparative and superlative by more and moat ; but in the 
older writers they occasionally receive a suffix : " earttdier 
happy " (Shakspere), 

Destroyers rigktlier called the plague of men. — MUton. 



Derivation of Adverbs. 

A. TEUTONia 

396. ' 1. £y a Suffix. 

•€ (A. S. -e) ; an 0. E. sufi^ ; aofi-^f hright-4, twifi-4. " e is the usual 
termination by which adverbs are formed from adjectives; as, 
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wide, widely." * It sMint to be the raffiz of the datire^ thst 
being emi^oyed to exprew the rnanmer. See § 149. When th 
suffix is lost) these adyerbs assume the appearance of adjectives 
" the moon shines bright ; " " the stream nms/aff." 

vmawar-es, sometim-es^ besid-es. 

el-ee, 0. K el-es^ ell-es, el-s (Lat. al4<h, al4ter). 

on-oe, hen-oe, then-oe, sin-oe (0. E. on-es, henn-es^ theon-es). 

need-s, ontward-s, 0. E. efbsoon-s. 

These forms were probably identical in origin (A. S. -e»), and seem 
haye been old genitiyes. 

•lutg; this suffix is found only in the word daMing : 
Oh, wilt thou darkling leaye me ? — Skaktpere, 
So out went the candle, and we were left daMing, — Id, 

The deriyation is uncertain. It may be merely a participle of th»^ 
verb darlde, employed as in the phrase, ** th^ went their way rt^oidng,^ 
For another explanation, see Dr. Latham's Eng. Lang. (p. 506). 

4g (A. S. -HcCj 0. K -Uehe), In the A. S. -Ue-^, the final e is the datiye 
suffix : ckenrlic, " pure ; " cUBn-Uc-e, " purely," "in a pure manner." 
In later English the case-ending is lost, and the adyerb and the 
adjective assume the same form. 

-om ; a suffix of this form is'seen in the two words whil<fm and add-om. 
They are said to be old datives ; and, in the case of whUom, the 
A. S. hwHr^um renders this explanation probable. But the old 
forms of seldom (A. S. sdd-arif sdd-on ; 0, E. add-en; and Dan. 
^ddren) seem to indicate an adverbial termination of another kind. 
Compare the Germ, selt-sam, 

'iher (A. S. -ther) ; hi-ther, thi-ther, whi-ther, &c. See § 25i» 

-ward *) (A. S. weard) ; home-ward, heaven-ward, in-ward. 

-'Ufarda ) (A. S. roeardea) ; home-wards, heaven-wards, in-wards. 

For a possible explanation of this double form, see remarks on -es. 

I (A. S. -wis. This suffix is the A. S. and 0. E. toise, " manner," 
" fashion," =» " in this wise." Other-wise means ** in another 
way." The form -ways is not connected with the word way, 
a road. 

397. 2. By a Prefix. 

Or (A. S. Or); an old preposition an or on, found prefixed to nouns and 
adjectives : Orshore, Orboard, Orloft. Compare the equivalent forms 

* Bask, Ang. Sax. Oram. § 885. 
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** on shore," " on board," 0. K " on lyft " (in air). AdjecUves : 
a-neWy a-firesh, a-broad, a-far. 

al- (A. S. air) ; al-most, al-ways, al-one, al-so. 

^(A.S.andO.B. bir); the preposition by; be-fore (0. £. bi-fore), 
be-cddee (0. E. binddes). 

(o- (A. S. ft>-); the demonstratiTe "this": to-day, to-morrow, to- 
night (§ 239). 

398. B. CLASSICAL. 

a- ; a-part, a-pace, tHsromi, 

per- ; perchance, per-fbrce^ per«dtenturer^ Per-haps is a hybrid. 



399. COMPOUiro ADVERBS. 

(1) I^oun 4- noun ; side-ways, length-wise, guest- wise 

(Shaikipere), 

(2) Noun 4- adjective ; head-foremost, breast-high, knee- 

deep. 

(3) Adjective + noun ; mean-while, al-ways, mean-time. 

(4) Pronoun 4- noun ; to-night, some-times, other-wise. 

(5) Pronoun + proposition ; here-tofore, here-afber, there- 

upon. 

(6) Preposition 4- nonm ; in-deed, out-side, above-board. 

The adyerbs derived firom numerals have been specified and explained 
in §§ 216, 217; those derived from pronouns, in §§ 242, 254, 260. 

400. Some adverbs are merely elliptical expressions, or 
truncated propositions, as mai^he, may-hap. Compare the 
leAmforsitan. 

401. Adverbs are occasionally formed by reduplication, as, 
pit-pat, zig-zag, &c., and sometimes by a species of alliteration : 
iQpsy4urvyy pell-mell, hdter'skeltery higgledy-piggledy, &c. 

Most of the prepositions are also used as adverbs. 
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PEEPOSITIONS. 

402. Prepositions, being the modem equivalents of case- 
endings, are employed with noons to mark the relation in 
which these nouns stand to other words in the sentence. 
Thus in " the song of the bird," the word of, showing that 
the song proceeds//.)^ the bird, is identical in meaning^th 
the sufl&x < in « the bird'« song" (§§ 129, 130, 131). 

In modem English, prepositions are used more frequently 
than in the ancient inflected languages, because the case- 
endings have, with few exceptions, disappeared 

408. Hence prepositions are found before nouns of eyery kind. 

(1) Simn^nowii, 

The Christmas bells yVYHA A»K to At2? 
Answer each other in the mitt, — Tetmyton, 

(2) NwmeraL And wiUo one her note is gay. — Id, 
(8) Pronotm. I sing to him that rests below. — Id, 

(4) Irifin, in ing. And we with ringing cheered the way. — Id. 

(5) It^n. with to. Could save the son of Thetis/rom to die. 

Spenser. 

(6) Ii^n, tentence. In [honouring Qod, and doing His work], put 

forth all thy strength. — Jer. Taylor. 

(7) Sentence. They made ready the present cLgainut [Joseph came 

home at noon]. — English Bible. 

404. Prepositions usually stand before the nouns they 
govern, and hence their name. 

She is f fa from the land where her young hero sleeps, 

And lovers are round her sighing ; 
But coldly she turns from their gaze and weeps, 

For her heart in his grave is lying. — Moore. 

Occasionally they are found suffixed to them : here-wUhj 
ihere-hy, where-in, there-fore, where-fore. 

There be two things w?iere-of yon must have special caution. 

Bacon, 
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405. Prepositions are frequently placed after verbs, These 
are, in reality, adverbs employed to form compound verbs. 

Tie up the knocker ; say Tm sick, I'm dead. — Pope. 

406, This sufl&xed preposition, or, more correctly, adverb^ 
often makes an intransitive verb transitive : 

Full well they laughed, \vitli counterfeited glee, 
il< all hiB jokes, for many a joke had he. — OoldsmUh, 



LIST OF ENGLISH PREPOSITIONS. 

407. All the prepositions contained in this list, with the 
exception of those marked P. (Provincial), have been taken 
£rom old or modem English writers. 

1. An (A. S. an), an 0. E. word, meanuig on or m. *' Children leveth 

French, and constmeth and lemeth an Englisch " (Treviia), 
a (A. S. a). In modem English the inseparable form of an. In 
0. E. it was an independent word : " Women are all day a 
dressing " {Burton). 

2. As{A.S.at,(Bt). 

att-en ; '' atten ende '' {Rob. 01) 

att^; ''att^last"(/d) 

et CP.) ; Old Frisian et. 

a (0. F. a), ** A Bangore" {Rob. Cfl.) = "at Bangor." 

3. Bar (A. & lafl-^M, 0. Fr. 5(^a). 
a-baffc (0. Fr. orb^a) 

aft (A. a (7f^ 0. Fr. eft). The initial 5 is dropt. 

aft-er (A. S. oBfi-tr, 0. Fr. afi-er) 

eft-er (0. Fr. and L. Sc. efirer) 

ef; 0. E. 

at4ft-er. ** I trust to see you atafier Easter " (MS. quoted by Hall). 

4. Bout (A. S. hvit-an, around). 
a-bout-eA (A. S. Orbvit-an) 
a-bout-^ 

a-bout 

6. BovE (0. Fr. h&iha, A. S. huf-oflCj. 
a-bov-en \ 

a-bo-ne ) 
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a-boffe 

a-buf 

a-bew(P.) 

oT-en (A. S. ^-<m). The initial h is dropt 
an-OT-en (A. S. (m-uf-an) 

ov-er 

^^ ^ (A. a o/«r, 0. Fr. o«r) 
o-er 

6 (a). Bot ; wxihout, except, 
but-en ) 

bout-en > A. S. hvl-an 
beout-en ) 
but-^ (0. Fr. huA-a) 
bote^ 
bate 
but 
bot 
bout^ 
bo 
boh (P.) 

a-bawt (P.) 

(6) Out. 

out-en ( ('^ ®* ^*''*'*)' The initial h of &t«to9i is dropt 

out I ^- S- «< 
for-out^in {Qawaini^ = without, 
forth-out : *' Fly forthowt mj liesai"'^Cha%ieer. 
through-out ) 
thorgh-out > 
thorth-out ) 
with-out-en 
with-out-^ 

with-out ; sometimes written in 0. E. out-wiih, 
from-out ; usually written separately : 

From out waste places comes a cry. — TeMH/ywn* 

7. By (A. S. %, Mod. Fr. 6y). 

be (A. S. &e) 

bi (A. S. hi) 

beo, 0. E. 
for-by i = before. "Forbi everilk one " (Rob, Br.\ t.e. "before every 
for-bi \ one." 
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8. Down (A. S. dvn, a hill), 
a-dun \ 

a-doune f A. S. a-dtm. Compare the 0. French d mont and d vcU, 
ardown t for ''upwards "and ''downwards." 
a-dawe ) 

9. Ebb (A. S. cer, er) => before. The adyerb er-^ is the superlatiye. 

*^ J O. Fr. ar. 
ar \ 

ore ) Would I had met my dearest foe in Heaven, 

or ) Or ever I had seen tiiat day. — ShcAspere, 

10. Fob (A. S. for) » instead of, because of, &c. 

fore. Found only in compounds there-fore, wliere-fore, &c. 

11. Fobs (JL ^/ore) « before, of place or time, 
for-n ) A a * 

ferine } ^ S. /oihiw. 

a-foi^n (0. Fr. Orfor-en) 
' a-for-n 

a-fore (0. F. Orfore) ; still seen in afore-9add, 
at-fore (A. S. (xt-for-cm) 
be-for-en (A. S. be-for-an) 
be-for-n 
bi^fop-n 

be-for^ (A. S. he-for-e) 
bi-for^ (0. Fr. bi-far-a) 
be-fore 
bi-fore 

bi-vore (compare the Qerman he-vor) 
to-for-en (A. S. Uhfor-an) 
to-for-n 
to-fore (0. Fr. to-far-a) ; stiU seen in here-tofore, 

12. FoBTH (A« B. forth) : 

Steal forth thy father's house. — Shahpere, 

13. Fbom. 

firam (A. S. from) 

fra (A. 8. fi-a), Scotch, «* Til and>Va.* 

fro ; seen in fro-ward, " to and fro," 

14. Gain (P.), A. S. gegen, g<m; possibly a Perf. Part, of ^o. 
gain-st 

o-gain^ (A. 3. onrgeam, on^egen). Compare the Germ, eat^egen, 

a-gadn I 

a-gen i T A S. a^en) 

a-yen > (0. Fr. a-Wn) 

a-ye) 

L 
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argain-is 

a-gen-es 

argain-0 

a-gen-fl 

a-yen-fl 

a-yan-ce , 

argainfr-t ) 

a^DHrt \ 

a-yen-Bt ) 

oyen-againtt 

oyer-against 

15. Ak-ekt « Opposite, concemlsg; conneoted with ai»-$vai»^ against.^ 
an-ont 

aryont (L. Sa), "ayowt the ing^e." 
an-ent-is 
an-empt-es 
an-en-B 
oDren-ce 
an-en-st 
an-emp-Bt 
en-ant-y 
en-unt-y 
for-enenst 

16. Hind (A. S. hind-an) ; '' wind hind wayes " {Ihmbar), Hind ifl 

said to haye originally meant '' tail." f 
a-hint (P.) 

be-hind (A. S. he-hind-an) 
bi-hynde 
be-hint (P.) 

17. In (A. S. in). 

i (0. N. t) : "A worm i the bud " {Shakspere). 

an (A. S. an). See 1. 

a (A. S. a). See 1. 

on (A. S. on) : " Stories said on gad manere " {Barb<mr), 
with-inn-^ (A. S. toithrinnran) 
with-in ; in 0. K often written inr^with, 

18. Long (P.) ; A. S. long, along, 
ande-long (A. S. and-lang, Qerman ent-lomg) 
end-long : " Endlong the lusty river " (Dunbar), 
end-lang 

a-lang 
a-long 
a-lonk 
a-long-st 



* Mr. Wedgwood (Diet. Eng. Etym.) thinks that the nt is due to 
Korse influence. 
f Id. V. behind. 
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The word long or aZmg in the phrase *' along of/' *' long of " {" all this 
coil is long o/you." — Shakspere), is of different origin. It is the A. S. 
gelcmg from gdimgan, to happen.* 

19. Mm (A. S. muQ = with. 0. F. mUh, 0. N. inetA. 

20. Mid (0. Fr. mui(2-a) 
znid-st 

a-midd-^ (A. S. anniiddrcm) 

arinid 

a-mod 

a-midd-es (A. S. midd-et, to-midd-ei) 

e-midd-es 

armid-B 

a-mid-st 

in-mid (A.S. onr^midd-im); "vnmid the sea" {Chaucer), 

21. Mono (0. Fr. mong) ; root mog, nug, (it mig, in in€ng-e»f 0. E. 

= mvng4e. , 

mong-st 

armog (0. Ft. mog,) 
a-mong 

a-mang (A. S. chium^ 
a-mang-is 
a-mong-es 
e-mang-es 
e-mong-es 
a-mong-s 
a-mong-st 
bi-mong (A. S. ge-nuuii^ 

22. Neath (A. S. neoihrmC^ 
a-neath (P.) 

be-neath (A. S. &6-n€0t^) 
bi-neth (0. Fr. hir^MSthro) 
bi-neth-an (A. S. he-nUh-a/iC^ 
bi-nith-er 
imder-neath. 

28. Nigh (0. Fr. m, nei, A. S. neah) 
nigh-er 

nigh-est (A. S. n^st) 
next (A. S. next) 
near (A. S. near) 
near-er 
nearest 
a-nigh (P.) 
a-nighst (P.) 
a>oear (P.) 
a-neast (P.) 



* Wedgwood, Diet. En. Etym. t, along. 

l2 
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24. Of (A. S. of). 

af. Compare ab and rrpo, 
o; «Wm-o-thewiBp." 

out-of. Though written separately, these words form a real 
compound : ** He did it ovA of lundness." 

25. OvF. A later form of of, with another meaning. 

26. On (A. S. on) 
an (A. S. tnC^ 
a (0. N. a) 

o 

OTen-on = aboTe 

anoTen-an = aboye 

in-an = upon 

upK)n 

27. Bound. This is the A. S. rcmd and rond, "border," or "rim." 

It was not employed as a preposition in A. S. ; ymJbe supplied 

its> place, 
a-round 
a-roun (P.) 

28. Since. 

(o) sith I (^ g ^^j^Y rpijja ^^^ ^^^^ "time;" "a hundred- 
^^^ \ sith " (§ 216). Compare the Germ. 9eU and zdt. 

sith-en (A. S. siUi-an) 
seth-^ ) 
suth-^ ) 
sith-en-ce ) 
sith-en-s \ 

(6) sin (0. N. iinn) ; possibly a contraction of tithen, 
sin-Kse I 
siuHS I 

29. Till (A. S. <iZ) ; probably a contraction of "to while** = "to 

the time." Robert of Gloucester has " to whille," = tiU. In 
L. Sc. tU means simply to : " til and fra," =5 ^'to and fix).*' 

iUle. 

in-til = into : " IntU ane glen" (Dv/nba/r\ 

on-til 

up-til = upon. " Leaned her breast v/pUl a thorn ** {Shak^pere). 

un-tH ; " as far as/' and " as long as." 

30. To (A. S. to). 
ta (Mod. Ft. tg) 
t9 (Q. Fr. tt) 
to-ward 
to-ward-es 
to-ward-s 
^or-to = until 
m-to 

vn-to 
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31. (a) TwsER (A. S. iw^en, two) 
a-tween 

be-tween (A. S. he4vnn<m) 

bi-tween 

bi-ten 

be-twe 

(6) TwixT (0. Fr. iwi$k) = tweg-st. 
Bt^wixr4 (0. Fr. a-twix^i) 
a-twixt 

be-twix-^ 

b^twiz 

bi-twex 

be-twesh 

be-twixt-^ 

be-twixt (A. S. ht-tvryxt) 

32. Thbough (0. Fr. ikrwsh) 
thmgh 

ihurh (A. S. tAur^) 

tharch 

thurgh 

thoigh 

thux^sh 

thorth 

thurf 

thcirg 

thorough ; " thoroughfare," '' Thorough flood, thttrwgh fire " 

(l^uiJInpere), 
thorn 

33. Umb-bn = about, 0. £. (0. Fr. vmb-e, A. S. ymb-e), 
embe 

34. Under (A. S. wnder). 
onder (0. Fr. onder) 
an-under (P.) 
an-onder (r.) 

35. With (A. a wM). 
wit 

Th>e foUomng are Compimnds of Prepositions and I^ouns, or 

Adjectives, 

36. A'BOABD (A. S. and 0. Fr. a bard = a plank, the deck of a 

TeaaeL 

37. A-OBOS& From the Lat. erux through the French. 
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88. Ahsoant * = across. " There is a willow grows €ue€mt the brook " 

{ShioJespere), 
a^caunt 

89. A-STBIDB (0. Fr. a ttride), connected with the root of straddle. 

40. A-THWABT (A. S. on ihwsorh) ; from tkwart, "cross." 

41. A-TOUB = about, around (Halliw.). It seems sometimes to mean 

" above." " The horse atowr the g^reen did glide " (Ihmbar). 
"Atow the flood/' " Ataur al thinge/* '^Atowr measure" 
{Ihmbar). 

42. Bb-low (A. S. lah, low), not used as a Preposition in A. S. 

48. Be-side 
be-sid-en 

be-sid-^ (0. Fr. bi-tid-a) 
be-side 
bi-side 
be-sid-es 
along-side 
^i-side 
out-side 

44. Be-tond (A. S. he-geond} ; demonstrative pron. yond (§ 241). 
be-yund 
bi-yonde 
bi-yende 
a-yont (P.) 

408. The following words are use(J apparently as prepo- 
sitions : — 



bating 


excepting 


regarding 


conceming 


maugre 


notwithstanding 


despite 


opposite 


sans, 0. E. 


during 


pending 


save 


except 


Respecting 


Bauf , 0. E. 



All these, with the exceptioji of notwithstanding^ are of 
classical origin, and all but sans and despite are participles. 
Their true character will be explained in the Syntax. 

409. Many of the prepositions in the list given above have 
a suffix 'St. The true nature of this suffix has yet to be 
determined. It may possibly be superlative, intensifying the 

* Of doubtful derivation. See Mr. Wedgwood, Diet. Eug. Etym. 
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meamng of the smiple word : o-micf, ''in the middle of; " 
a-mid-gt, " in the very middle o£" 

410. Some of the English prepositions are employed occa- 
sionally as adverbs and coiyunctions : e, g, — 

Before their eyes the wizard lay. — Scott (Prep, ante.) 

A likeness hardly seen "btfare, — Tenwvymn, (Adv. a/ntea.) 

Before the garrison had recovered from their surprise, the governor 
was master of the outworks. — Macavlay. (Coig. cmtequam.)* 

The yonng student should be trained to distinguish these, 
as a knowledge of the distinction is essential, not only in 
translating into other languages, but in explaining the struc- 
ture of English sentences. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 



411. Conjunctions are words used to connect propositions : 

Cheerful he seemed, and gentleness he loved. — Crahhe, 

He chid their wanderings, Jtvt relieved their pain. — OoldsmUK, 

The word oncZ, though commonly employed to connect propositions, 
sometimes has a different meaning {witht together mdh). It then has a 
prepositional character, and should not be treated as an ordinary 
conjunction. Many grammarians, overlooking this double property of 
the word and, assert that coxjunctions connect words as well as 
proportions. 

412. Conjunctions sometimes couple independent proposi- 
tionSy and are then called co-ordinate, 

* Though usually termed a conjunction, "before^ in such constructions, 
is in reality a preposition governing a sentence : '' I left h^ore [he 
came]." Hence in 0. £. the demonstrative thai is frequently found 
preceding the sentence, to direct emphatic attention to it: **1 left 
before that [he came]." This remark applies equally to after, while, 
and iinee. Compare tiie Latin amtequam, poatqwxm. 
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HiB words were tew, and special was his care 

In simplest terms his purpose to dedare. — Crabbe, 

A wise man's circamstanoes may vary and fluctuate like the floods 
about a rock ; hu he persists unmoTably the same and his repatation 
nnshaken. — Btarow, 

Sometimes they subjoin a dependent to a principal sentence, 
and are then called sttb-ordinate : 

Ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the mom. 
We drove afield. — Milton* 

If Homer had not led the way, it was not in Virgil to hare begun 
Heroic poetry. — Dryden, 

418. Dependent propositions are frequently subjoined by relative 
and interrogatiye pronouns, and by the adverbs derived from them. 
These words may then be viewed as true conjunctions, or subjunctive 
partides. They diflfer, however, from ordinary conjunctions in the 
fiftot that, while connecting propositions, they still retain their pro-' 
nominal or adverbial character. See § 893. 

414. Conjunctions are frequently used in pairs, one being 
placed before each of the connected words or sentences: 
08-80; hoth-and; either-or; neither-wyr ; whether-cr ; or-cr ; 
tJumgh-yet; &c. 

Though Bimam wood be come to Dunsinane, 
Yet will I try the last. — Shakapere, 

Neither history nor biography is able to move a step without infrac* 
tions of this rule. — De QiiUncey. 

''These words are often called adverbs, but, as they too serve to 
connect sentences, they deserve like the rest the name of conjunctions. 
They bear, in fact, the same relation to the other conjunctions that ttie 
so-called antecedent does to the relative." — (Prof, Key, Alphabet, 
p. 186.) 

415. The demonstrative pronoun that is often used in 
apposition to a sentence forming the subject or object of a 
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verb, to fix the attention more strongly upon the collectiYe 
idea contained in the sentence : 

Experience tells me thai [my past enjoyments have brought no real 
felicity]. — Oddmmih. 

Thai [a human being cannot be justly held and used as property], is 
apparent from the yeiy nature of property. — Channmg, 

This pronoun is usually termed a conjunction.* 



INTERJECTIONS. 

416. Inteijections are words expressing sadden or deep 
feeling which have no grammatical connexion with the 
sentences in which they occur. 

O blest retirement, friend to life's decline I — Ooldamiih. 
Where, then, o^ where shall Poverty reside t — Id. 

" The Interjection has one important peculiarity, which not only 
vindicates its claim to be regarded as a constituent of language, but 
entitles it unequivocally to a high rank among the elements of dis- 
course. It is in itself expressive and significant^ though indeed in a 
low degree, whereas, at least in uninflected lang^uages like the English, 
other words, detached from their grammatical connexions, are mean- 
ingless and bec(»ne intelligible only as members of a period." f 

417. There are two classes of Interjections : 

(1) Simple sounds elicited by some excitement of the mind: 
0, ah, Jie, p^uxWf pish, ugh. 



* For a detailed explanation of the true character of this word, see 
Prof. Key's article on conjonctions (Alphabet, p. 183). 
f Marsh, Lecture XIIL 
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(2) Fragments of entire sentenoea consisting sometimes of two or 
more words; Byrlahvnt OModikint/ Ac; and sometimes of 
■ingle words ; (a) nouns. Peace/ SUeneet Marry I &c. (&) yerbs, 
Harkt Hush/ Lo! (c) aclJeotiTes, Strcmget Shocking/ Dreadr 
fid/ {d) adverbs, Soft/ Away/ 



DIMTN UTiVES. 

418. Diminutiyes are words with the original meaning of 
the root modified by various suffixes signifying " little ; " as, 
hill-ock, "little hill;" (hick-ling^ "little duck;" shaU-ow, 
" little shoal ; " glimm-er, " little gleam ; " hlack^shy " rather 
black ; " maid-en^ " little maidy" &c 

They denote smallnessy tenderness or affection, pity and 
contempt Many words with a diminutival suffix have lost 
their diminutive meaning, and in many instances the primitive 
word has become obsolete. 

The various diminutival suffixes have been given under 
the derivation of the different parts of speech. 



AUGMEISTTATIVES. 



419. Augmentatives are words formed by the addition of a 
suffix which strengthens the meaning of the simple word, as 
dull; dull-ard; " a very dull person." 

In modem EngUsh the primitive word is often obsolete. 

420. Augmentatives are of two kinds : (i.) Teutonic ; 
(ii.) Classical. 

(l) Teutonic : -heart, -art, -ard, -rd. This suffix appears 
to have been introduced by the Franks, Yandals, and other 
German tribes, into the languages of France, Spain, and 
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Italjy and hence is often found affixed to words of classical 
origin. It is used with various significations : 

(a) Endearment: noeet-hearL 
(&) Praise: Leon-aardy Bick-ard, 

(c) Blame : drvrnk-ard, cow-curd, tlugg-ard, htugg-art, cUut-ard (daze), 

doNird, ntgff-€trd. 

(d) Male sex : mz-ard, tnaU-ard, lerm-ard (male linnet). 

(e) State or condition : hay-<xrd (a bay horse), li-ard (a gray horse), 

itand^ardf eust-ard, p6tt-a/rd, 

(/) Intensity : poifHtrd, tanh-ard, grit-ard (yery gray), Kagg-ard, 

The words stewardy Itzardy orchard^ leopard, are not 
augmentatives {stow-ward^ lacerto-y ort-gard, leopardo-). 

421. (il) Classical : -on, -oney -oon (ItaL -<me) : galle-an, 
poUr-OTiy or poltr-oan, tromb-OTie, baU-oon, cart-oon, pont-oon, 
drag-oony buff-oouy barrae-^xm, harp-oony hah-ooriy &c. 

This suffix, ooy is thought by some to have originally signified fMLn, 
and to have had no intensiye force. Hence the Roman names Oker-on-, 
Tuber-oi^, Nat-im-, ko. 



PATRONYMICS. 



422. Patronymics are names formed by adding a suj6S[x or 
prefix to the name of the father to indicate the son. 

As Englishmen bear names derived from various stocks, it 
may be useful to exhibit such of the forms employed in the 
Indo-European languages as are not unfrequently found 
among English surnames. 

423. One mode of expressing the patronymic was to employ 
the genitive case : 

(1) English : Richard-t, WUkvn-s, Rogers. 

(2) Greek : Ho Platon-os (the [son] of Plato). 

3) Latin : TuU^iui (son of Tullus), Mar-cUu (son of Marcus). 
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In A. S. the flti£Bx -ing wm employad for this purpose ! BroHm4nff, 
ffard-ing, Balding. 

In Greek the miffix 4da wm also commonly used : IJe(m4da-§ (Leon'i 
■on). 

4&4. A second mode was to snffix the word souy or its 
equivalent : 

) English : JHeh-ttm, Jolm-§(m, B6bm-9(m, 

(2) SUyonic : -^rUch, -tld; PetnhvUeh, Petrow-tkL 

(8) SptfiiBh : ez; Femand-ee, 

425. A third mode was to prefix a woid meaning ton : 

(1) Norman French : FU»- (filias) ; FibHftbornef Fiie^wiUiam, 

Fitz^roy, Fitt-herbeii, 

(2) Irish OaeUc : 0- ; aOmner, O'Ctmnd, ONid, 

(8) Scotch QaeUe : Mac-; Mac-Iwr, Mae-Inioth, 

(4) Welsh: ap-; ap-Ewm (BeYsn), ap-ffowd (Powel), op-BugK 
(Pugh), ap-Rieha/rd (Pritchard), &c 

The Semitic Hebrews prefix J?ar, as Ba/r^hoUm/ew^ "son of Tholo- 
maeus;" Bar-jotuu, Ba/r-jetw, 
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SYNTAX. 

426. SytUctx, derived from two Greek words signifying 
" arranging together/' is that part of grammar which describes 
the arrangement of words in sentences. 

Propositions, 

427. The simple statement of a fact is called a proposition. 

When a fact is affirmed, the statement is an affirmative 
proposition : 

Thou art a witch. — Shdkspere, 

When a fiact is denied, the statement is a negative pro* 

position : 

Hy hour is not yet come. — Id, 

428. In a proposition, that of which we speak is called 

the subject : 

Thou art a witch. 

What we say of the subject is the predicate : 

Thou art a witch, 

429. Writers on logic divide the proposition into three parts : (1) the 
subject — that respecting which the assertion is made ; (2) the copula — 
the verb be expressed or implied in the statement ; and (3) HieprediccUe 
— what is stated of the subject. 

In grammatical analysis this division is both unnecessary and in- 
accurate, 

430. The subject of a proposition must be either a noun, 
with or without qualifying words, or one of its equivalents, 
viz. a pronoun, an infinitive phrase, or a sentence : 
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(a) Noun: 

Ood is our fortress. — Shahpere, 

(b) Noun toi^ quaUfying words : 

Strong constitutions, whether pUUie or natwral, do not feel light dis- 
orders. — Butler, 

The most laborious and succestful student is confined in his researches 
to a very few of Gk>d'B works. — Channmg. 

(c) Pronoun: 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world.— Coieper. 

{d) Infinitive in -ing : 

TrenMvng came upon me and a feeling which I would not haye 
had. — Coleridge, 

(e) Infinitive with to : 

To laugh were want of goodness and of grace. 
And to he grave exceeds all power of face. — Pope, 

(/) Infinitive sentence : 

[To punish a man because he has committed a crime, or because he 
is belieyed, though imjustly, to have committed a crime], is not per- 
secution. — Macaulay. 

(<g) Sentence : 

Whatever is, is right. — Pope, 

What one mam, owns cannot belong to another. — Chcmning, 

431. Wlien the subject of a proposition consists of a single 
noun, it is said to be simple. 

When it consists of two or more nouns coupled by and, it 
is compound. When it consists of an infinitive clause or 
a sentence, it is called complex. 

When a simple subject is accompanied by qualifying or 
explanatory words, it is said to be enlarged or extended : 

The lioness rohbed of her whelps causes the wilderness to ring aloud 
with the proclamation of her wrongs. — Chalmers, 

The words " robbed of her whelps" indicate the enlargement 
or extension of the subject 
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432. The predicate must be a verb, with or without quali- 
fying woids or phrases : 

The fair breeze blew, the white toAm Jlew. — Coleridge, 

Whang, the miller, id<u naturally awiricious. — Ooldsmith, 

These tidiiigs were daggers to the heart of poor Whang. — Id, 

To ezdude the great ie to magnify the little, — Coleridge, 

He [concluded by thanking those ladies who had presented him with 
a black silk gown, and had been kind to his wife during her long 
illness ; by apologising for having neglected his own business, which 
was to study and preach, in order to attend to that of the parish, which 
was to support its minister]. — LvngfeHow. 

433. When the predicate consists of a single verb, it is 
said to be simple : "trees groWy^ " day breaks," 

When the simple verb is transitive, it requires additional 
words to complete the sense : these additional words are 
called the complement or completion of the predicate : 

Bed Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel ^ shock.—Byron. 

When the simple predicate is accompanied by an adverb, 
or an adverbial phrase, it is said to be enlarged or extended : 

The ice was here^ the ice was there. 
The ice was <Ul a/rownd, — Coleridge, 

I stood [upon a shore, a pleasant shore, 

Where a sweet clime was breathed from a land 

Of fragrance, quietness, and trees, and flowers]. — Keats, 

434. A sentence is one or more propositions expressing 
a simple or a complex thought 

A simple sentence states a single fact, as, 

I hear thee speak of the better land. — Hemans. 

When a secondary or dependent sentence is subjoined to 
a principal sentence, it is called suhordina^te : 

We should hold day with the Antipodes, 

If we should walk in absence of the eaa^^-'Shakspere. 
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When two or more independent sentences are connected 
by conjunctions^ these sentences are called co-ordinates : 

I went up to the picture, kissed it, then gently walked out, and 
closed the door for eyer. — Ik Quvneey, 

As men abound in copiousness of language, so they beoome more wise 
or more mad than ordinary. — HMes, 

Ruin appeared impending and ineyitable, though no one could tell 
in what precise form it would come. — Cfrote, 

435. The following grammatical terms are frequently em- 
ployed in explaimng the structure of sentences : Apposiiion, 
Pleonasm, Ellipsis, 

436. Apposition, When one noun is used to explain 
another, it is attracted into the same case as the noun it 
explains, and is said to be in apposition to it: 

So work the honey hees, 
CreaJtwres that by a rule in nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. — Shakspere, 

The noun creatures is in the same case as bees. 

It is not necessary that the explanatory word or words 
should be of the same number as the noun they explain ; 

That best portion of a good man's life — 
His little, nameless, unremembered cLcts 
Of kindness and of love. — Wordtworth, 

437. An infinitive phrase, or a sentence, may be in ap- 
position to a noun : 

let us still the secret joy partake, 

To follow virtue c'c» for virtues sake I — Pope. 

In the serene expression of her face he read the divine beatitudef 
** Blessed are the pure in heart.'* — Longfellow. 

438. A noun with or without qualifying words may be in 
apposition to a sentence : 

[By folly ye be npt content with your estate], a/onoe to be plucked 
out of you.— /Sir /. Cheeke, 
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439. When a sentence is in apposition to a noun, the 
demonstratiye thcU is placed hefore the sentence : 

He had not learned the tfaperfidal doctrine of a later age — ihat [poetry 
floorifiheB most in an nncnltiTated soil], and that [imagination ahapes 
its hxightest Tisions from the mists of a superstitious age]. — CTumning. 

It seems hardly possible to avoid the eonchmon that [the Phodnidans 
must have been the people from whom Homer drew his information 
respecting the outer drde of the geography of the Odyssey]. — Cflad- 
itcne. 

440. When the predicate consists of an intransitive verb 
and a nonn, these words simply describe the subject, and the 
noun is therefore in apposition to it : 

The long-remembered heggar was his guest, — Goldsmith, 
And the earth was all rest^ and the air was all love. — Shelley, 

441. Pleoncum, Superfluous words are sometimes found. 
This redundancy of expression is called Pleonasm : 

The net was never spread for the hawke or buzzard that hurt us, 
but the haimlesse birds they are good meat. — Ben Jonson, 

I know ihee^ stranger, who thou art — Milton. 

The world it is empty, the heart will die. — Coleridge. 

442. This frequently occurs when a writer converts an 
assertion into a question: 

Yon sUver beams. 
Sleep tliey less sweetly on the cottage-thatch 
Than on the dome of kings t — Shelley. 

The care of our children, is it below the state ?— Goldsmith. 

My lord constable, the armour that I saw in your tent to-night, are 
those sons or stars upon ii f — Shakspere. 

This change of construction sometimes occurs when the 
sentence is not interrogative : 

The man that is once hated, both his good and his evil deeds oppress 
hdm, — Ben Jonson. 

M 
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The former agents, if ihqf did oomplaiii, 
What could the belly answer %—8haktpere. 

The soul that sinneth, U shall die. — English BibU, 

443. Ellipsis, Words necessary to complete the gram- 
matical stnicture of the sentence are often omitted. This 
omission is termed Ellipsis : 

I was yesterday to dine at the Duchess of Piccadilly'B [house]. 

QoldtmiQu 

Whose is this image and superscription ? They say unto Him, 
CaBsar's [image and superscription]. — English Bible. 

Hadst thou the same free will and power to stand ? 

Thou hadst [the same free will and power to stand]. — MUton. 



The Nominative, 

444. The young student should not overlook the distinctidn between 
the Svibject and the NomvncUvoe. In the logical analysis of a sentence, 
that of which we speak is termed the svhject, and this may consist of 
one or more nouns, clauses, or sentences. In grammatical ansdysis, if 
a simple noun or pronoun is the subject of a proposition, it is said to be 
in the nominative case. Hence the nominative always marks the subject 
of the verb ; but the subject often includes other explanatory words 
and phrases. 

445. The subject is sometimes repeated in the form of a 
pronoun : 

The count ?ie was left to the vulture and hound. — Scott. 
His breath it was lightning, his voice it was storm. — Id. 
The green boughs they wither, the thunderbolt falls. — Id. 
His chance to-night, it may be thine to-morrow. — Ihmbtvr, 

446. When explanatory words or additional facts have 
been added to the Nominatiye, this repetition is of firequent 
occurrence : 

And the wave at the foot of the rifted rook 
It murmured pleasantly.— JTtHbe White, 
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Deborah, a prophetesB, the wife of Lapidoth, the judged Israel at that 
time. — Eng, Bible, 

To assert that such a passage argues equal impudence and ignorance 
in its author at the time of writing and publishing it, thie is not 
arrogance. — Coleridge, 

Hunger, and thirst, and fatigue, the cold of mountain snows, and the 
scorching sun of the tropics, these were the lot of every cavalier who 
came to seek his fortune in the New World. — Preecott, 

447. The subject is sometimes repeated for the sake of 

emphasis or explanation : 

ffdl at last 
Yawning received them whole and on them closed — 
Hell their fit habitation, fraught with fire 
Unquenchable, the house of woe and pain. — MiUon, 

The tfirit of Francis Bacon was abroad — a spioHi admirably com- 
pounded of audacity and sobriety. — MacoAday, 

Thoughts delightful still — ihottg?iU of the faces and voices of the dead, 
perish not, lying sometimes in slumber, sometimes in sleep. — WiUojl 

448. The only instances in which the subject is omitted 
in "Rngliflh are : 

(a) In the Present Imperative : 

Awake, arise, or be for ever fidlen 1 — MiUon, 

Bring thy children up in learning and obedience, yet without 
austerity.—^ P. Sidney. 

(&) In the expression of a wish with toovld : 
[I] would he were flitter l^Shoikepere, 

(e) In the dliptical expressions, "Thank you," "Pray, be carefuL" 
Compare prithee = ** I pray thee." 

(d) In 0. E. and in i>oetry, when the verb is in the second person 
singular, and the sentence is interrogative. The suffix deter- 
mines the person : 

Wolt weep ? wolt fight ? wolt fast ? wolt tear thyself ? 
Wolt drink up esil? eat a crocodile i^-Shdkepere. 

Artinpriflonf Make right use of it^ and mortify thyseH—^tirtoii. 

m2 
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449. In the so-called impersonal verbs mefftinks, meseems^ 
the subject is the sentence which follows the rerb : 

MethinkB [some of our modem Argonautes should proeecute the 
rest]. — Bwrton, 

Methinketh [I fele yet in my nose 

The Bwet^ savour of the rose]. — OhaiiceT. 

But soft ! methinks [I soent the morning air]. — Shdhpere, 

The true construction is, '' / scerU the tnoming air appears 
to me " (miM videtur), 

450. When a simple subject, or a subjective sentence, is 
placed after the verb, the neuter pronoun it, in apposition to 
the subject, stands before the verb : 

It was an English ladye bright — ScotL 

It is the hardest thing in the world [to shake off superatitiouB 
prejudices]. — QUbert White. 

451. When a subjective sentence begins with a con- 
junction, it often represents the fact stated in the sentence : 

[When a vertuous man is raised], it brings gladnesse to his friends, 
grief e to his enemies, and gloiy to his posterity. — Ben Jonton, 

In 0. E. i^ is sometimes omitted : 

And so befell [I rested me 

Beside a well under a tree]. — Chcmcer. 

452. A more emphatic mode of expression is to employ 
the pronoun this or that instead of it : 

This is servitude, 
[To serve th' unwise, or him who hath rebelled 
Against his worthier]. — MiU(m, 

This is the danger, [when vice becomes a precedent]. — Ben Jonson. 

Tka^B a man's countiy [where he is well at ease]. — BvHon, 
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453. When the verb be is used simply to imply existence, 

and not as a copula, the pronominal adverb there is substituted 

for ii : 

l%ere is a world elsewhere. — Shaiktpere. 

There was a wycohe (witch) and made a bagge. — JUdb. of JBrunne. 

This rule applies to many, perhaps all, intransitiye verbs : 

And there came forth two she-bears out of the wood. — Eng, Bib, 

From yonder wall 
There flashed no fire, and Ihere hissed no baU. — Byron, 

In 0. E. t^ is sometimes found in such constructions, instead of 
there : 

HU was onys a riohe man. — Rob, of Br, 

i. e. There was once a rich man. 

Hit was onys a mimke and had a celle 
In a wyldemesse for to dwelle.— /d. 

454. When a sentence stands as the subject of a verb, it 
is usual to direct emphatic attention to it by prefixing the 
demonstrative pronoun that : 

That [a historian should not record trifles], that [he should confine 
himself to what is important], is perfectly true. — Macaulay, 

Better tat that [he should be studied among the poets], than that [he 
should not be studied at all]. — Cfladttone, 

That [we cannot] is pretended ; that [we will not] is the true reason.— 
BenJcneon, 

455. When a sentence in the predicate is in apposition to 
the subject, that frequently directs emphatic attention to the 
sentence : 

My advice is ihat [you endeavour to be honestly rich, or contentedly 
poor]. — /. Walton, 

456. When a subjective sentence is placed after the verb, 
the demonstrative that is usually retained, although it stands 
in apposition to the sentence : 

Jt occasionally hi^pened thai [his wit obtained the mastery over his 
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other hcvliieB, and led him uito sbflurditieB hito which no dull man 
oonld poBsibly have ftdlen]. — Maeavlay, 

Both it and that are occasionally employed when the subjectiye 
sentence stands before the yerb : " Th4jU [we are the breath and simili- 
tude of God], it is indisputable ** {Sir T, Brtwne), 

457. The subject usually staads before the predicate : 
The sports of children satisfy the child. — Ooldsmiih. 

It follows the verb in certain constractions. 

(a) When an adyerb or an adyerbial phrase begins the sentence : 

Up rose the victor angeU, and to arms 
The matin-trumpet sung. — MiUon, 

In such misery and shame ended [that long career of worldly wisdom 
and worldly prosperity]. — Mcuxmlay, 

(6) When the object of the yerb is emphatically placed first : 
Teeth hadst Ihou in thy head when thou wast bom. — Shakspere. 

(e) When the predicate is placed emphatically first : 
Sad is yovr tale of the beautiful earth. — Remans. . 

(d) In quoting the words of another : 

Is this the region ? this the soil, the clime ? 
(Said then the lost Archangel) this the seat 
That we must change for heayen I — MiUon, 

(e) In interrogatiye sentences : 

Can / not moimtain-maiden spy 

But she must wear the Douglas eye ? — Scott, 

(/) After neither or nor it often stands between the auxiliary and 
the infinitiye : 

Te shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch ii — Eng. Bib. 

{g) In conditional clauses, without if: 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play? — Pope. 

Could a mam, liye by it, it were not an unpleasant employment to be 
a poet. — Goldsmith. 
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(A) In commands^ when the subjeot is ezpreased : 
Qo, and do thou likewise. — Eng, Bib, 

458. In poetry the subject occasionally follows the verb 
without these qualifications, for the purpose of rendering the 
verb emphatic : 

Vanished the Saxon's struggling spear ; 
Vanished the mountain-sword. — Scott. 

The drawbridge falls — they hurry out — 
Clatters each plank and swinging chain. — Id. 



The Object. 

459. The student should distinguish between the object and the 
aecuacUive or objective ease. The object of a verb may be one or more 
simple nouns, clauses, or senfcences. When a simple noun is the object 
of a verb, it is said to be in the Aocusatiye or Objective case. In 
modem English the case-ending is generally lost^ but it is convenient 
to assume that the denuded noun is still an accusative. 

460. The object of a transitive verb may be a nomi, or 
any of its equivalents, with or without qualifying words. 

(a) Noun : 

In the course of the evening (Oliver undertook a hornpipe. — Wash- 
ington Irving, 

Superstition neither knoweth the right kindf nor observeth the due 
measure, of actions belonging to the service of Qod. — Hooker. 

(6) Prononn: 

Where the enamoured sunny light 

Brightens her that was so bright. — Wordworth. 

Herostratus lives that burnt the temple of Diana ; he is almost lost 
that built it. — Sir T. Browne. 

(c) Infinitive in -ing : 

Now leave complaiming, and begin your tea. — Pope. 

He loved 'pUmting and bvdlding, and brought in a politer way of 
living. — Evelyn. 
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(d) LifinitiYe with to : 

Learn to lab<mr and to WKiX,—LimgftUam, 

So I iMW in my dream that just as Christian came up with the Cross 
his burden loosed from off his shoulders, and f^ from off his back, 
and b^gan to twmblt, — Bvmycm. 

(e) Infinitive phrase : 

Ladies, yon deserve 
[To have a temple built you]. — Skakapere. 

A prince that would command the ai&ctions and purses of this 
nation must not study [to stretch his prerogatire]^ or be uneasy under 
the restraintB of law. — Bwmet, 

(/) Sentence: 

As we made our way through the crowd, I perceived [we brought 
good humour with us]. — Ooldtmith, 

They knew [this lord had money to distribute among them] ; they 
belieyed [he intended to keep the best part of it to himself]. — Bwmd. 

461. When a sentence stands as the object of a verb, the 
demonstrative pronoun thatf in apposition to the sentence, 
usually precedes it : 

The good woman saw at once t?uU [her son was a genius and a poet]. 
— Washington Irving. 

For my part I have ever believed, and do now know, that [there are 
witches]. — Sir T, Browne, 

I have heard a grave divine say tluU [God has two dwellings, ooe in 
heaven, the other in a meek and thankful heart]. — I, Walton. 

Teach him that [states of native strength possest. 
Though very poor, may still be very blest]. — Goldsmith. 

462. Sometimes the pronoun it is found in apposition to 
the objective sentence : • 

Thou dost ; and think'st it much [to tread the ooze 
Of the salt deep ,* 

To run upon the sharp wind of the north ; 
/ To do me business in the veins o' the earth 
When it is baked with frost]. — Shahspere. 
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463. Occasioiially the objecidye sentence precedes the verb, 
and it remains in its nsnal position : 

[To call oarselves a microcosm or little worid] I thought it only a 
pleasant trope of rhetoricL — Sir T, Browne 

[WhatBoerer of our age is past,] Death holds it ; [what is to come J 
deceitful Hope hath U, — Sir W, Bcdeigh, 

464. When an infinitive clanse is the object of a verb, 
and the subject of that clause is expressed, it is in the 
accusative cas^ : 

His lordship soon perceived [me to be very imfit for his service]. — 
QoldrnnUh, 

In this construction to is often omitted : 

For I in spirit saw [thee move 

Thro' circles of the bounding sky]. — Tennyson, 

465. An intransitive verb is sometimes found with an 
accusative of the same nature as the verb : 

Let me die the death of the righteous. — English Bible, 

I have fimgkt a good ^A^. —id 
Dreaming dreams no mortals ever dared to dream before. — Poe, 

This is usually called the Cognate Accusative. 

466. Certain transitive verbs, signifying making, appoint- 
ing, creating, &c, occasionally take two accusatives; one 
representing the persoriy the other the office. The latter is 
often called a factitive accusative : 

Nature had made Mr. ChvrehiU a poet; but destiny had made him 
a tchoolmaster. — LongfeUow, 

Credulity in respect of certain authors, and making them dictators 
instead of consuls, is a principal cause that the sciences are no farther 
advanced. — Bacon. 

The verb teach has also two objects : one, of the thing 
taught ; the other, of the person : 
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Teaoh me, Lord, the way of thy etoMa, —EngUih BiUe. 
Teach me [to watch oyer all my ways]. — Jeremy Taylor, 

He was gathered under the wings of one of those good old motherly 
dames, found in erery Tillage, who duck together the whole callow 
brood of the neighbourhood, to teach them their lettere and keep them 
out of harm's way. — W. Irving. 

467. Active yerbs of '^promismg^' take a dative of the 
person aad an aocusative of tihe thing promised ; *' I promised 
ViiTO every indulgence.'' In the passive constraction the 
dative becomes the subject of the verb, and the accusative 
remains unaltered : " He was promised every indtUgeneeJ" 

This remark applies equally to the verb tea^. 

We were perfectly instructed in the art of giving away thousands, 
before we were taught the necessary gwdi/ieaUon of getting a farthing. 
— Qoldimiih, 

We were taught [to consider all the wants of mankind as our 
own]. — Id, 

By the experience of a recent siege, and a three years' possession, 
the Saracens of Egypt had been taught [to discern, and in some degree 
to remedy, the defects of a place which religion, as well as honour, 
forbade tiiem to resign]. — Oibbon. 

468. Duration of time and extent of space are expressed 
by the accusative : 

All night the dreadless angel unpursued 

Through heaven's wide champaign held his way. — MtUtm. 

Near this place was a stone pyramid one himdredfeet in breadth and 
two hundred feet high. — Orote, 

469. The accusative is (rarely) employed with an acy'ective, and 
without a preposition, to indicate the particular part affected by the 
adjective : 

He layde him, bare the visage, on the bier. — Cfhaucer. 
The usual construction requires a preposition. 

470. Prepositions in Anglo-Saxon are found with the 
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accusatiye, genitiye^ and daidve cases ; but in modem English 
all prepositions art mid to govern the accusatiye or objective 
only. 

This is simply a conTenient means of dioguising our ignorance. The 
case-endings being lost, it is difficult for modem grammarians to state 
precisely the case each preposition governed. 

471. The object is usually placed after the verb : 

Learning, by its own force alone, will never remove a prejudice or 
establish a truth, — Ztmdor, 

And each separate dying ember 

Wrought its ghost upon the floor. — Edgar Poe, 

472. The object precedes the verb : 

(a) When emphasis is required : 

Honey from out the gnarlM hive 111 bring, 

And apples wan with sweetness gather thee. — Keats, 

A midnight vigil holds the swarthy bat. — Poe, 

[That part of the blame which rests upon myself] I am exerting my 
best faculties to remove. — Ooleridge, 

[The ties which bind man to man] he broke asunder; [the proper 
happiness of a man, which consists in the yictory of moral energy and 
social affection oyer the selfish passions], he cast away for the lonely 
joy of the despot. — Cha/nning, 

(6) When the object is a Relative or Interrogative pronoun : 

Ashtoreth, whom the Phoonicians called 

Astart^, queen of heaven, with crescent horns. — Milton, 

Whom hast thou, then, or what, to accuse 

But Heaven's free love dealt equally to all ? — Id, 

473. In poetry, and occasionally in prose, part of the 
object sometimes stands emphatically £rst, while the quali- 
fying phrases remain after the verb : 
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Owr hcarpi we left by Babel's itream, 
The tyrant $ jett, the OenUl^i icom.—8coU, 

[To be obliged to wear a long wig, when I liked a short one, or a 
black coat when I dressed in brown], I thought such a restraint npon 
my liberty that I absolutely rejected the proposal— -(?o2ciraM£4. 



OenUive or Possessive. 

474. The genitiye case denotes the source from which some 
object proceeds : " The hum of the heej^ i, e, "the hum which 
proceeds from the bee." These genitives are said to be de- 
peTiderU upon the nouns with which they are thus connected, 
and are usually called Dependent Genitives, 

475. We are apt to consider the person Jrom whom 
anything is obtained to be the oumer of that thing. Hence 
the genitive often marks possession : 

Now Jove suspends his golden scales in air, 
Weighs the men*8 wits against the lady*8 hair. — Pope. 

476. The genitive case is expressed sometimes by the 
suf&x -68 or '«, and sometimes by substituting the preposition 
of for the case-ending : 

The hero's harp, the lover's lute. — Byron. 

It is the harp of AUan-bane. — Scott, 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. — Qray, 

The former mode of expression is usually limited to animate 
and personified objects ; the latter may be employed with 
either animate or inanimate objects ; but frequent violations 
of this rule occur in the figurative language of poetry. 

477. Adjectives employed as nouns, though representing persons 
{feWf many* Beveral, &g.), never take the inflectional ending in modem 



* Mcmy, though now treated as an adjective, was orij^nally an old 
French noun memie, " a household.** See Dean Trench, Eng. Past 
and Pres. pp. 166 — 8. 
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EngUsh ; bat In O. E. we occaaionally find them with the genitive 
Buffiz: 

In fMm^9 books the false heart's histoiy 
Is writ. — ^uHaepere. 

Was made another statute, that non erle no baroun 
TiUe holy kirke aalle give tenement, rent, no lond 
Fro tho that now lyye into the decUs Jumd. — Rcb. of Br, 

i.e. in mannm mortuorum. 

478. If the possessive is the antecedent to a relatiye 
sentence, the fonn in 0/ is always employed. Thus we say, 
"the man's hat;*' but, "the hat of the man who was 
drowned." 

This was the iace of a man whose life was spent rather in a career of 
ehonght and literary effort than in a career of active and laborious 
itrife. — MoMon, 

m 

479. When two or more genitives are in apposition, or 
X)nnected by the coigunction and, the case-ending is suf- 
ixed only to the last^ the whole being viewed as a compound 
phrase. 

My royal mistress, Artemesia's, fate 

And all her son, young Artaban's, high hopes 

Hang on this lucky crisis. — Rowe, 

Heniy the Sixth, the king of England's, wife. — Drayton, 

King Henry the Eight married with the Lady Eatheiine, nis 
brother Prince Arthur's wife. — Foxe, 

480. The entire number or quantity from which a part is 
taken is in the genitive case. It ia commonly called a 
Partitive Genitive, In modem prose it requires the form 
with of. 

One qf ttaproviiions deserves special notice. — Oreasy. 
In the greenest of owr valleys, — Poe. 

481. In old Tgn gliab of is sometimes omitted before partitive 
genitives : 
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A hotel hay. — Chaucer. A galoun wyn. — Id. 
Compare the Qerman, ein Oku Wem, ** a ghu» of ymie." 

In genitives denoting possession, the sofiKx is often omitted : 
A mason az ; a smyth wife ; a hors mane ; a hart horn. — Nom. xv. eeni. 
To worschyp Herene King. —Bob. Br. 

482. The genitive, expressed by q^ is ftequently employed 
like iXL adjective to indicate some quality in the noun upon 
whieb it is dependent^ and is then called a genitive of quality ', 
e,g, ** a man of courage " = a courageous man. 

Both were men of splendid wU and polished taste. — MacauUiiy, 

A frame of adamamt, a sonl of fire. — Johnson. 

It is also employed to express the material of which any- 
thing is made — a garland of flowers, a ring of gold. 

483. The genitive is frequently found with an ellipsis of 
the noun upon which it is dependent : 

The first day he repaired to PauVs (i. e. St. Paul's chwrch), and had 
the hymn of " Te Deum " sung. — Bacon. 

I was the other day at WUVs, — Prior. 

484. This form of the genitive is often employed with 
adjectives to indicate the part defined by the adjective : 

This awful beast full terrible was of chur, 
Piercing of look, and stout of cotmtenance, 

Bicht strong of corps, of fashion fair, but feir,* 
Xnjisty of shape, licht of deliverance, 
Bed of his colour as is the ruby glance. — Dwnbar. 

485. A bust of Cicero — a bust of Cicero^s — ^The former 
means "a representation of Cicero;" the latter, "a bust 

* But feir, without equaL 
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belonging to Cicero." This is probably an elliptical expres- 
sion, " a bust of Cicero's busts," ♦.«. one of the busts belonging 
to Cicero. It always implies possemoriy and can be used only 
when the unexpressed noun upon which it is dependent is a 
partitive genitive (§ 480). Hence we can say " your father," 
but not " a father of yours." On the other hand we can say 
** your son " and " a son of yours," if there are more sons 
than one. We should say " a play of Shakspere," not " a 
play of Shakspere's," because we do not imply pasMwtbn. 
Cf is there used in a different sense. It shows the souice 
from which the play originated. " A book of Shakspere's " 
means " a book in the possession of Shakspere ; " "a play of 
Shakspere " means " a play written by Shakspere." 

486. A genitive singular is occasionally used in colloquial 
English to describe the class to which an individual belongs : 
" a brute of a dog,' " a monster of a man^ 

Compare " monstrum mulieris" {PIomA^ and Seenrt^rou crhyot {^ach,), 

487. The substitution of the pronoun his for the sufl&x -«. Y^.;^ 
is of frequent occurrence in writers from the sixteenth to .*u ^ 
the eighteenth century. ^^ 

" Hove we not Ood Kyi wraJth for Ooddes wrath, and a thousand of -: 
the same stamp, wherein the comipte orthography in the moste, hath 
been the sole or principal cause of corrupt prosody in over-many f " — 
{Chb, ffarvey, 1580.) See § 143. 

They oyerlooked not Fyrrhus his toe which could not be burnt. — Sir 
T. Browne, 

They mi^t perhaps have been persuaded to laugh in Phalaris hia 
bulL— /d 

Copernicus, Atlas hU successor, is of opinion the earth is a planet. — 
Burton, 

There being not a sword drawn in King Heniy his quarrel — Bae<m. 

By young Telemachus his blooming years. — Pope. * 
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Dative. 

488. The dative is usually found in connexion with verbs 
denoting "giving," "pleasing;" "thanking," " owing/' "show- 
ing," "telling," and "resembling :" 

And I will tell Ihu stories of the sky. 

And breathe thee whispers of its minstrelsy^ — Keats, 

Thou wouldst give me 

Water with berries in't 

And then I loved thee, 

And showed Ihee all the qualities o' the isle. — ShaJstpere, 

Him, thanken alle. — Chaucer, 

489. The pronouns found with the Terbs list, eeem, think (appear), 
and sometimes ought and like, are datives : 

When in Salamanca's cave 

Him listed his magic wand to wave. 

The bells would ring in Notre Dame. — Scott. 

Servants in old Rome had liberty to say and do what them list.— 
Bu/rton, 

ilfethinks you are sadder. — Shcihpere, 

nim thought he sat in gold all cled. — Rom, Merlin. 

Me seemeth, then, it is no policy 

That he should come about your royal person. — Shakepere, 

And, as his nece, obeyed as her ought. — Chaucer. 

We did not as ue ought. — Id, 

Much better would it like him, doubtless, to be the messenger of 
gladness and contentment. — Bacon, 

His coimtenance likes me not. — Shakspere. 

490. In such phrases as " woe is me," the pronoun is the dative : 

Me is woe now for your sake. — R. of Merlin. 

An thou might live, well were me. — Id. 

Woe ys him. — Chaucer. 

And well was him that thereto chosen was. — Id. 
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SometimeB tbe verb 10 omitted : 

Woe km that Is alone. — Chaucer. 
O woe the day /—Shahpere. 

And BometimeB both yerb and subject are omitted : 

ife, poor man! my library 
Was dukedom laige enough. — Shaikapere. 

Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair 1 — Milton, 

491. The ac^ectiye like govems a noun in the dative : 
Sunbeam of summer, what is like thee f — ffemam. 

This adjective is sometiines used impioperly for as : 

Victory must end in possession, like toil in aLeefp^^-Oladstone. 

■ 

492. The dative of the personal pronouns is sometimes used to 
show that an action is performed for the person represented by the 
pronoun : 

Convey me Salisbury into his tent. — Shaktpere, 

He plucked me ope his doublet — Id, 

Villain, I say, knock me at this gate, and rap me well. — Id, 

And by the bark a canker creeps me up. — MaHow, 

This use of the dative grammarians are pleased to call the Dativw 
Ethicue, 

493. A noun or pronotm and a participle are frequently 
found in the dative case to mark the time when an action is 
performed: 

This eaidf they both betook them several ways. — Milton. 

And, him destroyed 
For whom all this was made, all this will soon 
Follow.--/ci 

With that she fell distract, 
And, her <Utendanti abeent, swallowed fire. — Shaiktpere, 

N 
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These words have no grammatical coimexion with the rest of 
the sentence ; t. e, are not governed hy any word or words in 
the sentence to which they are attached, and are therefore 
called Datives AhsoliUe, or Detached Datives. 

In Latin the ablative is employed in these detcKked or aibsolvie 
phrases; in Qreek, the genitive ; and in Anglo-Saxon,, H^e dative. 

This A. S. dative was the origin of the absolute construction in 
•RngliMh- Most grammarians^ since the case-endings are lost, prefer to 
call these words nornvnaJtioes, But the loss of a suffix caxmot ccmvert one 
case into another. The meamng conveyed by these absolute words 
cannot be expressed by a true nomvnative, 

494. Sometimes an entire participial sentence is thus 

placed absolutely : 

For Nature then, 
[The coarser pleasures of my boyish days. 
And their glad animal movements, all gone by,] 
To me was all in alL^ Wordtworth, 

And on he moves to meet his latter end, 

[Angels around befriending Virtue's Mend]. — Goldsmith, 

Others [their blue eyes with tears o'erflowing] 
Stand, like Ruth, amid the golden com. — Longfellow. 

In 0. E. the word heing or considered often introduces these absolute 
sentences : 

Being these two notions of the word were different, it came to pase 
that, for distinction's sake, at first, they called the Church the Catholic 
Church. — Pea/Tion. 

Nathelesse, considered his distresse. 

And that Love is in cause of such folic. 

Thus to him spake she of his jelousie. — Chaibcer. 

Considered this, that ye these moneths twain 
Have tarried. — Id. 

In modem English the trae constmction of considered has been 
overlooked, and the active Participle supplies its place : 

Considering my former circumstances, when the Portuguese captaii) 
took me up, I immediately ordered five guns to be fired. — Dejoe. 
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495. In A. S. these absolute words are always in the dative 

case, but in later English, having lost their case-endings, 

they are often incorrectly regarded as nominatives. Hence 

we frequently find he and they in such phrases, instead of 

hdm and them : 

Thy spirit 
Is all afraid to govern thee near him; 
But^ he away, 'tis nobler. — Shakspere. 

And, thou away, the very birds are mute. — Id. 

496. NoHrithttandinff, pendingf dwring, are participles in a dative 
absolute sentence : 

NottDithsUmding these drawbacks, Charles' army, within ax weeks 
after his victory, mustered six thousand men. — Stanhope, 

•.e. these drawbacks not withstanding or preventing it. 

Their gratitude made them, notwithtUmding his prohibition, proclaim 
the wonders he had done for them. — Hooker, 

Hence we sometimes find this word placed last in the absolute 
sentence : 

Nestor, his age notwithstanding, appeared m the field. 

A person, pending iuU with the diocesan, shall be defended in the 
possession. — Ayliffe, 

i,e. the suit pending or hanging over him. 

During this anxious night, Charles slept only two hours. — Stanhope, 

The verb dure means last : 

Thou canst not dure with sorrow thus attaint. — SackviUe. 
A bond perpetually during. — Chaucer, 

Hence '* during this anxious night " «» '' This anxious night during " 
or lasting: 

And during thus this knightes woe. — Chaucer, 

497. The so-csdled prepositions save and except, borrowed from the 
Norman-French, are remnants of the Latin ablative absolute — "^a 
exc^ta, nihil amicitia praestabilius ;" *^ except this nothing surpasses 
friendc^p *' {Cicero), The old English writers appear to have regarded 

n2 
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it as an imperaiiye. In imitating the French idiom, they render it 
oui take: 

For all was golde men might see, 

(hU take the feathers and the tree. — ChavLcer, 

Save (0. E. §awS, eaiuf) was also an ablative absolute : 

None Mtve thee amd thine, Tve sworn 
Shall be left upon that mom. — Byron, 

Save thee is " salvo te '* » gauv^ toi « sauf thee : 
All armed, «au/here heddes. — Chaucer. 

As the case-endings are lost, these absolute words are often regarded 
as nominatives : 

There was no stranger with us in the house $ave we two. — Bng. Bib. 
When all slept sound 9ave ehe who bore them both. — Rogers. 

Vocative^ 

498. In addressing a peison we frequently name the person 

addressed. The noun is then said to be in the Yocative 

Case : 

Uridf no wonder if thy perfect sight, 

Amid the sun's bright circlet where thou sitt'st, 

See far and wide. — Milton, 

499. Adjectives and qualifying phrases often accompany 
the person or thing addressed : 

Rise, erovmed with light, imperial Salem, rise ! — Pope. 



ADJECTIVES. 



500. Adjectives are attracted into the same gender, number, 
and case as the nouns they qualify. But since in modem 
English these words have lost all sufl&xes but those of com- 
parison, they appear unchanged in form : *^a g(tod boy," " a 
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good girl," "a good book," *'good boys," "good girls," ** good 
books." 
501. An acyective is sometiines used as an abstract noun : 

This age still retains enough of heautifidf and splendid, and hold, to 
captivate an ardent^ but untutored, imagination. — Coleridge, 

So much of death her thoughts 
Had entertained as dyed her cheeks withjpo^. — Milton, 

Dark with excessiye brigJU thy skirts appear. — Id, 
Those antique Csesars sleeping long in dark, — Spenwr, 

Fair becomes /otf2; the Graces are turned into Harpyes. — Burton. 

Call you me fair ? That fair again unsay, 
Demetrius loves your /air. — Shakapere, 

502. In old English, and occasionally in modem Knglish poetry, an 
adjectiYe is employed as a concrete noim : 

Thou rewest on every tinftd in distress.— C%aieoer. 

Such place eternal Justice had prepared 
For those rdtdlioue, — Milton. 

A band 
Of stem in heart and strong in hand. — LongfeUow. 

503. An adjective is sometimes used, especially in poetry, 
instead of an adverb : 

Trip it drft and merrily. ~5coft. 

The green trees whispered low and mild, — Longfellow, 

Soft, no haste. — Shakq^ere, 

From out the trees the sabbath-bell 
Rings cheerftbl tar and wide. — Dcma, 

Lucian hath excdUni well deciphered such men's proceedings in his 
picture of Opulentia, — Bwrton, 

The origin of this usage is explained in § 396. 
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504. As adjectives have no suffixes to mark gender, 
number, or case, it is important to observe their position in a 
sentence. 

They usually stand before the nouns they qualify : 

There €temdl summer dwellB, 

And wed winds with mtuky wing 

About the eedar^d alleys fling 
Nard and cassia's balmy smells. — MiUon. 

Such passages as the following are not to be imitated : 

They have, in spite of two hnndred years of peraectUiona unparaUded, 
adhered to the religion of their fathers. — Cobhett, 

I will trace it downward through all its stages, until I show you its 
natural result in the present mi$ery indeacribable of the labouring 
classes in England and Ireland. — Id, 

Participles, however, are occasionally found after the noun : 
" the objects spedfiedy^ '^ the persons namedj*^ && 

505. In poetry the adjective frequently follows the noun : 
And the Spring arose on the garden /air. — SheUey, 

With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, — LongfeUow. 

Once upon a midnight dreary. — Poe, 

Id certain titles of French origin, this position is usual : 
Princess Eoyal, Heir Apparent, Prince Regent, Poet 
Laureate, &g. 

506. When two or more adjectives connected by the con- 
junction and qualify a noun, it is not unusual in poetry and 
old English prose for one to precede the noun, the others to 
follow it : 

Titles are marks of Tumest men and toiae. — Toung, 

They the holy ones cmd weaJdy 

"Who the cross of suffering bore. — LongfeUow, 

A dark prince and infinitely suspicious. — Bacon. 

507. When several adjectives qualify one noun, they are 
often placed after it : 

His mind, ardent, susceptible, naturally disposed to admiration of all 
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that is greab and beautiful, was fascinated by the genius and accom- 
plishments of Bacon. — Maccmlay, 

A stiUne^Ei dufp, 
Ingennble, unkeedingf folds you round. — DancL 

508. When qualifying words or plirases are dependent 
upon an adjective, the latter always follows the noun it 
qualifies : 

He had to calm the rage of a young hero incemed by multiplied 
wrongs and humiliations. — Mcmcmlay, 

Out flew 
Millions of flaming swords, draton from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubim. — MUton. 

A fit of the toothache, proceeding from the irritation of a nerve as 
big as a cambric thread, is enough to drive an understanding capable of 
instructing the world, to the verge of insanity. — Everett. 

Hence such adjectives as averse, afraid^ conformable, coeval, 
coequal, &c. are never found before the nouns they qualify. 

509. When qualifying words are prefixed to an adjective, 
it is usually placed after the noun : 

A sovereign whose temper, never very gentle, had been rendered 
morbidly irritable by age. — Maeaiday. 

There is no stronger sign of a mind tndy poetical than a disposition 
to make individuals out of generalities. —/d 

A land more bright 
Never did mortal eye behold. — Moore, 

510. An adjective forming part of a predicate is often 
placed emphatically first : 

Silent they lie with the deserts round. — Hemwru, 

Richer by far is the heart's adoration, 

Dearer to Gk>d are the prayers of the poor. — Hebw, 

Proud and vain-glorious, ewelled with lofty anticipations of his 
destiny, no danger could appal, and no toil could tire hinL—PrescotL 
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Comparison of Adjectives. 

511. C(mparative. The comparative implies that one of 
two objects, or sets of objects, possesses a certain quality in a 
greater degree than the other : 

An acre in Middlesex is better than a principality in Utopia.— 
Macavlay. 

It is better to write one w(»d upon the rock, than a thousand on 
the water or the aajid.'-^ladstone. 

Better fifty years in Europe than a cycle in Cathay. — Tennyson. 

Hence we must be carefiil not to employ the comparative 
when more than two objects are compared. 

512. OQher^ rather j else, otherwise j and all forms of speech 
implying comparison, require than to introduce the latter 
term of the comparison : 

To watch, like God, the roUiug hours 
With larger other eyes than ours 

To make allowance for us alL — Tennyson, 

His own tastes would have led him rather to political Ikam to com- 
mercial pursuits. — Macaulay. 

Style is nothing else tham, that sort of expression whidi our thoughts 
most readily assume. — Blair. 

513. The word than in comparative sentences is a later form of the 
adverb then. Hence, '' This is better than that '' means, '* first this is 
better ; then that is better." Hence we sometimes find the superlative 
with tha/n : 

For par wmowr I loved her^rs^ then thou. — Chaiuoer. 

Shakspere and other writers of the Elizabethan age always wrote 
then in such sentences, but modem editors introduce the more recent 
form. 

514. As than^ though an adverb in origin, is now usually 
considered a coiyunction, the noun that follows it is the 
subject of the second proposition, and should therefore be a 
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nominatiye. Hence such expressions as the following are 
inaccurate: 

^o mightier then thyself or me. — JShaktpere, 
She suffers hourly more than me. — SmfL 

616. "The Ehine is more heautifid than the Thames;" 
" the Ehine is purer than the Thamea" 

The latter mode of expression is usually employed with 
words of one syllable, and with disyllabic words ending in 
-y or -Zy. 

516. In old Knglish writers a double comparative is not unfrequently 

found: 

He shall find 

Th* unkmdest beast more hinder then mankind. — Skahpere. 
Our worser thoughts Heaven mend I — Id. 

In the exaggerated style of some of our older writers we find a 
comparative adverb qualifying even a superlative : 

An host of furies 
Could not have baited me more tortuiingly, 
More rudely, or more most tamattmUly, 

Beaumont and Fletcher' e *' Lome of Camdy." 

517. The object with which the comparison is made is 
often omitted in the comparative sentence : 

Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 
Vainly with gifts would His favour secure ; 

Richer by far is the heart's adoration, 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. — Hd)er. 

i, e, richer than the ample oblcUion, and dearer than the gifU, 

518. Siiperlative. The superlative implies that one of 
more than two objects, or sets of objects, possesses a certain 
quality in a greater degree than all the rest : 

The most eminent of our recent geologists and mineralogists have 
Acknowledged with respect, and even with expressions of wonder, the 
performances of Aristotle as the first clearer and breaker-up of the 
ground in natural history. — CoUiridge* 
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Hence the superlative should not be employed, as in the 
following passage, when tufo objects only are specified : 

The question is not whether a good Indian or bad Englishman be 
moit happy, but which state is mo9t desirable, suppodng virtue and 
reason to be the same in both. — Johtuon, 

519. In old English we frequently meet with a double superlative : 

This was the most vnkindeit cut of aU. — Shakspere. 

It is not improbable that such expressions were often intentionally 
employed for the purpose of increasing the natural emphasLs of the 
superlative : 

And this [t. e. a double superiatiTe] is a oertaine kind of EngliBh 
Atticisme, or eloquent phrase of speech, imitating the manner of the 
fnoit andentett and finett Grecians, who for more emphasis and vehe- 
mendes sake used to speake thus. — Bern Jamon. 

520. The superlative is often used when no comparison is 
intended, to express pre-eminence in some quality : 

Most seemeth to have his proper place in those that are spoken in a 
oertaine kind of excellence, but yet without c<ympari9on ; Hector was a 
most valiant man — ^that is, inter fortiMimoi'* — Ben Jonton, 

Tet in these ears till hearing dies. 

One set slow bell will seem to toll 

The passing of the sweetest soul 
That ever looked with human eyes. — Tennynon, 



NumerdU, 

521. When numeral adjectives qualify a noun, the sufi^ of plurality 
may be omitted as unnecessary : 

Oi five aind twenty y€re)i\%9i%QlGB^ — Chawer, 

m give a thoueand pound to look on him. — Shakspere. 

A ihoueand horsey and none to ride. — Byron, 

Or in pure equity, the case not clear, 

The Chancery takes your rents for twenty year, — Pope. 
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Has Lico learning, humour, thought profound ? 

Neither. Why write, then ? He wants twenty poimd. — Young. 

522. "The first two," "the two first." In speaking of 
two sets of objects, " the two first " means the Jirst of each 
series. In speaking of one set of objects, " the first two " 
denotes the/r«^ and second of the series. Hence such errors 
as the following should be avoided : 

We are now arriyed at the conclusion of the three first chapters. — 
RicJiardson. 



PEOl^rOUNS. 

523. Pronouns should be of the same gender, number, and 
person as the nouns they represent. 

Sometimes, however, U represents a masculine or feminine 
noun, when the sex is unknown. This is especially the case 
when speaking of children or animals : 

The real friend of the child is not the person who gives it what it 
cries for, but the person who, considering its health, resists its impor* 
tunities. — Opie. 

In the phrase "Who is ti 1 " the neuter pronoun is used 
for the same reason. 

524. Personal. When two sentences are connected by a 
conjunction, and the verb is the same in both, it is often 
omitted in the second sentence. From this ellipsis, errors in 
the case of the personal pronoun frequently arise : 

Is she as tall as me [as / am]. — Shakspere, 

She suffers hourly more than me [than / suffer].- Bwift, 

The nations not so blessed as thee [as thou art]. — ThmMon, 

Let you and / endeavour to improve the enclosure of the Carr [let 
me]. — Sovitiiey. 
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It is not for Booh as «# [mim are] to ntwith themlerB of the land.— 

525. The nouns goyemed by the prepoeitions bettoeen and 
btUy are not in the nominatiye case. Hence such eirors as 
the following should be ayoided : 

All debts are cleared between you and i. — Shakspere. 
Which none but Heaven and you and / shall hear.— /d 
Which none may hear but i^ and thoit, — Coleridge. 

The construction of the last two sentences may^ perhaps, 
be defended, by considering btaaa& conjunction. 

52d. The nominatiYe ye is often used inaccurately for the accusative 
you. See §280. 

flowers, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names. 
Who now shall rear ye t — Milton, 

The older English writers carefully observed the distinction : 

Wei I se to Brigges wol ye go, 

God and Seint Austyn sped^ you and gyde I — Chaucer. 

1 know you not whence ye are. — English Bible. 
In Shakspere's time it began to be disregarded : 

I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard. — Shakspere. 
Compare the use of thee as a nominatiye by the Society of Friends. 

527. A pronoun is sometimes converted into a noun, and 
is then indeclinable : 

And hang more pndse upon deceased /, 

Than niggard Truth would willingly impart— i8%aJbpere. 

It makes dear self on well-bred tongues prevail, 
And / the little hero of each tale. — Yo%mg. 

528. Dernxmstrative. The cases of the demonstrative pro- 
noun he^ she, it, are frequently misapplied in the same 
manner, and for the same reasons, as those of the personal 
pronouns : 

No one but ?ie [him] should be about the king. —Shakspere. 
Ko one should sway but he [him]. — Id» 
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Let ht [him] that looka after them look on his hand. — SeoU. 

He suffers as ikem [they] that have no hope. — Maiv/rin. 

If there is one character more hase than another, it is him [he] who, 
&c. — Sidney Smith. 

There were a thousand in the French army who could have done as 
well as him [he]. — Napier, 

529. The personal and demonstrative pronouns, when unemphatic, 
are mere enclitics, and bear no accent : 

Giye-me thy hand (unemphatic). — Shaikspere. 

Give m£ the daggers (emphatic). — Id. 

He that filches from-m^ my good name, 
Robe-flM of that which naught enriches him, 
And makes m4 poor indeed. — Id, 

530. The singular this is sometimes used with a plural noun and 
adjectlye when they mark a period of time : 

In darknesse and horrible and strong prisoun 
This seven year hath seten lUamon. — Chaucer. 

This seven years did not Talbot see his son. — ShaJcspere. 

I have ventured. 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers on a sea of glory. — Id. 

581. It is not unusual, especially in old English, to find a demon- 
stratiye emphatically employed to introduce relative and dependent 
clauses : 

Wot ye not where there stont a litel toun, 

Whidi that icleped is Bop-up-and-down f — Chaucer. 

Envye, which that is sorwe of other mennes prosperity. — Id. 

WhUe that the armed hand doth fight abroad, 

Th' advised head defends itself at home. — Shakspere. 

When that the poor have cried, Csesar hath wept. — Id. 

Their zeal is warmer Uum that it wiU be allayed by temptation. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 

New that religion hastens to stranger actions upon new principles. 

^id. 
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If there be nothing else in the di«gnce hut that it makes ob to walk 
warily. — Id, 

Things are preached, not im that they are taught, bat tn that they 
are published. — Hooker, 

80 that I know no great difference between these great philosophers. 
-^Baeon. 

Why^do I enter into these great matters, mi tort ih<U pretending to 
know much, I should forget what is seasonable ! — Id. 

In respect tHat the French king's designs were wholly bent upon 
Italy.— /(i. 

Save that they sayden a few wordes more. — Chamoer^ 

Who that doth to the outher good or harm, haste the nought to 
quyten him. — Id. 

Though ihat Salamon say, he fond never good woman, it folwith 
nou^ therfore that alle. women ben wikkd — Id, 

SUh (since) that I have told you. — Id. 

Jfier that dame Ptudens hadde spoke in this maner, Melib^ 
answered. — Id, 

Before that, how that, \f that, &c. In all such cases the neuter 
pronoun that stands in apposition to the subjoined sentence. 

582. In old English, the, a shortened form of the demonstralave, is 
frequently found before the relative. Compare the French U-qud, 

Without ihe which this story 
Were most impertinent. — Shakspere. 

The which I keep to this day in my storehouse of insects by the name 
of a young grashopper. — Mouffet, 

The whom Gk)d chese. — Ch4XMeer, 

The arms the which ihat Cupid bare (1559). 

This usage is recognised by Ben Jonson, who writes : " Pronouns 
have not the articles a and the going before, which the relatiye, self and 
same only excepted." 

533. The ablative of the demonstratiye is firequently used 
■with a comparative : * 

. * Mr. Cndk {Eaglish of ShaJespere) supposes the iohe amere error in 
transcribing the MS. contraction of an imaginary word ye, and refers to 
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The lower he sank in fortune, the higher he thought himself bound 
to riae in spirit. — Stanhope. 

In his corruptible there dwelt an incorruptible, all t?ie more im- 
pressive and indubitable for the strange lodging it had taken. — 
Cixrlyle. 

The more that a man con, the more worth he is. — Mob. Giotto, 

534. Relative and Interrogative. The relative is attracted 
into the same gender and number as the antecedent, oi 
object which it represents : 

This petulance ruined Eskx^ who had to deal with a spirit naturally 
as proud as his own. — Mobca/uiUiy. 

Who is masculine and singular, because Essex is masculine 
and singular. 

535. A relative pronoun connects the relative clause with 
the antecedent, and thus partakes of the nature of a con- 
junction. It represents a conjunction and a noun. For this 
reason it is usually placed ^r«^ in the relative sentence. 

But when the relative is a dependent or partitive genitive, 
the word upon which it is dependent often stands first : 

And certainly that must needs have been very glorious, the decays 
of which are so admirablc^^Ncm^ 

We have taken about three hundred of them, many of which are 
poor silly creatures. — CromwdL 

536. As the representative of a noun, a relative may be : 

(a) The subject of a verb : 
I see the golden helmet thcU shines far off like flame.— JtfacauZay. 

(5) The object of a yerb : 

Shall he alone, whom rational we call. 

Be pleased with nothing, if not blessed with all ? — Pope. 



the German je mehr. Has Mr. Craik overlooked the Anglo-Saxon forms 
ihi heterOf thi ma, the mora (Alfred), and the Early English te hettre 
(Orm.) I 
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(c) Dependent upon a noon : 

And many more^ whote names on earth are dark. — Shellep. 

(<l) Oovemed by a prepotition : 

And Borne may bear the pride of him. 
Of whom herself is proud. — MaeoMlay. 

537. Custom limits the use of who, wham, and whose to 
rational beings; which (relatiye) to inational beings and 
inanimate objects. That may represent nonns of any kind : 

thou, 
Who chariotest to the dark wintry bed 
The wingM aeedi, where th^ lie oold and low. — SheUeff. 

[Adam came into the world a philosopher], which soffioiently appeared 
by his writing the nature of things upon their names. — South, 

Ifilton had that universality wkU^ marks the highest order of 
genius. — Cha/iming, 

There is a sort of instinct of rectitude^ whi^ warns a pure mind 
against hypocrisy. — Oderidge, 

He knows not his own strength, thai hath not met adversity. — Ben 
JoMon, 

The accusmg spirit, that flew to Heaven's chancery with the oath, 
blushed as he gave it in. — Sterne, 

The talent that is allowed to show itself is that whuh can repay 
admiration by furnishing entertainment. — Wilton, 

638. The relative that is never governed by a preposition, 
and is often nsed alone where a preposition would be other- 
wise required : 

On the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die. — Eng, Bible, 

539. When inanimate objects are personiJRed, or repre- 
sented as living beings, who, whom, and whose may be 
employed : 

And the naiad-like lily of the vnle. 

Whom youth makes no fair and passion so j^e.^-Shelley, 
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Hence such errors as the following should be avoided : 
'Twas Love's mistake^ who fancied what it feared. — Cfrabbe. 

540. The use of whose is strictly limited to rational beings ; 
but it is not unfrequently employed in speaking of irrational 
beings and inanimate objects^ especially in poetry : 

The poor banished insects^ whose intent, 
Although they did ill, was innocent. — Shelley, 

All loathliest weeds began to grow, 

Whose leaves were splashed with many a speck. — Id, 

He spoke of love, such love as spirits feel. 

In worlds whose course is equable and pure. — Wordeworth. 

That undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns. — Shakspere, 

541. When the antecedent is hCy they, or those, it is often 
omitted : 

Who steals my purse, steals trash. — Shakspere. 

Who stuck and spangled you with flatteries, 
Washes it off.— 7(2. 

Who will may pant for glory. — Cowper, 

Nor does it follow that who fights must falL — Cfrahbt, 

542. When the antecedent that is omitted, the interro- 
gative form what is used for the relative which : 

It desires, wh(xt it has not, the beautif uL — Shelley, 

The world which credits what is done. 

Is cold to all that might have been. — TfiMvyson, 

On the other hand which is sometimes omitted in 0. E. and thai 
retained : 

I cannot persuade myself to honour ihcU the world adores. — Sir T. 
Btrowne* 

We speak that we do know, and testify that we have aeeiLSnglish 
Bible. 

If thou have founde honey, ete of it that sufficeth. — Chaucer, 

O 
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It is pofluble, howerer, that in this oonstructioa that is a true 
reUtive : 

Trust not another will do thee to 

It that thysilf would neyer do. — Ihmbair. 

548. The antecedent is very seldom omitted when governed by a 

preposition : 

How wearisome 

Eternity so spent in worship paid 

To whom we hate. — MiUon. 

i. e. to him whom. 

544. The relative is frequently omitted : 

Men must reap the things they sow. — Shdley, 

It is not that o£rends.-^iS%aibpere. 

There is a willow grows ascant the brook. — Id. 

Was ever father so bemoaned a son X — Id, 

He is a good huntsman can catch some, not all. — Bwrton, 

545. When the relative is omitted, the antecedent is 
(rarely) attracted into the case of the relative : 

Him I accuse. 
The city ports by this hath entered. — iShakspere, 

Better than him I am before. — Id, 

Better leave imdone, than by our deeds acquire 
Too high a fame, when him we serve's away. — Id. 

546. The antecedent is sometimes implied in a possessive 
pronoun : 

Can I believe his love will lasting prove, 

Who has no reverence for the God I love ? — Crabbe. 

And do you now strew flowers in his way, 

That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood ? — Shakspere, 

Neither can his mind be thought to be in tune, whose words doe 
iarre ; nor his reason in frame, whose sentence is preposterous ; nor his 
elocution cleare and perfect, whose utterance breaks itself into frag- 
ments and uncertainties. — Ben Jonson* 
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547. The word but is often used for a relatiye and a 
negative : 

No scene of life hut has contributed 
Much to remember. — Bogera. 

There breathes not clansman of thy line 

£tU would have given his life for thine. — iSeeU. 

548. The word o^ is employed as a relative when the 
antecedent is stLch, same, so much, and in O. E. that : 

Our soldiers are men of strong heads for action, and perform tuck 
feats (U they are not able to express. — Addison, 

I wish all men in the world did heartily believe so much of this as is 
true. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire ? — Shakspere. 

Tour highness is not entertained with thxit ceremonious affection a« 
you were wont. — Id, 

The savage people in many places of America, except the govern- 
ment of small families, have no govemiHent at all, and live at this day 
in ihait brutish manner as I said before. — ffohbes. 

549. In old English which and th^ are frequently found after such : 

Avoid stich games which require much time or long attendance. — 
Jeremy Taylor, 

When God made instances of man's obedience, he either commanded 
such things to be done which man did naturally desire, or such things 
which did contradict his natural desires, or sitch which were indifferent. 
—Id, 

Than love I most these floures white and rede 
Such that men callen daisies in our toun. — Chaucer, 

I shall loven svAih that I will. — Id, 

But with such words that are but rooted in 
Your tongue. — Shakspere, 

No, not with such Mends 
Thait thought them sure of you. — Id, 

02 
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550. In old EngUah the forms of the demonBtratiYe are sometimes 
found instead of Uie relatiye : 

He pricketh through a forest fiadr, 
Theitin is many a wild^ beast. — Chaucer. 

Unto the listes there her temple was. — Id. 

But there I love, there I hold. — Ocwer, 

551. When the antecedent is a noun of multUtide, the 
relatiye is who : 

A human law is only the expression of the desire of a multitude who 
have power to punish. — Brown. 

The poor, wh^ had nothing to offer but their liye% seemed ready to 
deTote them to his service. — SeoU. 

When the antecedent is a collective noun, the relative is 
which: 

One sect there was which, from unfortunate temporary causes, it 
was thought necessary to keep under dose restraint. — Maea/uHa/y. 

552. The relative usually stands immediately after the 
antecedent : 

There is a reaper whose name is Death. — Longfellow. 

But when the sense of the passage clearly indicates the 
antecedent, other words of qualification are sometime 
interposed : 

There is a poor hliiid Samson in this land, 
Sl^orn of his strength and boimd in bonds of steel. 
Who may in some grim revel raise his hand. 
And shake the pillars of the conmionweaL — Id, 

5.53. Possessive. Possessive pronouns are the genitive cases 
of the personal an^ demonstrative pronouns employed as 
adjectives (§ 255). 

Qf the double forms, my, mine; thy, thine; our, ours; 
ypur, yours ; her, hers ; their y theirs, the shorter is used 
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when tlie noun is expressed, and before tlie word ovm.; the 
longer, when the noun is omitted t 

The hollow oak ov/r pal&ce i^ 
Our^heritage the sea. — Cuwnvngham^ 

Presently my soul grew stronger. — P6e. 

While ever to her young Eulalier upturns her violet eye. — Id, 

Tet there was one true heart ; that heart was Ihine. — Dana, 

A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine, — Byron, 

Glad hope is likevn by fancy fed, — Qray, 

*Twas miney 'tis his, — Shakspere, 

554. In old English, said in modem poetry, mine and thine 
are frequently found even when a noun is expressed, especially 
before vowels and asperates : 

Thy cheek is sudden pale, thine eye is dim. — Dana. 

Save the son of thine handmaid. — English Bible, 

Mvn word. — Orm, Mine wordes. — Id, 

My spyryt hath gladid in God Tnyn helthe. — Wycliffe, 

Who but thvne self ? — Ohxmcer. 

Lady, ihime sorrow can I not portray. — Id, 

Mine noble knyghtes. — Rob, Gloucester, 

555. Either and neither refer strictly to one of two objects : 

But never either found another 

To firee the hollow heart from paining. — Coleridge, 

Both may ezdte our wonder, but neither is entitled to our respect. — 
Bcuxm, 

Experieticd makes us sensible of both, though our narrow under- 
standings can comprehend neither. — Locke, 

Hence such sentences as the fallowing are inaccurate : 

Injustice springs only from three causes. . . . Neither of these causes 
for iiijustice can be found in a being wise, powerful, benevolent. 
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556. The other means the second of t»o ; another, one of 
any number above two : 

Two women shall be grinding together; one ehall be taken, and 
^ other \eft,-'EngUth Bible, 

One generation passeth away, and imofker generatioB oometh ; but 
the earth abided for ever. — Id, 

Such expressions as the following are inaccurate : 
And the house of Baal was full from one end to another. — Id. 

557. Each and every refer to one of many. Each is used 
with reference to the individval viewed singly and separately ; 
e'wy with reference to the whole viewed collectively : 

• 

JbcA. had his place appoiAted, each his course. — MHUm. 

Eaeh ooe thought in hia heart that he would go and do likewise.— 
LangfeUow. 

Each in his narrow cell for erer Isid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. — Grc^. 

England expects every man to do his duty. — Ndson. 

Mix with each thought, in every action share, 

Darken each dream, and blend with every prayer. — Crdbbe, 

Such sentences as the following are incorrect : 

Now either spoke, as hope or fear impressed 

Each their alternate triumph in the breast.— C^ra5&e. 

And they were judged every man according to tilor works.— 
English Bible. 

Each other, one another. Of these reciprocal phrases, the 
former is used when we are speaking of two persons ; the 
latter, when we speak of more than two : 

Bighteousness and Peace have kissed each other. — English Bible. 
^ God so loved us, we ought also to love one a/Mther. — Id. 

The following sentences are faulty : 

The children of Time seem to imitate their father; for, as he 
devours his children, so they endeavour to devour each other. — 
Bofion, 
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Did we (mankind) but love eaek c^ker^ as this poor soul loved his ass, 
it would be Bomething. — Sbena, 

558. ^ome may be used with or without a noun : 

Borne natuial tears they dropped, but wiped them soon. — MiUon. 

The work some praise, 
And some the architect — Id. 

The plural men, or people, is often omitted ; but in modem English 
the singular m^n, person, one, must always be expressed. In old 
English it is occasionally wanting (§ 264) : 

Som in his bed, som in the deep^ see, 
Som in the larg^ field. — Chaucer. 

Some speeds, for he in Court has means. — Dunbar. 

Some on his substance does abide. — Id. 
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559. Indefinite, The indefinite article an, a, is a weakened 
form of the numeral one (§ 218) : 

A thousand Hveried angels lacquey her. — MiUon, 

This mode of expression is less emphatic than "owe 
thousand.'' 

560. An or a is used in speakiog indefinitely of (me 
individual of an entire class : 

He left the name at which the world grew pale. 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. — Jclmson. 

561. -471 loses the final n when the next word begins with" 
a consonant, an asperate, or the sound of y or w. 

Occasionally it is retained before asperated words, and in 
0. E. before words beginning with a consonant : 

And after tl^ese came armed with spear and shield 
An hoBt. — Dry den. 

As if an hundred anvils rang. — Seoit. 

An historical account. — HaUam. 
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562. When seveial objects are separately specified, the 
indefinite article should be placed before each : 

Leave not a foot of yene, a foot of stone, 

A page, a grave, that they can call their own. — Pope^ 

The time may come in which we may be compelled to look for a 
loftier spirit, a firmer energy, and a inore enthusiastic attachment to 
the frame and form of our constitution, than ever yet has been de- 
manded by our government from the people governed. — Skeridan, 

To a strong spirit, difficulty is a stimulus and a triumph. — Fotter, 

563. When the indefinite article is expressed only before 
the first of two or more nouns, these nouns are to be viewed 
collectively. Thus "a priest and king** implies that both 
ofiices are vested in one individual; "a priest and a king" 
implies that each office is held by a separate person. 

The infant man bom at Woolsthorpe grows up, not to be a hairy 
Scwoffe and Chewer of Acorru, but an laaac Newton and dUcoverer of 
Solar Sjfttemt, — Cariyle. 

564. When the indefinite article is used with a noun 
qualified by several adjectives, it is usually expressed once 
before the first adjective : 

There is about the whole book a vehement, contentiouB, replying 
manner. — MacatUay, 

But sometimes it is emphatically repeated before each 

adjective : 

A sadder and a wiser man. — Coleridge, 

565. When a noun is contrasted with itself under different 
circumstances, it is often omitted in one of the prepositions. 
In such cases the article should be retained before each 
adjective : 

There is a difference between a liberal and a prodigal hand. — Ben 
Jonaon, 

Ko figures will render a cold or an empty composition interesting. — 
Blair, 
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566. In 0. E. and in imitations of the antique style, when one . of 
two adjectives is placed before, and the other after, the noun thej 
qualify, the indefinite article often stands before each adjective : 

A very good piece of work, I assure you, and a merry. — SkcJctpere, 

He told him that he saw a vast multitude, and a promiscuous. — 
Bwrtonk 

My uncle, the sub-prior, died — some say of austerities, others of 
ale— that matters not; he was a learned man, and a cunning. — 
Bulwer. 

Though I have my jest, as a rich man and a corpulent, a lad who 
has his way to make good should be silent. — Id. 

567. The indefboite article is sometimes used with the 
name of a well-known person to indicate one of similar 
character : 

Frenchmen, m be a SaUfSwry to you. — Shdkspere, 

He may be a Newton or a fferscheU in affidrs of astronomy, but of 
the knowledge of affairs of the world he is quite ignorant. — Bwrlce, 

His family pride was beyond that of a TaXbot or a Howa/rd, — 
Mactmlay. 

568. It is often used with noons to form distributives : 
And passing rich with forty pounds a yea/r. — Ooldsmitk, 

liQ^ In 0. K the indefinite article is frequently found before 
numerals, marking a period of time, or extent of space : 

And it came to pass about an eight days after these sayings. — 
Engluh Bible, 

There is a vale between the mountains that dureth nere af<mr miU. 
— MandeviUe, 

And after a seven or eight dayes it arose north-est, and so endured a 
thirteen nightes. — Warhtoorth, 

About a fou/r hundred year after him ther com 
A king that was Lud ycleped. — Rob, of Olouc. 

570. A being a modification of one, should properly be used only 
with singular nouns. There appear to be exceptions in such phrases 
as "a thousand mm" "a few horses" "sk great many years." Cobbett 
(Eng. Gram.) suggests that in all such expressions there is an ellipsis 
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of the word of: "a thouiand of horaes.** In that case the nouns 
woold be disguised partitiye genitives, as in the following : 

A legion of fovljiendi, — Shakapere, 

A wilderness of monkeys, — Id, 

571. When the noun is qualified by an adjective, the in- 
definite article usually stands befoie the adjective : 

A wild weird clime. — Pot. 

But when the ac^ective is many* what, or mck, or when it is 
preceded by the words too, so, how, as, the article stands 
between it and the noun : 

For mawy a ytair withouten blame 
We have been, and many a day ; 
For mtmy on A'pril and mtomy a May, 
We han passed, not ashamed. — Chancer. 

What a piece of work is man. — ShcJeapere. 

I'd rather be a dog and bay the moon 
Than such a Boman. — Id. 

You hold too heinous a respect of grief. — Id. 

'Tis a very hard calumny upon our soil to aflfirm that so excellent a 
fruit will not grow there. — Temple. 

Ye see how large a letter I have written unto you. — English Bible, 

We were introduced to a>8 queer an exhibition as the eye has often 
looked on. — Thackeray. 

1£, however, many is qualified by great, the article resumes 
its usual position : 

* Dean Trench (Eng. Past, and Pres. p. 147) suggests that a, when 
used with many, is not the article, but a remnant of the preposition of, 
and that the singular noun (many a day) has been changed from the 
plural in consequence of the preposition assuming the form of the 
article. His derivation of many is mentioned above (p. 172, note); 
but it is very doubtfuL Many is of A.S. origin {manig, mcenig, m>onig). 
There were in fact two words of the same form, (1) m>enie, or mewy, 
from the 0. Fr. m>esnie, a household, or train; (2) Tiumy, from A.S. 
ma/nig. These two words seem to have been confused. 
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He is liable to a grea4 many inconvenienceft ereiy moment of his 
life. — TiUoUon, 

572. In early English writers this arrangement of the words is not 
always observed : 

A Mch will brought this lond to gronde. — Mob, of Cflouc 

Mony bleasyng 
He hadde, for he deUvered men of <m so foid thyng. — Id. 

We also find the following variations : 

Hearken which a reason I shall forth bring. — Chaucer. 
A 90 grtte beast. — Every a steioarde. — Id. 
Before him went minstrels many one, — Id. 
And eke great diamonds many one. — Id. 

573. Definite. The Definite Article ^, originally a 
demonstrative pronoun, is used to point out a particular 
object, or class of objects : 

The man that hath no music in himself 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. — Shakspere. 

Every man is to give sentence concerning the state of his own soul 
by th>e precepts and rules of our Lawgiver. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Sometimes it is used emphatically, to mark the pre- 
eminence of one individual over others of the same class : 
" He is ^ poet of the age." 

574. The definite article is used before the names of rivers, 
mountains, and seas : the Thames, the Danube, the Alps, the 
Apennines, the Baltic, the Adriatic. 

In poetry it is sometimes omitted : 

The springs 
Of GkuQges or Hydaspes, Indian streams. — MiUon. 

575. It is employed with national names when the people 
are described collectively : the French, the Dutch, the English; 
and is often found with singular nouns to indicate a genus or 
class : the eagle, the sparrow, the Briton, the rose. 
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576. When two op more objects are separately specified, 
the definite article should be nsed before each : 

!l%e flower-like woods most lovely in decay, 
The many clouds, the seas, the rocks, the sands. 
Lie in the silent moonshine. — Coleridge. 

The numbers, the intelligenoe, the wealth of the citizens, the demo- 
cratlcal f onn of their government, and their vicinity to the court and 
to the parliament^ made them one of the most formidable bodies in the 
4idngdom. — MaecMlay. 

577. When several norms describe the fdnctions of one 
individual, the article is placed only before the first : 

He sends a letter to Mr. Larkins, the bribe-agent and broker on this 
occasion. — Bwhe. 

The mathematician and astronomer, Bolingbroke, is hanged and 
quartered as a wizard. — Bulwer. 

578. When several adjectives qualify a noun, the definite 
article is usually employed only before the first : 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. — Pope. 

But when the adjectives are intended to be unusually eiu- 
phatic, the article is repeated before each : 

A name at the sound of which all India turns pale — Ike most wicked, 
the most atrocious, the boldest and most dextrous villain that that 
country ever produced. — Burke, 

579. When an adjective is placed after the noun, ihje 
accompanies the adjective : 

Alonzo the hrave and the fair Imogene. — LetDts. 

680. The definite article and a plural adjective together 
form a noun signifying a class of individucds : 

Where the good and the had, and the worst and ihe hed^ 
Have gone to their eternal rest. — Poe. 
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Theprmid, to gun it, toils on toils endure ; 
The modest shun it but to make it sure. — Yowng, 

581. The definite article and a singular ac^jective together 
form an abstract noun : * 

Not so in deserts where the grcmd, 

The wUdy the terrible, conspire 

With their own breath"^ fan his fire. — Poe. 

All the motions of Goldsmith's nature moved in the direction of the 
true, the natural, the tweet, the gentle. — De Quincey, 

582. The definite article and a noun are used to denote a 
calling or profession : the bar, the church, the law, the army, 
the navy, &c. 

Love rules the camp, the eavrt, the grove, — Scott. 

When so combined, the two words often form a proper 
noun : the Park, the Hall, the City, the Funds, &c. 

583. It is sometimes used with proper names to form a 
descriptive phrase, or to indicate a noted character : 

He had more of the Mazarin than of the Bichelieu. — 

Cheaterjleild* 

The taxidermist — (he SeUoMe of the sunny island — ^was not there. — 

LongfeUow. 
Is this the Talbot so much feared abroad. 
That with his name the mothers still their babes ? — Shdkspere. 

Shakspere was the Homer, or father, of our dramatists ; Jonson was 
the Virgil, the pattern of elaborate writing. — Dryden, 

The Niche of nations, there she stands, 

Childless and crownless in her yoiceless woe ! — Byron. 

584. The is often used with the force of a possessive 
pronoun : 

Her corpse was the object of unmanly and dastardly vengeance ; the 
head was severed from the body, and set upon a pole. — W. Irving. 

The heart was affected in his case. — De Qmneey. 
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565. When aU or both qualifies a nomiy the is placed 
between the adjective and the noun : 

AU tic contriTanoei which we aro acquainted with are directed to 
beneficent purposes. — Paley, 

He had disobliged both the parties whom he wished to reconcile.— 
Maca/ulay, 

In this construction, all and'^^ are probably nouns, with 
an ellipsis of the preposition of. 
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586. The verb is attracted into the same number and 
person as the subject : 

SmgtUar, 

1. / am that meny wanderer of the night. — ShaJetpere, 

2. And ihov, art long and lank and brown. — Coleridge, 

3. And he is gathered to the kings of thought. — SheUey. 

Plwral. 

1. We are free to dive, or soar, or run. — Id, 

2. Then ye are only five. — Wordsworth, 

3. Lo, these are they, — Heber, 

587. When there are more subjects than one, whether 
connected by conjunctions or not, the verb must be plural, 
although each subject is singular : 

Horror and doubt distract 
His troubled thoughts. — Milton, 

Talking and eloquence are not the same ; to speak and to speak well 
are two things. — Ben Jonson, 

Art, empire, earth itself, to change are doomed. — Beattie, 

The cultivation of the soil, the breeding of sheep and cattle, and the 
hunting of wild animals, viere dependent on the season. — Sir 0. C 
Lewis, 
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The impetaous chivalry of France, the Berried phalanx of Switzer- 
land, were alike found wanting when brought face to £Etce with the 
Spanish in&ntry. — MacoAday, 

588. When two subjects axe connected by and, one 
afi&rmative, the other negative, the verb agrees with the 
affirfMXtive : 

Our own heart, and^not other men's opinions, 
FoTVM our true honour. — Coleridge. 

589. If two singular subjects are connected by " as well 
as," the verb is singular, as there are, in reaHty, two 
propositions: 

Veracity, as well as justice, m to be our rule, — BtUler. 

There is a peculiar force, as well as peculiar beauty, in this figure. — 
Karnes. 

590. When two or more singular subjects connected by 
aTid are preceded by eachf every, or no, the verb is singular : 

Every Hmb and feature appears with its appropriate grace. — Steele. 

Ho part of their substance, and no one of their properties, is the 
same. — Butler. 

591. Certain nouns, though singular in form, have a plural 
or a collective meaning (§ 82). 

When a collective noun is the subject, the verb is singular : 

The party, which defended his title, ioos on general grounds disposed 
to curtail his prerogative. — Butler. 

The imperial dUt, after several prorogations, vjos opened at Worms. — 

Robertson. 

A priesthood such as Baal's toas of old ; 

A people avLcih. as never vhu till now. — Coiop^. 

When a noun of multitude is the subject, the verb is 

plural : 

The nobilUy of Rome are his. — Shakspere. 

That fame is wealth fantastic poets cry ; 

That wealth is fame, another clan reply. — Yoimg. 

The great herd, the multitude, that in all other things are divided. 
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in thlB alone eontpire and agree — ^to loye money; they wish for it, ihey 
embrace it^ they adore it. — Ben Jonton. 

592. If two or more nouns, or sentences, coUectiyely repre- 
sent one idea, the verb is singular : 

Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear 

Compels me to disturb your season due. — MtUon, 

All torment^ trouble, wonder, and amazement 
Inhabiti here. — Shak^f^ere, 

Reproach and everlasting shame 
JSitt mocking on our plumes. — Id. 

The mind and spirit remaint 
Inyincible. — Milton, 

To subsist in bones, and be but pyramidally extant, it a fallacy in 
duration. — Sir T. Browne. 

To counterfeit and to dissemble ia to put on the semblance of some 
real excellency. — TiUotson, 

Her heart, her mind, her love, ia his alone. — Cowley, 

593. When several subjects follow the verb, it usually 
agrees with that which stands nearest : 

Therein consists the force, and use, and nature, of language.— 
Berkeley. 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears and tremblings of distress, 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 

Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness. — Byron, 

But sometimes the verb is singular, when the adjoining 
subject is plural, as if the writer were uncertain, when 
writing, what the precise subject should be : 

There is tears for his love, joy for his fortime, honour for his 
valour, and death for his ambition. — ShaJespere, 

594. In such sentences as "It is I, your friend, who hid 
you go," and " It is I, your master, who bids you go," the 
verb, as usual, agrees with its proper subject. The first, " It 
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is [I, your friend], who bid you go," is an answer to the 
question, " Who bids me go ? " The second, " It is [I, your 
master, who bids you go]," is an answer to the question, 
" Who is it ? " In the first, " your friend " is in apposition 
to 7 ; in the second, *' your master, who bids you go," is in 
apposition to L 

595. The verb he sometimes appears to agree with the rest 
of the predicate rather than with the subject : 

All my strength and all my art 

Is [to toach the gentle heart].— iS^coW. 

To rbdd and write was once an honorary distinction.— JTasZt^. 

His pavilion were dark waters and thick clouds of the sky. — English 
Bible. 

To love and to admire Tias been the joy of his existence ; loye and 
admiration are the plecbsti/res he will demand of the world. — Coleridge, 

Public fame, and the sentence of prudent and public persons, is the 
measure of good and evil in things indifferent. — Jeremy Taylor. 

To snare the mole, or with ill-fashioned hook 
To draw th' incautious minnow from the brook. 
Are life's prime pleasures to his simple view. — Owjoper. 

In such sentences the verb usually agrees with the 
subject : 

The fat lands of Boeotia were a road onwards for all who came from 
Thessaly. — Gladstone. 

The people are a many-headed beast. — Pope. 

596. If a singular subject have qualifying words connected 
with it, the verb must still be singular : 

He himself f together with his principal officers, toas taken prisoner^ — 
Mobertson. 

Hence such sentences as the following are faulty : 

J^ain, mixed with pity, in our bosoms rise, 
And sorrow takes new sadness from surprise. — Crahbe, 

P 
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Orief that ffoung Oe kn iu i, with Mark AiUonif, 
Have made tkemtdvei so strong. — Shaktpere, 

597. When the pronoun t^ in apposition to the trae subject^ stands 
befbre the verb, the latter agrees with U in number and person : It i» 
I ; it if thou ; it w he ; it w we^ fta 

Be not afindd: U w l.^-BnglUk Bible. 

'Tie we, *tii ours, are ohangikl, not iitkey,^Shdley. 

Bat in old English the verb often agreed with its proper subject : 

Awake, my knight 1 Lo, Uaml 
That to you speake.— <?Skiit«er. 

I am thy mortal f oe^ and it am I 

That loveth so hot Emilie the bright. — Id. 

It are such folke that loved idlenesse. — Id. 

It hen the sherref es men. — Id. 

Persevantes sad heraudes 
It weren. — Id. 

BU vfere tway knightea. — Mob. Brunne. 

Such was also the construction in A. S. : 

Ic sylf hit eom, '' It am I mysell" 

698. When two or more singalar subjects are connected 
by neither, nor, either, or, the verb is singular : 

No greatness or goodness is worth much unless tried in this fire.— 
Chmming. 

No voice Ttor sound but their own echoes tmu heard in reply.— 
W, Irving. 

When no false lustre, wealth, or power appears. — Pope. 
Nor eye nor listening ear an object finds. — Toung. 

Hence such constructions as the following should be avoided : 
I, whom nor avarice nor pleasure move, — Walsh. 

Either my brother, or his son, is king ; 

And neither of them thirst for Edmund's blood. — Marlow. 
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599. If the connected subjects are of different numbers 
and peisons, the verb usually agrees with the nearest : 
iKTeither you nor / am right ; neither he nor ihey are satisfied ; 
either you GsheiB mistaken. 

I and all mine U at thj will — Quy of Warwick 

Not we, but God, is educating ns. — Ki/ngsUy. 

600. When several nouns connected by a conjunction 
describe one individual, the verb is singular : 

Here, I tell jou, is the yiolator and the murderer. — WiUon. 

For a laggard in loye and a dastard in war 

W(U to wed the fair Ellen of young Lochinvar. — Scott, 

601. When the truth of one proposition is made con- 
ditional upon the truth of another, the sentence is said to be 
hypothetical I 

If [thou read this], Caesar, [thou mayest liye]. — ShaJtipere, 

The clause which contains the condition is called the conr 
ditional clause : K [thou read this]. 

The clause which contains the consequence of the suppo- 
sition is called the conseqtient clause : [thou mayest live]. 

602. If the speaker believe that the action expressed in 
the conditional clause either has occurred or is occurring, the 
verb should be in. the indicative : 

If satire chcmns, strike faults, but spare the man. — Yowig. 

If thou heest Prospero, 

Give us particulars of thy preservation. — Shakspere, 

i.e. if satire charms, as we know it does; — ^if thou beest 
Prospero, astve see thou art. 

If it was the tendency and duty of their age to deliver to us the 
history that they found, it is the tendency and duty of ours to inquire 
upon what foimdation that history rests. — Kemhle, 

If the method of restoring the meaning of a lost language by 
etymological guesses from words of similar soimd in a known' language 

p2 
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18 tmcertain aod deceptiTO, the method of gaessiiig the aigxiification of a 
word from the context ia equally wiBatisfBctory. — Sir O. C. Leunt, 

If in such sentences is equivalent to nnoe, 

603. K the &ct contained in the conditional clause be an 
uncertainty in the speakei^s mind, the verb should be in the 
subjunctive : 

If it were so, it was a gxievoiis fault. — Shaktpere. 

Yet if one heart throb higher at its away, 

The wizard note hath not been touched in yain. — Scott. 

t. e, if it were so, whu^ I dotibt ; — ^if one heart throb higher, 
as I hope it may, 

604. The present tendency of the English language 
is to reject the distinction of the subjunctive mood. Hence 
in the best modem English works we £requentiy find the 
indicative instead of the subjunctive in conditional clauses of 
uncertainty : 

If a bird of prey pcueee over, with a warning Yoice he bida hia family 
beware. — Oilbert White. 

If he i^ troubleaome to them, they may root him out, alay, or 
enalave him ; if he thrives and aceumulcUes wealth, they may despoil 
him. — Kernels, 

605. Sometimes the conditional clause is not expressed : 

SotUTiey. Lay your finger on those places in particular which most 
displease you. 

Porsa/L It would benumb it [i.e. if I were to do so], — Lcmdor. 

Her high apirit would not brook such language [t.e. if it were 
addressed to her]. — Id, 

This is a vice in them that toere a virtue in ua [i.e. if we had it].— 
Sir T. Browne, 

606. The consequent clause sometimes appears in the 
interrogative form : 

If Chaippollion could read hieroglyphic testa with ao much facility 
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and certainty, how comes it thai his method has not been found 
sufficient by his successors ? — Svr O. C. Lewis, 

607. The conjunction is sometimes omitted, and the con- 
ditional verb placed before its subject : 

Had this latter part of the charge been true^ no merits on the side 
of the question which I took could possibly excuse me. — Bwrhe, 

had his powerful destiny ordained 
Me some inferior angel, I had stood 
Then happy. — Milton, 

608. To is not inserted before the infinitive after the 
following verbs : 

1. may: 

^ His corse may hocut its urn and narrow cava — Byron. 

2. com : 

Far as the breeze can hear the billow's foam. — Id, 

3. sTutll: 

He 8haU live a man forbid. — Skakspere. 

4. vnU: 

What will a child learn sooner than a song ? — Pope 

5. dare : 

I dare do all that may become a man. — Shdkspere. 

6. let: 

Let darkness "keep her raven gloss. — TemnyBon. 

7. hid: 

Nor hid a warrior tmile, nor teach a maid to weep. — SeoU, 

8. m^ake: 

The hope thereof makes Clifford mourn in steel. — Skakspere, 

9. mutt: 

Men fMUt work and women mttst weep, — Kingsley. 
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10. tee: 

I eaw him rwn after a gilded batterflj. — Shakepere. 

11. hear: 

I hear thee speak of the better land. — Hemam. 

12. fed : 

I fdt the blackness eom« and go. — Bjfron. 

18. do: 

Knowing that nature never did betray 
The heart that loved hisr,— Wordsworth, 

14. need : 

Her kindness and her worth to spy, 
You n£ed but gatse on Ellen's eye. — Soott, 

15. ha/ve: 

I should be delighted to have you write a prefiuse. 

Longfellow, 

16. ^ = begin, in poetiy and 0. E. : 

Amid the copse gan peep 
A narrow inlet still and deep. — Scott, 

17. dvrst : 

Thou hast dared 
To tell me what I dtirst not tell myself. — Dryden, 

609. In Old English to is frequently omitted after verbs which now 
require it, e.g, intend, endwre, forbid, vouehsafe, constrain, ov/ght^ &c. : 

How long within this wood intend you stay%—Shakspere, 

Your betters have end/wred me say my mind. — Id, 

You oughi not waUc, — Id, 

Ye ought have some compassion. — Chaucer, 

She seemed be full despitous. — Id, 

On the other hand it is found occasionally after words which usually 
reject it : 

I dwrst, mj lord, to wager she is hon&st,-^Shakspere, 
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Still loaixig^ when I taw myself to wi». — Shdktpere. 

It was the quaintest sadness 
To tee the conqneror upon the hearse 
To toeep a funeral el«gy of tears, — Ford, 

The ni^tingide breathes such sweet, loud music out of her little 
instrumental throat, that it might make mankind to think miracles are 
not ceased. — I. W€Uton. 

It tfutkes us to vfoUs warily. — Jeremy Taylor, 

610. An ellipsis of the infinitive after the verbs may, 
can, shally wiUy musty do, is nsoal in replies to questions and 
in secondary clauses : 

By the way, Mr. Churchill, do you know Honeywell f 
No, I do not. — LongfeUow. 

1 could not sleep last night ; I never ecm when it rains. — Id. 

611. The verb he is fireqnentiy omitted in poetry, and 
occasionally in prose : 

Pretty in amber to obseire tiie forms 

Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms. — Pope, 

Sweet the hum 
Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of birds, 
The lisp of children, and their earliest words. — JByron, 

Nothing so good^ but it may be abused. — Bwrton. 

612. In many exclamatory sentences there is an ellipsis of 
the main verb : 

To think that he should have been so unfortunate ! 
i.e. How sad it is to think, &c. 

p, woe the day I — Shaihpere. 

613. Shall, mil. In independent sentences shall with the 
first person, and will with the second and third, imply simple 
futurity, i,e. state that an action is about to be performed : 
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foiU with the first person, and ^haU with the second and 
third, express the will or pleasure of the speaker : 

I $haU have a comedy for you, in a teason or two at fkrthest, that I 
believe tpUl be worth your acceptance. — OoldsmUh. 

I therefore request you wiU send my play back by my seryant — Id, 

I will take a coimtry lodging somewhere near that place. — Id. 

McKibeth, Your children thaU be kings. 
Banquo, You <Aa2{ be king. — Shaktpere, 

614. In asking questions the foregoing rules are re- 
versed : 

A very pretty bird (said the lady) ; and how thall I train it ^ 
Longfellow, 

whither thaU we fly from this reproach. — Shaktpere. 

WiU yott, fair sister. 
Go with the princes, or stay here with us I — Id, 

0, when wiU death 
This mouldering old partition-wskU throw down f — Toung. 

For who shall answer for another hour ? — Id. 

Shall pagan pages glow celestial flame, 
And Christian languish ? — Id. 

615. In secondary sentences shall is employed to express 
simple futurity, as well as compulsion, with the second and 
third persons : 

The candidate who shall distinguish himself the most in English, 
shall receive an exhibition of thirty pounds per annum. — Beg, Lond. 
Univ. 

Ludn. It is a mind 

That shall remain a poison where it is, 
Nor poison any further. 

Coriol. ShaU remain ! 

Hear ye this Triton of the minnows ? Mark you 
His absolute shall ? — Shakspere, 
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616. In old English the diBtinction between shaU and mU was not 
strictly observed. Shakspere and his contemporaries frequently in- 
fringe the rule : 

K, Hen. Commend me to the princes in the camp. 
Glos. We thallf my liege. — Hen, F. 

K. Men. Good old knight. 

Collect them all together at my tent. 
Erpin. I diaU do it, my lord. — Id, 

Dem. I shall come back loaden with fame to honour thee. 
CeL I hope you thcUl, — Beau, cmd Flet, "ffvm. Lieut." 

617. In modem English, do is employed as an auxiliary : 

(1) For emphasis : 

I do plainly and ingenuously confess that I am guilty of corruption, 
and do renounce all defence. — Bacon, 

When they do agree, their unanimity is wonderful. — SJieridan. 

(2) In negations : 

Morgiana, when she kills the forty thieves with boiling oil, does not 
seem to hurt them in the least. — Thackeray, 

In negations not is usually placed between do and the infinitive : " I 
do not think;" but when the coiijunotive adverb neitJier or nor is used, 
do is placed immediately after it : " nor do I think ; '* the conjimctive 
particle naturally standing between the propositions it connects. 

Frequently in 0. E. and, rarely, in modem poetry, do and the 
infinitive are not employed in negative propositions : 

I not recent my courtesies. — Ford, 

^ I not didike the course. — Id, 

1 swear it would not ruffle me so much 
As you Uutt not obey me. — Tennyson, 

(8) In questions: 

Do not the sparrows fly from their bush, and every morning find 
meal where they laid it not ? — Jeremy Taylor. 

(4) When an adverb or an adverbial phrase begins the sentence : 

Once again 
Do I behold those steep and lofty cWb,— -Wordsworth. 
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(5) In replj to a quesfcloii, with an ellipait of the infinithe : 
Do yon oonfess tlie bond f I do, — Shaktpere, 

618. These limitationB of the me of the auxiliary do began to be 
genflrallj reoognised in the eeyenteenth oentory; but the writers of 
that age frequently disregard them : 

There is no vice that doth so cover a man with shame as to be found 
fslse and perfidious. — JBaeoiL 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise. — Shak$pert, 

We do too narrowly define the power of Qod, restiaining it to our 
own oapaoities. — Sir T. Browne, 

FarticipUs, 

619. In tenses formed by the auxiliazy verb hey the participle agrees 
with the miSbject of the verb : 

But / am Udkinff idly. — Coleridge. 

They were commanded to rise^ and permitted to Bpeek.—Oibbon, 

In tenses of transitiye verbs formed by the auxiliary havCf the 
participle agrees with the object of the verb : 

Kobody could have expected mtieie from that tougue. — Clarendon. 

He hath fuJfillid hwngry men with goodis, and he hath lefte riche men 
voide. — Wycliffe, 

You might have traneUUed Jack and GiU into Qreek iambics, and 
been a credit to your college. — Thackeray. 

In intransitive verbs there is probably an ellipsis of the accusative 
case of the pronoun that represents the subject of the verb. • 

620. Imperfect participles derived from transitive verbs 
may take an object : 

He was finally sent off to bed hlowing little bubbles with his mouth.— 
Longfellow. 

Respecting ourselvee, we shall be respected by the world. — Burhe. 

He made his final sally forth upon the world, hoping all things, 
believing all things, little anticipating the chequered ills in store for 
him. — W. Irving. 
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621. The participle is sometiiaes omitted : 

Hast thoa not sworn allegiance unto me ? 
I have. — Shakapert, 

622. Participles are sometimes employed as simple 

adjectiyes : 

The hawthorn bnah, with seats beneath the shade. 
For taXkmg age and wJUspering lovers made-—Oold8miik, 

His impaired health rendered, him less capable than formerly of 
sedentary application. — TT. Irving, 

623. When treated as adjectives, participles admit of 
degrees of comparison : " more loving," " most devoted." 

It is not tiU onr more premng wants are sufficiently supplied, that 
we can attend to the calls of curiosity. — Ooldamith. 

He industriously examines all things, from the minutest insect to 
the rnott finished animaL — Id. 

Grerund, 

624. One form oi the Infinitive, usually called the Glerund 
(9peak-ing)f is commonly confounded with the Imperfect 
Participle (§ 287). They may be readily distinguished by 
the &ct that the Gerund is a noun, and may therefore be 
either the subject or the object of a verb j while the par- 
ticiple, being an adjective, must refer to some noun expressed 
or understood. In the sentence "Fishing is exciting," the 
word fishing is a noun, the subject of the verb ; exciting is an 
adjective qualifying this verbal noun. In the phrase '' Seeing 
is believing;" both are gerunds, the word believing being in 
apposition to the word seeing. 

Beady tDriting makes not good toriHng, but good writing brings on 
ready writing, — Ben Jonson, 

625. The other form of the Gerund {to speak) has been 
hitherto confounded with the Indefinite Infinitive (§ 287). 
On comparing " he liked to learn " with " he came to learn" 
it will be seen that to learn in the first example is a verbal 
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noun, the object of the verb liked ; in the second example it 
is a verbal noun in the dative case, expressing the purpose or 
intention — "he came for learning" The j&rst is usually 
called the Infinitive, the second the derund. 

626. The Infinitive can be employed only as the subject 
or object of a verb. The Gerund with to is usually found 
after intransitive and passive verbs : 

And fools who came to tcoff remained to pray. — Goldsmith. 

No cliildren run to lisp their sire's return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. — Oray. 

627. A common use of the gerund with to is to express the 
purpose : * 

Bid Amaranthns all his beauty shed. 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 

To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. — MiUon, 

Bead not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for 
granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider.— 
Bacon. 

628. The gerund is frequently found in connexion with 
adjectives ; 

A wise good man contented to he poor. — Crahhe, 
Deadly to hear and deadly to teU. — Scott. 

He that loses his conscience has nothing left that is worth keeping.-^ 
I. Walton. 

629. The gerund with to is often used in connexion with 
nouns : 

'Tis time to sheathe the sword and spare mankind. — Addison, 



* A knowledge of this fact will greatly assist yoimg students of 
Qreek or Latin. The English gerund implying the purpose is never 
translated by the infinitive in Latin, and rarely in Greek. In Latin the 
gerund, or the gerundive, is employed, or iU with the subjunctive. 
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A kingdom for a stage, princes to aetf 

And monarchs to behold the swelling scene. — Shakspere. 

The will to do, the soul to dare. — Scott. 

630. The genuid with to being a dative case can never 
form either the subject or the object of a verb. When the 
nominative or accusative is required, the form in -ing or the 
indefinite infinitive is always employed : 

He resolved they should liave learning; for Uaming, he used to 
obserye, toaa better than silver or gold. — GoldmUh. 

631. The gerund in 4ng is frequently governed by a 
preposition : 

He tasked his slender means to the utmost in educaii/ng him for a 
learned and distinguished career. — W, Irving. 

These travellers' tales awakened an unconquerable passion for 
voaohdervng and seeking adventure. — Id. 

Nature pays no heed to birth or condition im, hestowing her favours.- 
Ch/MfMwng. 

Even the dative with to is found in old English with a 
second preposition, for : 

So faine they were the helplesse for to ease. — Chaucer, 

But what went ye out /or to see f — Engliih Bible. 

632. The preposition in, or its older forms on and an, was 
frequently employed with the gerund in ing : 

The king was slaine, and ye did assent, 

In a forest am hwnting when that he went. — Lydgate. 

Speech is indeed the rudder that steereth human a£fairs, the spring 
that setteth the wheels of action on going. — Barrow. 

And thou^ Nymphidia, gentle Fay, 
Which, meeting me upon the way, 
These secrets cUdst to me bewray, 
Which now lorn in idling, — Drayton, 
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633. This preposition was afterwards shortened into a : 

HeraclitoB, the philosopher^ out of a seriouB meditation of men's 
iiveSy fell a weeping ^ and with continual tears bewailed their miseiy, 
madness, and faUy. Democritos, on the other side^ burst out a 
laughing : their whole Hie seemed to him so ridiculous. — JBwrton, 

My Lord of Cornwall is a coming oyer. — Maxlow, 

Sometimes a is omitted : 
I hope your new book is prindimg, — JohMon. 

634. The gerund represents an action, without reference to 
the agent or the time of the act ; but if derived fcom a 
transitive verb, it may take an object : 

Goldsmith had the advantage of a better temper for hearimg tA«m, 
though certainly Diogenes had the better dimate for toothing hit 
temper. — J)e Quincey. 

I hoped to see the surest of all reforms — ^perhaps the only sore 
reform — ^the ceasing to do evU. — Bwrke, 

These distinctions were calculated to vxmnd and irritate the noble 
mind, and to render the base mind baser. — TT. Irving. 



ADVERBS. 



635. Adverbs are of two kinds, simple and compound. 
The simple adverb consists of a single word : 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. — Skakspere. 

The compound adverb includes any combination of words 
indicating time, manner, locality, &c. : 

In this manner the greatest works upon govemment^ the most 
excellent books of science, the sacred Scriptures themselves, might be 
distorted into libels, — hy forsaking the general context, amd hanging a 
meaning upon selected parts. — Erskine. 
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The woids in italics are adverbial phrases, or compound 
adverbs. 

636. An adjective is occasionally employed as an adverb : 

And as an atmgel htanenly sohe song. — CiMucer, 
Alas, said I, he haa paid cfoor, very dear, for his whistle. — PrwnkU/i^ 

In many languages the neuter of the adjective is used adverbially ; 
but the probable origin of these apparent adjectives in modem English 
is explained in § 896. 

637. Certain adverbs stand invariably before the word or 
words they qnaUfy. Others may be placed indifferently 
before ot after the modified words^ their position in the 
sentence being determined by the emphasis required. In- 
terrogative and relative adverbs stand naturally first in the 
clauses they subjoin. 

638. Simple assent is usually signified by an adverb with 
an ellipsis of the qualified words : " Will you go ? Certainly f 
ie,l will certainly go. 

689. Although various adverbs may be thus employed, in most 
languages a special word is selected. In those of the Classical stock, 
preference is given to an adverb formed from the demonstrative pro- 
noun. Thus, in old French oyl and oc {iUud and Jioc); in Italian^ 
Spanish, and frequently in modem French, si («to). In modem 
English we occasionally meet with the demonstrative ao, and in old 
English that : "Crown him? Thai " {Shakspere), 

The Anglo-Saxon gese, " visibly," '' clearly," which supplies the word 
yes, appears to have been the perfect participle of the verb see, jnst as 
the Qerman geimss is formed &om the verb wissen, " know/' * 

640. Another afi&rmative word in A. S. is gea, "yea," which, by 
prefixing the negative, becomes nay. In early English, from the time 
of Chaucer to that of T^ndale, yea and nay are used in answering 
affimuUive questions ; yes and no, in the answers to negative questions. 
Sir Thomas More (1557), censures Tyndale for neglecting this dis- 
tinction in his translation of the Bible : " He which in two so plaine 



* Sir E. Head (Shall and Will, p 188) supposes gese to be a com- 
pound of ^ea> "jesL," and si (sit). 
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Englifihe wordes, and bo commen, as is naye and no, can not tell when he 
should take the tone and when the tother, is not for translating into 
Englishe a man very meete/' After the time of Sir Thomas More the 
distinction ceased to be observed.* 

641. The simple negative is possibly a shortened form of the adverb 
not, with an ellipsis of the qualified words : *' Have you seen him ? 
No;" i.e. I have [not] seen him. The German nein, however, renders 
this doubtfiiL It may be the adjective no used adverbially. 

642. It is not unususd in the older English writers to find the 
negative doubled, or even trebled, for the purpose of adding emphasis 
to the negation : 

Nor I niU make mention 

Nor of robe, nor of treasour. — Chaucer. 

Tharefore seyth the king Salamon, 
Beth not ydel nevere none. — Bob, of Br, 

Thou never didst them wrong, nor no man wrong. — Shakspere. 

Nor never seek prevention of thy foes. — Id. 

This construction is common in Greek and Anglo-Saxon; bat in 
modem English a second negative neutralises the first. 

643. In 0. E. a second negative is generally employed with the 
negative verbs nam, nia, nill, &c., unless bid follows the verb : 

There nis tm more to say. — Chaucer. 

To rede I nill not spare. — Id, 

This world nis but a thurghfare ful of wo. 
And we ben pilgrims passing to and fro. — Id. 

644. In compound tenses the negative stands between the 
auxiliary and the participle or infinitive : " I do not write," 
" I have not written." When in 0. E. and in modern poetry 
these compound forms are not employed, the negative follows 
the verb : " I saw not/^ " lie wrote not" " they come not." 
Sometimes, however, the adverb is placed before the verb : 

Gif thou mayst give him and nat wilt. — Bob, of Br. 



* See Marsh, Lect. xxvi. Note A, and Sir E. Head, Shall ^uid Will, 
p. 126. 
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God him deme, far I ne ean^^'Bob. of Br. 
They mette togedyr, I ne wot how. — Id, 



PEEPosrrioNS. 

645. It has been shown (§ 402) that prepositions aie 
employed to mark the relation existing between nouns : as, 
" the hee is nestling m ^'d flower ; " " / went^rom London to 
Palis." Hence the preposition stands naturally between the 
objects specified, and should therefore never occupy the last 
place in a sentence. 

646. In poetry the natural order of words is often in- 
verted for the sake of emphasis, and hence the second of the 
two objects is frequently placed first In such cases the 
preposition will be found at the beginning of a sentence : 

In adamantine chains shall Death be bound. — Pope. 

647. Since the relative and interrogative pronouns, what- 
ever their case, usually stand first in their respective clauses, 
the preposition will frequently be found before such clauses : 

They came to a land in which they could recognise nothing. — 
MaccBula/y, 

In heifB marks the relation between which and they. 

In sentences of this nature many writers place the prepo- 
sition last : 

Which, traitor, thou wouldst have me answer to, — ShaJcspere. 
Why, then, thou knowest what colour jet is of, — Jd. 

648. When the relative is omitted, or when that is used 
as a relative, the preposition occupies the last place : 

To have no screen between the part he played 
And him he played it for, — Shdkspere, 

Q 
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We feel obliged to the editor, both for makmg Lord CoUingwood 
known to us, and for the very pleaeing, modest way he has taken to 
do it in. — Jtffrey, 

Lords and Commons of England I consider what nation it is whereof 
ye are, and whereof ye are the goyemors ; a nation not slow and dull, 
but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit ; acute to invent, subtile 
and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach of any point thai human 
capacity can soar to, — MiUon, 

649. The preposition of, expressing the partitiye genitive, 
is sometimes, inelegantly, thrown to the end of the sen- 
tence: 

These more sterling qualities of strict moral conduct, regular 
religious habits, temperate and prudent behaviour, sober and indus- 
trious life, he had nothing of, — Brougham. 

650. A sentence being a compound nonn, prepositions may 
govern sentences as well as single words : 

Those few good people, who have no other plot in their religion bui 
[to serve God and save their souls], do want such assistance of ghostly 
counsel as may serve their emergent needs. — Jeremy Taylor, 

These are the fruits of [misspending our prime youth at schools and 
universities, as we do, either in learning mere words or such things 
chiefly as were better unlearned]. — MiUon, 

651. Adverbs frequently qualify prepositions, as, out from^ awayfrom, 
down frwti, &c., and usually stand before the words they qualify. The 
two words may be considered as a compound preposition. Sometimes, 
however, the preposition is placed first : 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off my 
door. — Poe, 

As ovi and off are prepositions as well as adverbs, from owt and from 
off may be viewed as compounds : 

When that the sunne out the south gan west. — Chaucer, 

652. Pronominal adverbs are sometimes used instead of 
the pronouns from which they are derived. The preposition 
implied in the case-ending is then repeated. Hence such 
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expressions dAfrcm thence^ '^from that place." As a general 
rale the preposition is suffixed to these words : 

It then draws near the season 
Wherem the spirit held his wont to walk. — Shdkspere, 

Whereon do you look. — Id, 

He spoils not a good school, to make thereof a bad college^ therein to 
teach his scholars logic. — Fuller, 

653. In poetry the preposition is sometimes placed after 
the nonn it governs : 

Thy deep rayines and dells among, — Scott, 

Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy even-song. — Milton. 

654. In O. K the two elements of the compound prepodtion toward 
are frequently separated by the governed noun : 

Then there is the obedience of the hypocrite, to manward, somewhat 
exact and formal, but to Qodward, rudely carelesse and negligent. — 
S, Pureha$, 

The bias of their soule is set to Qodioard and to heavemffwrd, — Id, 

This is the dormitlve I take to hedtoard. — Sir T, Brovme, 



COITJUNCTIOITS. 
655, Coi^nnctions are employed to connect propositions : 

[Lithe squirrels darted here and there]. 
And [wild birds filled the echoing air 
With songs of liberty]. — L(mgfeUow, 

[While an author is yet liTing, we estimate his powers by his worst 
performances], <md [when he is dead we rate them by his best]. — 
Johm^on* 

q2 
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A solitary exception is found in certain constructions with the word 
and, which occasionally has the force of the preposition foith; e,g. 
** two and two are four/' i. e. two vfith two are four. See § 411. 

656. Those words which are identical in each proposition are usually 
omitted in one. Thus, 

The dawn on the mountain was misty, and 
The dawn on the mountam was gray, 

h written by Scott, 

The dawn on the mountain was misty and gray. 

Sometimes these words are retained in the first proposition : 

Woe came with war, and want with woe. — ScoU, 

Sometimes in the second : 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more thaU route them from their lowly bed, — Qray, 

And sometimes in both : 

Up roee the sonne, and vp rose Emelie. — Chaincer. 

657. When the verb is expressed in the last of several 
propositions connected by the conjunction andy it becomes 
plural, though the subject of each proposition is singular : 

Cold diffidence and age's frost 

In the full tide of song were lost. — Scott, 

658. But when the propositions are connected by the 
conjunctions either, or, neither, nor, the number of the verb 
remains unaltered : 

And not an insect's small shrill horn, 
Nor matin bird's new voice, was borne 
From herb nor thicket — Byron, 

Hence such sentences as the following are faulty ; 

Nor light nor darkness bring his pains relief. — Johnson. 
He comes ; nor want nor cold his course delay. — Id. 
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Nor lute, nor lyre, his feeble powers ctttendf 
"Sor sweeter music of a virtuous friend. — Id, 

No grove, nor brook, lend ikeir music to cheer the stranger, or make 
the inhabitants forget their poverty. — OcldtmUh. 

659. The conjunction "but must not be confounded with the adverb, 
the preposition, or the relative, of the same form : 

(a) But =« only (adverb) : 

So the loud whirlwind and the torrent*s roar 

But bind him to his native mountains more. — Goldsmith, 

All those arts, varieties, and inventions, which vulgar minds gaze at, 
the ingenious pursue, and all admire, are bui the relics of an intellect 
de&yoed with sin and time. — South. 

(f>) But = except, toithotU (preposition) : 

0, who shall say what heroes feel 

When all hut life and honour's lost ? — Moore, 

Can I not view a highland brand 

BtU [it must match the Douglas hand] ? — Scott, 

i. e. without its matching, except it match. 

Abstinence is litel worth, but [it be enforced by patience and by 
charity. — Chaucer. 

(c) But = who + not, (negative relative) : 

There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st, 
* But in his motion Uke an angel sings. — Shdkapere, 

le. which does not sing. 

No man is so foolish but may give another good counsell sometimes ; 
and no man is so wise but may easily erre, if he will take no other's 
counsell but (prep.) his own. — Ben Jonson. 

{d) But (conjunction) : 

In taking revenge, a man is but (adv.) even with his enemy ; but 
(conj.) in passing it over, he is superior. — Bacon, 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 
That crawls at evening in the public path; 
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But he tliat hath humanity, forwamed^ 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. — Cowper, 

A difiference of form existed in old English between the conjunction 
but and the preposition biU : 

£ot thy werke sohal endure in laude and glorie, but spot or fait 
(i.e. vfitKout spot).— 6^. DougUu. 

660. The omission of the conjunction frequently imparts 
energy and animation to the narrative : 

Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous ; 
O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death, 
A uniyerse of death. — MUton, 

On the other hand, the repetition of the conjmictioii 
arrests the attention, and rivets it on the details : 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom. 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine. — Miltoii. 



mXEEJECTIONS. 



661. Interjections, being mere involuntary expressions of 
feeling, have no grammatical connexion with the sentences in 
which they occur : 

then began the tempest to my soul ! — ShaJi»pere. 

662. The words to which they are apparently attached are 
elliptical expressions or parts of sentences : 

Ah me, they little know 

How dearly I abide that boast so vain ! — Milton. 

Me is here a dative. The full form is " ah, woe is me ! " or 
some such phrase : 

Me is woe that I live houres twelve. — Chaucer. 
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K. Hen. Ah, woe U me for Gloster, wretched man ! 

Q. Mwrg, Be woe for me, more wretched than he ib \'Sh4xktpere, 

€63. In expiessing a wish, the yerb is frequently omitted 
after an interjection : 

Ofor a muae of fire, that would ascend 

The brightest heaven of inyention ! — Shaktpere. 

The fall expression would be, " 0, how I wish ! " or some 
such woids : 

0, how 1 wished for spear or sword. 

At least to die amidst the horde ! — ^^yron. 

664. With a similar ellipsis, thai is frequently found after 
inteijections : 

iha4 the desert were my dwelling-place ! — B^fron, 

665, Sometimes the interjection is omitted in such con- 
stractions : 

Me miserable I — MUtotL 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 



1. Name the Families whidi comprise the langoages of the civifizecl 
world, and the Stocks of that Family which includes modem English. 
By what other names is the Family known ? (1, 2, 3.) 

2. Giye the sabdiTisions of the Keltic^ CSassioal, and Teutonic 
Stocks. (6,6,7.) 

3. Who were the Saxons, Frieslans, Angles, and Norsemen ? (8, 10.) 

4. Classify the Keltic and Scandinavian words fomid in English. 
(12, 13, 14.) 

5. State the periods when Classical words were introduced. What 
dass of words characterized each period ? (16, 17, 20 — 22.) 

6. Who were the Normans? To what extent and how long was 
Norman-French spoken and officially recognised in England? (18, 19.) 

7. From what foreign sources has tiie English language been 
enriched ? (22.) 

8. If a long and a short form of a Latin word exist in Enj^ish, which 
is nsually the older, and why ? (24.) 

9. Mention any English words which haro changed their meaning 
during the last three centuries. (25.) 

10. What classes of words in English are of Saxon origin ? (26.) 

11. What proportion do the Saxon words bear to the Norman ? Is 
this proportion observed in the writings of onr standard authors 1 (27.) 

12. Where is English now spoken ? (28.) 

13. How may the changes from Anglian to modem English be 
roughly marked ? (29.) 



14. What were Z««er» originally ? What are they now ? (30.) 

15. Name the Orgcms of Speech, How are Letters orgamicdlly 
classed ? (81.) 

16. What are Vowels ? What is the fiatv/ral sequence of those in the 
English Alphabet ? (33, 84.) 
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17. Write down the ordinary vowel sounds in English. By ho^ 
many expedients are they represented in the written language ? 

18. What are s^ and w f (36.) 

19. Name the tnte Diphthongs. Of what vowel sounds are they 
compounded ? What are faUe Diphthongs ? Give examples of fiilae 
Diphthongs and their simple equivalents. (37, 88.) 

20. How are ConaoncaUs divided ? Define each class. (40, 41, 43, 
48.) 

21. Write down the Liquids in their natural order. (42.) 

22. Arrange the Mttta and SibiUmts in a tabular form. (47, 48.) 

23. What Ib ff% Which letters in the Alphabet are tuperfuoui] 
(49, 50.) 

24. What is meant by the Law of Accommodation ? What infleotioos 
in Knglish Grammar are regulated by this law ? (52.) 

25. Show by examples that the addition of a suffix frequently modi- 
fies the root-voweL (53.) 



26. Define Orthography and Orthoepy. (54.) 

27. What is essential for a perfect system of Orthograj^y ? Why is 
the orthography of the English language imperfect ? (55, 56.) 

28. Mention any orthographical expedients for remedying the defects 
of the English Alphabet. (57.) 

29. Point out some of the more striking defects of TCnglipli or- 
thography. (60.) 

30. Define a Syllable and a Word, What were syllables originally? 
(61—63.) 



81. Distinguish between Accent and Emphasis, (65.) 

82. What are the general rules for Accent in F^ngligh words ? (66 
—70.) 

83. What cIms of words vary their nature and meaning according to 
the position of the accent ? Give examples. (71.) 

34. Give examples of words in which the position of the accent has 
been changed. (73.) 



35. What is meant by Parts of Speech ? Name them. (74.) 

36. What is understood by Accidence, Etymology, and Inflection^ 
(75, 76.) 

37. Define a Noun, What are simple and compound nouns ? (77, 78.) 
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88. What are Prcper nouns, Commtm nonna^ CoUective nouns, and 
nouns of MvUUude ? (79—82.) 

89. Distinguish between Abttraet and ConenU nouns. (83.) 

40. What is Gender^ How does it differ from Sexl How many 
genders are recognised in English ? (85.) 

41. How is gendw usually determined in Latin, French, and Anglo- 
3axon ? How in modem WngJish ? Can you account for the difference ? 
(86.) 

42. How may the Masculine be distinguished from the Feminine in 
English? (87.) 

43. Mention any foreign nouns that retain the generic sufiEixes of the 
languages whence they were taken. (88.) 

44. What was the usual Masculine suffix in A. S. ? Is it still found 
in modem English ? (89.) 

45. What is there peculiar in the words drake, gander, vixen, 
widower, lady, niece, nqthew % (90, 94, 95.) 

46. What was the usual Feminine suffix in A. S. ? Is it still found ? 
What is the usual suffix in modem English ? Whence was it deriTed ? 
(92, 98.) 

47. What is Pertoni/icaHon ? Why are some abstract qualities per- 
sonified as females, others as males ? (98, 99.) 

48. What is the DuaZ number ? (101.) 

49. What is the origin of the common plural suffix «? Canyon 
account for its selection as a suffix of plurality ? (102, 108.) 

50. State the ordinaiy rules for forming the plural of Eng^iBh 
nouns. (104.) 

51. Write the plurals of lady, hero, vaUey, aXkdU, wolf, dwarf, and 
«a/. (106—108.) 

52. Mention any obsolete plural forms found occasionally in modem 
EngUsh. (109—118.) 

53. Swvne, hine, hretlvren, chicken, welkin, women : some of these are 
singular, others plural ; separate them. (110.) 

54. Mention any nouns that have two plural forms with different 
meanings. (114.) 

55. News, pains, alms, means, amends, tidings, riches, politics : are 
these singular or plural in origin ? (115 — 117.) 

56. Mention any nouns (1) tiiat have no singular; (2) that have two 
mvianings in the singular and one in the plural ; (3) that have two 
meanings in the plural, and one in the singular. (1 18-— 122.) 

57. Write the plurals of Ottoman, Dutchman, Norman, Frenchman, 
Brahman, Turcoman, and (German. (126.) 

58. Mention any nouns of foreign origin that retain their original 
plural suffixes. What change are they now imdergoing? (127.) 
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59. How do you form the plurals of ton^k^law, step-son, covH-martialf 
lord-mayor 1 (128.) 

60. What Ib Case ? What relation did it originally indicate ? Explain 
the deriyation of the wordB Case and DecUntion. (129 — 131.) 

61. What are meant by Ir^/UctioncU and Syntctctical cases ? (132.) 

62. Name the Cases, and state the primary idea expressed by each. 
(138-187.) 

63. Distinguish between Subject and Nominative, Object and Acca- 
sative. (184,135,444,459.) 

64. Is there any instance of a Nominative suffix in English ? What 
were the old Accusative and Genitive suffixes ? (138, 139.) 

65. State the rules for forming the Genitive Singular in modern 
English. (140.) 

66. How do you express the Qenitive Plural ? (141.) 

67. How do you express the Qenitive of Nouns in apposition? 
(142.) 

68. What later corrupt form of the G^enitive can be traced to the old 
suffix -«9l (143.) 

69. The Genitive with o/was unknown to the Anglo-Saxons : whence 
did we obtain it? (143.) 

70. Mention any obsolete suffixes of the Genitive, Dative, and 
Ablative. (144—151.) 

71. What is meant by a Root ? Explain Derivation and Composition- 
In a compound which term limits and defines the other ? (152— 
155.) 

72. Give examples of Teutonic and Classical suffixes and prefixes 
forming nouns. (157 — 164.) 

73. Give examples of noun suffixes, simple and compound, forming 
Diminutives. (167.) 

74. Give examples of Teutonic and Classical derivatives formed by 
internal changes. (156, 160.) 

75. Mention any derived nouns which retain the form of the primi- 
tive word unchcmged, and any that have lost part of the primitive 
word. (165—168.) 

76. What parts of speech may be combined to form a compound 
noun? (169.) What is & Hybrid 'i Why so called? (173.) 

77. What is there peculiar in break-fast, lands-mcm, ver-dict, chit-chat, 
demirgod'i (169—173.) 
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78. What is an Adjective? What was it in origin U (174, 176.) 

79. How do adjectives in modem English differ from those in more 
highly inflected languages ? (177.) ^ 

80. What traces of Inflection exist in 0. K adjectives ? (178.) 

81. Define the terms Cfmvparaitwe and Superlative, (179, 185.) 

82. What are comparatives and superlatives of diminvHon ? What 
adjectives have no comparative and superlative? (183, 187.) 

83. How are comparativeB and superlatives formed? (180 — 182, 
186, 187.) 

84. Mention any naturalized foreign adjectives which are com- 
paratives in form. How do they differ from ordinary English com- 
paratives ? (184.) 

85. Explain the forms hetly worst, mostj least, next, first, last, (190.) 

86. Explain the forms better, worse, more, less, rather. (190.) 

87. Distinguish between farther and farther, elder and older, Uxtter 
and IcOer, (190.) 

88. Give examples of Teutonie and Classical prefixes and sufi^es 
forming adjectives. (191 — ^197.) 

89. What parts of speech may combine to form compound Adjectives 
(199.) 

90. Define Cardinal, Ordinal, and Distributive numeralB. (200, 212.) 

91. Give the derivation of eleven and twelve. (203.) 

92. Explam the sufi&xes -teen, -ly, -^ (204, 205, 209.) 

93. What numerals are not of Saxon origin ? (206, 208, 213.) 

94. What was the Saxon equivalent for secofnd ? Why was it set 
aside? (208.) 

95. How are Distributives and Multipliers expressed in English? 
(212, 213.) 

96. Give the derivation of both. How does both differ from two f 
(214.) 

97. Mention any nouns employed as collective numerals. (215.) 

98. How are the Cardinal and Ordinal adverbs formed % (216.) 

99. What is the Indefinite Article ? (218, 559.) 

100. Mention any compounds or derivatives of one. (219.) 



101. What are Pronouns ? How are they chissed 1 (223.) 

102. Which are the true Personal Pronouns ? Decline them. (224, 
226, 229.) 

103. Of the forms mine, my, thine, thy, &c., which is the older? 
When are they respectively used ? Account for the -W€. (227, 230.) 

104. Can you justify the provincial forms owm, youm, &c. ? (228.) 
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105. What peculiar force was attached to thou in Shakspere's 
time? (230.) 

106. Decline he,jke, U, and show that they are from the same root 
(238, 234.) 

107. When was its introduced ? What form did it supplant ? (234.) 

108. State the Tarious usages of this and that What is the probable 
deriTationoftAw? (235,236.) 

109. What was the originally t Show that a similar origin can be 
assigned to the Definite Article in other languages. (237, 573.) 

110. What is the derivation of tuch, which, and eachi (238, 250, 
266.) 

111. Explain to in to-da/y, (239.) 

112. State the different meanings and forms of yonder. (241.) 
il3. Name and explain the adverbs formed from the Demonstrativa 

(242.) 

114. Define IfUerrogaHve, Relative^ and Antecedent (243, 244.) 

115. Name the Relative and Interrogative Pronouns. (245.) 

116. When was who first employed as a Relative 1 What was its 
substitute in 0. K ? (247.) 

117. Give the various usages of what and which. (248, 250.) 

118. When is InU used as a Relative ? (258.) 

119. Name and explain the Adverbs formed from the Relative. (254.) 

120. What are Possessive Pronoims ? (256.) 

121. What is a Reflective Pronoun ? How is it expressed in 
English? (256.) 

122. Explain the anomalies in the use of sdf. (257.) 

123. What are Reciprocal, Indefinite, and Distributive Pronouns? 
Name them. (258, 259, 265.) 

124. How does the phrase each other differ from one another ? (258, 
557.) 

125. Name the Adverbs from the Indefinite who. (260.) 

126. Give the derivation and different meanings of any. (261.) 

127. What is the probable origin of the Indefinite one ? (201.) 

128. Give the different usages of sofne. (264, 558.) 

129. Distinguish between each and every. (266, 557.) 



130. Define the terms Verb, Action, Subject, and Object. (269 — 273.) 

131. Distinguish between Transitive and Intransitive verbs. Is the 
same verb ever Transitive and Intransitive ? (274, 275.) 

132. What is meant by an Impersonal verb? Are there any in 
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Engliah ? Explain the construction of meteeriM, methmks, (448, 449.) 
Explain UmU rains. (276.) 

133. Explain the terms Active and Passive, How are Passiye verbs 
expressed in English ? " He it come/' ** He has come : ** which is 
correct, and why ? (278, 279.) 

134. From what class of Verbs must Passives be formed ? Why ? 
(281.) 

135. What is Mood ? How many are there ? Define them. (282— 
280.) 

136. How does the Infinitive differ from an ordinary noun ? (286.) 

137. Explain the forms, "he likes writing;" ''he likes to write;" 
" he came to write," (287.) 

138. What is Tense ? Write down the Tenses of the Active Indi- 
cative of ruik (288—296.) 

139. Give the different usages of the IVesent and Past Indefinite. 
(297, 298.) 

140. Write in full the Tenses of the Active Imperative of ru/n. Point 
out the different meanings expressed by these Tenses. (299, 300.) 

141. How are the Tenses of the Subjunctive usually expressed? 
They once differed from the Indicative Tenses inform. Do any traces 
of this difference still remain ? (801, 302.) 

142. Give the various modifications of the Active Infinitive of rtm. 
Are these modifications correctly termed Tem^ses ? (303.) 

143. Which of the Tenses is formed by Inflection ? (304.) 

144. Why Are the Perfect tenses formed by the auxiliary Aave, and 
the Imperfect tenses by he ? (304.) 

145. What is Conjugation ? How many are there in English ? How 
are they commonly distinguished ? (305.) 

146. Account for the modification of the root-vowel in the Past 
Indefinite. (306.) 

147. 8%mg sang co-exist in the Past Indefinite. Explain this. (807.) 

148. What was the sufiOx of the Past Indefinite of weak verbs ? 
What did it origmally mean ? (308.) 

149. State the rules for the regular formation of this Tense in 
modem English. (309.) What variations are found ? (310.) 

150. What plural suffixes were used in 0. E. verbs? When did they 
disappear ? Are there any traces of them in modem English ? (312, 
313.) 

151. What are Person-endings? What was their probable origin? 
(314.) 

152. Is there any trace of a First Person suffix ? (315.) 

153. What was the Second Person ending? Is there any other 
form? (315.) 
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15i. What were the old fonns of the Third Fdrson sofiSx •«? (316.) 

155. State the rules for forming the Third Person singtilar is 
modem English. (817.) 

156. Explain the O. £. words ehamf shdUow, HimksttnOf eami, woiUs. 
(819.) 



157. What is a Participle, and how does it difier from an ordinary 
adjective? (820.) 

158. Write down the Active and Passive Participles of Uank 
(320.) 

159. What is the suffix of the Imperfect Partidple ? What were 
its earlier forms ? (822.) 

160. What class of verbs form the Perfect Ptoticlple by the suflbt 
-en? What variations are found? (828, 324.) 

161. State the rules for forming this Participle in modem Kngliflh. 
(826.) 

162. What prefix had this Participle in early times ? In what fonsB 
is it sometimes seen in the modem language ? (829.) 

168. What are meant by the Otrwnd»% How may they be dis- 
tinguished from the Imperfect Participle and the Indefinite Infinitive ? 
(380, 831.) 

164. In what Tenses is the Passive verb deficient ? (347 ) 

165. What are meant by AttxUiary verbs ? Name them. (348.) 

166. Kowmaj the verbs of the iS^ron^ Conjugation be classed ? (349.) 

167. What is the difference between Irregular and Defective verbs ? 
(358.) 

168. What is there peculiar in a/re ? (369.) 

169. Give the negative forms of le and have. (359, 360.) 

170. What was the earlier meaning of shall ? How did it acquire its 
present meaning ? Was it an auxiliary in Old English ? (362.) 

171. Explain the formation of covXd, (368.) 

172. Distinguish between the two verbs do, (369.) 

173. What was the original meaning of owe and ought ? Account for 
their present meaning. (373.) 

174. Explain wjer^. (374.) 

175. Distinguish between the two verbs thvnJe. (376.) 

176. What is the present tendency of the language with regard to 
weak and strong verbs ? (378.) 

177. Mention any verbal prefixes and suffixes of Teutonic and 
Classical origin. (379—383.) 
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178. Mention any classes of words tliat become verbs without 
altering their form. (884.) 

179. What pcu^ of speech may combine to form eompownd yerbs ? 
(386.) 



180. What are Adverbs? How are they classed ? (387^-389.) How 
are they commonly formed ? (390 — 392.) 

181. What are Conjmictiye and Interrogative Adverbs ? (398, 394.) 

182. How are Comparative and Superlative Adverbs formed ? (395.) 

183. Mention and explain the Adverbial suffixes and prefixes. (396 
—398.) 

184. State the various modes of forming Compound Adverbs. 

(399.) 



185. Explain the use of Prepositions. Why are they more frequently 
used in modem than in ancient languages ? (402.) 

186. Where are Prepositions usually placed ? (404.) When suffixed 
to verbs, what change do they often produce in the verb ? (4C5, 406.) 

187. What is the derivation of down^ hekvnd, along, among, ctrov/nd, 
m,hawee9L (407.) 

188. Mention any words of Classical origin that are used as Prepo- 
sitions. What is their true character ? (408, 494, 496, 497.) 

189. Give the various meanings of before, (410.) 



190. What is a Coigunction ? How do you explain ^ two and two 
are four?" (411.) 

191. What are Co-ordinate and SiibordincUe Conjunctions ? (412.) 

192. What Conjunctions are used in pairs ? (414.) 

193. " I knew that he wm gone." What is that ? (415.) 

194. What are Inteijections ? How may they be classed? (416, 
417.) 

195. Explain the nature of Diminutives. Do they always imply 
smallness? (418.) 

196. Give examples of Augmentative Suffixes. (419 — 421.) 

197. Explain the various modes of forming Pfttronymios. (422 — 
424.) 
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198. Define SyrUm, Propotiticn, Subject, Prtdieaie, and Copvia, (426 
—429.) 

199. What is the difference between a Logical and a Qrammatical 
division of a Proposition ? (429.) 

200. What must the Subject consist of? (430.) 

201. When is the Subject termed Simple, Compound, Complex] 
When is it said to be enlcwged or extended ? (431.) 

202. What part of speech is essential to the Predicate ? (432.) 

203. What are meant by the complement or completion, and the 
eiUargem>ent or extension of the Predicate ? (483.) 

204. What is a Sentence ? What are Subordinate and Co-ordinate 
sentendes? (434.) 

205. Explain the terms AppoHtion, Pleonatm, and Ellipsis, (436— 
448.) 

206. Give examples of a pleonastic Nominative. (445 — 447.) 

207. When may the subject be omitted in English? (448.) 

208. Give examples of it and this employed to represent a subjectiye 
sentence. (452.) 

209. When the subject follows the verb, it or there usually stands 
before the verb. When may they respectively be uoed ? (453.) 

- 210. The subject usually precedes the verb. When does it follow 
it? (457,458.) 

211. Of what may the object of a transitive verb consist? 
(460.) 

212. Show that that or it may represent an objective sentence. (46L 
462.) 

213. If the subject of an objective Infinitive is expressed, what case 
must it be ? (464.) 

214. Describe a Cognate and a Factitive accusative. (465, 466.) 
216. What active verbs may take two accusatives ? If the active is 

changed to the passive construction, what change do the two accusa- 
tives imdergo ? (466, 467.) 

216. " B.e wsitched all night " Explain the construction. (468.) 

217. English Prepositions are said to govern the accusative. Was 
this always so ? (470.) 

218. When does the object precede the verb ? (472, 473.) 

219. What is a Dependent genitive ? a Partitive genitive ? a genitive 
of Quality ? (474, 480, 482.) 

220. What is the ordinary difference between the genitive with of and 
the genitive with -s ? (476.) Which should be used when the Pos- 
sessive is the Antecedent to a Relative ? (478.) 

221. Give examples of an ellipsis of the noun upon which the 
genitive depends. (483.) 
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222. " A bust of Ciceio/' '* a bust of Cicero V Explain the diffeiv 
eoce. (485.) 

223. With what Verbs is the Dative tisually found ? (488—490.) 

224. What Adjectiye goYenriB the Dative ? (491.) 

225. What is meant by the DcOmu Eihicus ? (492.) 

226. What is the Dative Absolute ? '* Thou away, the very birds are 
mnte." Explain this. (493—495.) 

227. Explain the construction of notwithstandvi^f pehdingf dwring^ 
ta/ve, except (496, 497.) 

228. How do Adjeotiyes a|p%e with the nouns they define ? (500.) 

229. Give examples of Adjeotiyes used as aibstract and concrete nouns. 
(501-^2.) 

230. State the yarious rules for the tK>sition of the Adjectiye. (504 
—510.) 

231. Explain the true character of than in comparative sentences. 
(511-^13.) 

232. "More than me/* "more than /." Which is correct? Why? 
(514.) 

233. When is the comparatiye with more used ? (515.) 

234. Giye examples of double Comparatiyes and Superlatives. (516 
—519.) 

235. What is the Superlative of Emi/neifice ? (520.) 

236. When may the plural suffix of a Noun be omitted ? (521.) 
.237. Distinguish between "the first two" and "the two first." 

(522.) 



238. How should Pronouns agree with the nouns they represent ? 
Is there any exception ? (523.) 

239. "Is she as tall as meV* "Is she as taU as/?*' Which is 
correct? Why? (524.) 

240. Can / ever be used as an accusative ? (527. ) 

241. "No one should sway but he." Is this correct? If not, why 
not? (528.) 

242. Whgn is thie used with plural Nouns ? (530.) 

5243. Give examples of that used after Relatives, ^c. and explain the 
construction. (531.) 

244. What is the when used with the Comparative ? (533.) 

245. How does the Relative agree with the Antecedent ? (534.) 

246. When are the Relatives who, which, and that, respectively used ? 
(537, 589, 540.) 

r2 
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247. How doM the Relative that differ in ooiutniction from to^ and 
wkichl (538.) 

248. When is the antecedent ofben omitted f What effect has the 
omiaaion upon the Belatiye which f (541, 542.) 

249. Give iostancea of the omiaaion of the Relative. (544.) 

250. And do you now strew flowers in his way. 
Thai comes in triumph over Pompey's blood ? 

• What is the antecedent to that ? (546.) 

251. When are but and ou employed as Relatives ? (547, 548) 

252. Which form of the Relative must be used when the antecedent 
is a noun of multitude ? Which, when it is a collective noun ? (551.) 

258. What is the usual position of the Relative ? (552.) 

254. Distinguish between the other and another. (556.) 

255. State the various usages of the Indefinite Article. (562 — 569.) 

256. **A thousand men" "A feiw hortes," Explain this construc- 
tion. (570.) 

257. " Many a day.** How has this been explained? (571.) 

258. State the various usages of the Definite Article. (574 — ^585.) 



259. How must a Verb agree with its subject ? (586 — 596.) 

260. When iff in apposition to a plural subject, stands before the 
verb, what is the number of the verb ? Was this always so ? (597.) 

261. What is a Hypothetical sentence ? What are ConditiondL and 
Vonsequent clauses ? (601 . ) 

262. In a conditional clause, when should the verb be Indicative, 
and when Subjunctive ? (602, 603.) 

263. What is the present tendency of the language with regard to 
the Subjunctive? (604.) 

264. Is the Conditional clause ever omitted 1 (605.) 

265. When is to not expressed before the Infinitive ? (610.) 

266. Give examples of an ellipsis of the Infinitive. (610.) 

267. Give examples of an ellipsis of the main Verb. (611, 612.) 

268. Explain the different usages of shall and will, (613 — 616.) 

269. When is do employed as an auxiliary? (617, 618.) 

270. Explain the construction of the Participles in '* I am talking," 
"I have seen him." (619.) 

271. Give instances of an ellipsis of a Participle. (621.) 

272. When does a Participle admit of degrees of comparison ? (628) 
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278. Distinguish between the €^rund in 4ng and the Imperfect 
Participle and between the Gerund with to and the Indefinite In- 
finitive. (624—626.) 

274. After Intransitive and Passive verbs, what dobs the €^rdnd 
with to usually imply ? (627.) 

275. Give examples of ike tise of the Gerund with nouns and 
adjectives. (628, 629.) 

276. What form of the Gerund must be employed as the subject or 
object of a verb ? (630.) 

277. Is the €^rund ever governed by a preposition ? (631.) 

278. " He is a eoming" " The book is printing." Explain the con- 
struction. (632, 633.) 

279. When can the Gerund govern a noun ? (634.) 



280. Explain the position of Adverbs. (637.) 

281. How are dssent and dissent usually expressed ? (637.) 

282. Give the derivation of yes and no. (639, 641.) 

283. What distinction existed in 0. E. between yea and yes, nay and 
nor (640.) 

284. What was the force of a doubled negative in 0. E. ? What is 
it in modem English ? (642.) 

285. What position does n^ occupy in a sentence ? (617) 644.) 

286. When is a Preposition foimd at the beginning of a sentence ? 
(646, 649.) When is it placed last ? 

287. When is the Preposition sufi&xed to the word it governs! 
When is it pkced after it ? (652, 653.) 

288. What is there peculiar in 0. E. in the compound Preposition 
toward ? (654.) 

289. " The minstrel was infirm and old." Supply the words omitted 
after and. Is the ellipsis confined to the second proposition ? {656.) 

290. When two or more propositions with singular subjects are con- 
nected by and, and the verb is omitted in all but the last, what change 
does the verb undergo ? (657.) 

291. "Nor want nor cold his course delay." Is this correct? (658.) 

292. Give examples of &u^ as an Adverb, a Preposition, a Relative, 
and a Conjtmotion. (659.) 

293. What e£fect has the omission, or the repetition, of the Con- 
junction in descriptive writing ? (660.) 

294. Explain the phrases ah me/ woe is me I for a m/ase of fire i 
me miserable I (662 — 665.) 
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^LATIVE, 137. 

ccent, 65—73. 

words affected by change of, 
71. 

change in use of, 73. 
ccidence, 75, 76. 
ccusative, 145, 459. 

suffix lost, 138. 

cognate, 465. 

factitive, 466. 

of duration, 468. 
ctive, tee verb, 
djectives, 174—199, 600—520. 

origin of, 176. 

how differing from par- 
ticiples, 320. 

suffix lost, 177. 

suffix retained in O.E. 178, 
477. 

used as noun, 166, 501, 502. 

used as adverb, 503, 636. 

used as verb, 384. 

used with article, 126. 

used with gerund, 628. 

comparison of, 179—190, 611 
—620. 

incapable of comparison, 188. 

derivation of, 191 — 198. 

Teutonic, 191—194. 

Classical, 196—197. 

compound, 199. 

irregular, 190. 

pronominal, 222. 

place of, 504—610. 
dverbs, 387—401, 636—644, 661, 
662. 



adverbs, classification of, 389. 

formation of, 390—392. 

elliptical phrases, 388, 400. 

compound, 399, 635. 

numeral, 216, 217. 

demonstrative, 422. 

interrogative and relative, 
264,394. 

conjunctive, 393. 

indefinite, 260. 

pronominal, table oi^ 268. 

used as verbs, 384. 

'ly, suffix, 391, 392, 396. 

comparison of, 395. 

derivation of, 396—398. • 

Teutonic, 396, 397. 

Classical, 398. 

position of, 637. 
affirmative x>article, 638. 

proposition, 427. 
agoy 329. 
all, 58^. 
cUms, 116. 
alphabet, 80, 32. 

imperfections of, 61. 

expedients for defects of, 67. 
am, 315, 369. 
amends, 116. 
cm, ck, preposition, 407, 831, 891, 

897, 632, 633. 
Angles, 7,. 8. 

Anglo-Saxon, 8, 26, 27, 29. 
cmoiker, 258, 263, 666. 
antecedent, 244. 

omitted, 64X, 642, 643. 

implied in possessive, 646. 
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any, 261. 

apposition, 486—440, 455, 461, 

462, 479. 
Arabic, 1. 

words, 28. 
are, 818, 859. 
artiolo, indefinite, 218, 559—572. 

definite, 287, 578—585. 

inflected in 0. K 237. 
Aryan, 8. 
01,258. 

a relative, 258, 548. 
oieauU, preposition, 407 (88). 
asperate, 49. 
asperates, 45 — 48. 
ai, before infinitive, 287. 
aiour, preposition, 407 (41). 

augmentatives, 419— 42L 

Teutonic, 420. 

Classical, 421. 

apparent, 420. 
anziliaries, 848. 
aweary, 829. 

had, 190 (&). 
Basque, 4. 
be, 859, 595. 

omitted, 611. 

not subjunctive, 302, 859. 
he-, 381. 

being, in absolute sentences, 494. 
bet, 190 (a). 
both, 214, 585. 
Breton, 5. 
but, relative, 253, 547, 659. 

preposition, 407 (659). 

adverb, 659. 

conjunction, 659. 

Cambrian or Eymric, 5. 
can, 368. 
case, 129—132. 
cotter, cheeter, &c., 16 (a). 
Caucasian, 3. 
Classical Stock, % 6. 

words in English, 15 — 22. 

prefixes, 163, 164, 196, 197, 
883 398 

suffixes, 161, 162, 195, 882. 
comparatives^ 179—184, 511— 
517. 



comparatives, formed from super- 
lative, 190 (i). 

irregular and obsolete, 190. 

double, 516. 
composition, 154, 155. 

disguised, 171. 
compounds, plural o^ 128. 
conditional clause, 601 — 603, 60S, 

607. 
conjunctions, 411 — 415, 655. 

co-ordinate, 412. 

subordinate, 412. 

in pairs, 414. 
consequent dause, 601 — 606. 
oonsidered, in absolute sentences, 

494. 
consonants, 89 — 50. 
eould, 368. 
Cornish, 5. 

Danes, 7, 10. 

darUing, 896. 

dative, 187, 146—150, 488-497. 

absolute, 498 — 496. 
doHvut ethicui, 492, 
declension, 181. 
defective verbs, 858. 
dentals, 81, 44, 47. 
derivation, 153. 

diminutives, 157, 192, 380, 418. 
do, 369. 

when auxiliary, 617, 618. 

" fare," 869. 
Dutch, 7. 

words, 23. 

each, 266, 557, 590. 

each other, 258, 557. 

either, 267, 555, 598. 

eleveUt 203. 

eUipsifi, 443, 483, 541, 544, 610- 

612. 
emphasis, 65. 
English, 8. 

stages of, 29. 

patronymics, 423, 424. 
-er, masculine suffix, 89. 
-er or -ry, plural suffix, 112. 
Erse, 5. 
Esthonian, 4. 
etymology, 76. 
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«ry, 266, 557, 590. 
xept, 497. 

kmilies of languages, 1. 

aroio, 7. 

vrther and fwrHter, 190 (A). 

lemiah, 7. 

innic, 4. 

r«<, 190 (t), 208, 522. 

jr^om, 823. 

yrward and frOwardy 190 (t^. 

t>«r 16 (/). 

Vench, 6. 
* words, 23. 
plurals, 127. 
Norman, 15, 18, 19. 
wox^ds, 20. 
gender, 86. 
patronymics, 425. 
•Mesians, 7, 8. 

Gaelic, 5. 

patronymics, 425. 
fc- « he-, 381. 

participial prefix, 329. 
jender, 85— -99. 

not tex, 85. 

number of, 85. 

masculine distinguished from 
feminine, 87. 

foreign, 88. 

masculine formed from femi- 
nine, 97. 

t not a neuter suffix, 97. 

neuter, when sex is unknown, 
523. 
jenitive, 186, 474—487. 

suffix, 140, 144—146, 476, 
478. 

suffix dropt, 141. 

of, sign of, 148. 

his, false sign of, 143, 487. 

case-ending in compounds, 
170. 

dependent, 474. 

partitive, 480, 649. 

of quality, 482. 

colloquial, 486. 
German, High, 7. 

Low, 7. 

modem, 7. 
Senind, 287, 830, 881, 624—684. 



go, 370. 
good, 190 (a). 
Gothic, 7. 

Moeso-, 7. 
Greek, 6. 

words, 17, 22. 

plurals, 127. 

patronymics, 423. 

prefixes, 164, 197, 888. 

suffixes, 162, 195, 882. 
gutturals, 31, 44, 47. 

have, 360. 
he, 233, 528. 
Hebrew, 1. 

words, 23. 

plurals, 127. 

patronymics, 425. 
Hellenic, 6. 

hext = highest, 190 (e). 
hit, false sign of genitive, 143, 487. 

neuter gender, 234. 
hundred, 206. 
hybrids, 173. 
hypothetical sentence, 601. 

impersonal verbs, 276. 
in, preposition, 407 (17). 

Latin preposition, prefix, 168. 

not, Latin prefix, 163. 

participial suffix, 322. 

feminine suffix, 94. 
Indo-European, 2, 8. 
infinitive, a verbal noun, 286. 

ellipsis of, 610. 
interjections, 416, 417. 
intransitives used transitively, 

275. 
irregular verbs, 858 — 878. 

adjectives, 190. 
it, 234, 528, 597. 
Italian, 6. 

words, 23. 

plurals, 127. 

Japhetic, 8. 

Keltic, 2, 5. 
words, 12, 18. 

Lapp, 4. 

UUw, latter, 190 (k). 
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Latin, 6, 15. 

words, 16, 17, 18, 22, 24. 

plaraU, 127. 

patronymics, 423. 

prefixos, 163, 196, 383. 

Bufi&xes, 161, 195, 882. 
leatt, 188, 190, d, 
letters, 30, 32. 

not sounded, 60 (e), (/). 

superfluous, 50. 
ZO^ 491. 
Unguals, 31. 
liquids, 40—42. 

▼erbs ending in, 809. 
liH, 377, 489. 
Lithuauic, 4. 
litOe, 190 (c2). 
long, along, 407 (18). 

Magyar, 4. 

mcike, 371. 

Manx, 5. 

many, 190 (c), 477 and note, 570, 

571 and note. 
may, 365. 

meseems, methinks, 227, 276, 489. 
micJsle, 190 (c). 
mi7ie, 227. 
mood, 282. 

indicative, 283, 296. 

imperative, 284, 299, 300. 

subjunctive, 285,301,302,604. 

infinitive, 286, 303. 
most, 186, 187. 
mtLch, 190 (c). 
multipliers, 213. 
must, 366. 
mutes, 40, 43—47. 

table of, 47. 

sharp, flat, 47, 52. 

nasals, 81. 
naught, 262. 
nay, 640. 
near, 190 (c). 
negatives, 640 — 644. 

double, 642, 643; 

proposition, 427. 
ndther, 267, 555, 598. 
news, 115. 
niece, 96. 
nigh, 190 (e). 



nominative, 134. 

suffix lost, 138. 

differing from subject, 184, 
444. 
no, 641. 
none, 219. 
Korse, 7, 10. 
Norwegian, 7. 
not, 262. - 

position of, 617, 644. 
nottoithstanding, 408, 496. 
nouns, 77 — 83. 

simple and compound, 78. 

proper, 79. 

common, 80. 

collective, 82, 551, 591. 

of multitude, 82, 551, 591. 

abstract, 83, 272. 

concrete, 83, 502. 

used only in plural, 118. 
singular, 119. 

proper, used as plurals, 123. 

used as adjectives, 198. 

used as verbs, 384. 

with gerund, 629. 

derivation of, 152 — 168. 

Teutonic, 156—159. 

Classical, 160—164. 
number, 100—128. 

dual, 101, 118. 
numerals, 200—219, 521, 522. 

cardinal, 200. 

ordmal, 200. 

distributive, 212. 

multipliers, 213. 

collective, 215. 

object, 135, 273, 459—473. 

of gerund, 634. 
of, preposition, 407 (24). 

Norse genitive, 143. 

omitted in 0. E. 481. 
older, elder, 190 (/). 
one, 201, 264. 
ordy, 219. 
orthoepy, 54. 
orthography, 54, 55. 

defects of English, 56, 60. 
other, 263. 

with the for second, 263, 556. 
othersome, 264. 
(me, ought, 373, 489. 
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adnt, 115. 

>alatals; 81. 

larticiples, 320—329, 619—628. 

syntax of, 494, 496, 619, 620. 

<£fferiiig from adjectives, 820. 

Tised as adjectives, 622, 623. 

imperfect active, 322. 

no perfect active, 804. 

perfect passive, 323—329. 

double forms, 827. 

prefix of, 329, 372. 

ellipsis of, 621. 
ossive verbs, 279. See verb, 
latronymics, 422 — 425. 
lerson. See verb. 

tersonal pronouns, firsts 224 — 
228. 

second, 229—230. 
lersonification, 98, 99. 
'hcenician, 1. 
»icts, 7, 10. 
leonasm, 441, 442. 
•lural, of nouns, 100 — 128. 

rules for forming, 104. 

nouns in y, 105. 

nouns in o, 106. 

nouns in /, 107. 

double forms of, 108, 114. 

obsolete, 109—112. 

same form as singular, 118. 

of proper nouns, 126. 

different meaning in singular, 
120—122. 

towns, 125. 

mountaios, 125. 

of verbs, 812, 313. 
ort, 16 (d). 
'ortuguese, 6. 

words, 28. 
ossessive, 180, 136, 475. 
redicate, 429, 432, 488. 
repositions, 402—410, 470, 645 
—654. 

suffixed, 404, 652. 

after verbs, 405, 406. 

with gerund, 681, 682. 

as adverbs and conjunctions, 
401, 410. 

compotmd, 407 (86 — 44). 

position of, 646^ 649, 652— 
654. 
remising, verbs of, 467. 



pronouns, 220—223, 528—558. 
personal, 224—280,524—527. 
demonstrative, 231—241, 528 

—538. 
iuterrogative and relative, 248 
—254, 584—552, 647, 648. 
possessive, 255, 558, 554. 
reflective, 256, 257. 
reciprocal, 258, 557. 
indefinite, 259—264, 558. 
distributive, 265—267, 555— 

557. 
used as indeclinable nouns, 
527. 
propositions, 427 — 484. 
dependent, 418. 
negative and afSrmative, 427. 
proverif 828. 
piirpose, expressed by gerund, 627. 

(fuoih, 875. 

-rake, 87 (1 6, 3 e), 90, 95. 
rather, 190 (g). 

reduplication, 172, 236, 806, 385. 
reflective verbs, 274, 277. 
relative pronoun, 243 — 255, 413, 
534—552, 647. 
position of, 552. 
omitted, 544, 545. 
ricJies, 116. 
Romaic, 6. 

root-vowel modified, 58, 111, 156, 
160, 190 (/), 191, 195, 805, 
806. 
root-words, 152. 



same, 240. 
save, 497. 
Saxons, 7, 8. ' 
Scandinavian, 7, 10. 

words, 14. 
second, 208. 
seldom, 896. 
self, 256, 257, 277. 
Semitic, 1. 
sentence, 434, 650. 

as noun, 78, 167. 

subjective, 430. 

simple, 434. 
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sentenoe, subordinate and coor- 
dinate, 434. 

objective, 460 (/). 

absolute, 494 — 497. 

hypothetical, 601. 
diM, 861, 862, 618—616. 
Bhe, 284, 528. 
Spanish, 6. 

words^ 23. 

patronymic, 424. 
sibilants, 40, 48, 52. 
singular, 100. Su number. 
Slavonic, or Windic, 2, 4. 

patronymics, 424. 
so, 239. 

<ome, 264, 558. 
-gteTf fem. suffix, 98 (/). 
stocks, 2 — 7. 
«free«, &c. 16 (6). 

subject, 134, 271, 428—431, 444 
—458. 

differing from nominative, 
183, 144. 

simple, compound, and com- 
plex, 431. 

enlarged or extended, 431. 

omitted, 448, 490. 

place of, 457, 458. 

represented by *i, 450, 451. 
this, 452. 
therey 353. 
that, 454—456. 
subjunctive. See mood, 
subordinates, 412, 434. 
«uc^, 288, 549. 

Sim and moon, Saxon genders of, 99. 
superlative, 185—188, 516, 518— 
520. 

double, 519. 

•of diminution, 188. 

of eminence, 520. 
syllable, 61—64. 
syntax, 426. 
Syriac, 1. 

teach, 466, 467. 
tense, 288—311. 

sub-divisions of, 296. 

imperfect, 289, 293. 

perfect, 290, 293. 

indefinite, 291, 293. 
present, 297. 



tense, indefinite past, 298, 304— 
811. 

intentional, 292, 293. 

continuous, 294, 296, 303. 
Teutonic, 2, 7, 156, 191, 379. 

prefixes, 159, 194, 381^ 397. 

suffixes, 157, 158, 192, 193, 
380, 396. 
<%a9i,242, 512— 514. 
that, relative, 247, 537, 538, 648. 

demonstrative, 235, 236. 

after relatives, &c. 531. 

after such, 549. 

in apposition to sentence, 415, 
454, 456, 461. 

conjunction, 415. 
the, before comparatives, 151, 533. 

before relatives, 532. 
thiOe, 238. 
thine, 230. 

think (seem), 376, 489. 
this, 235, 236, 452, 530. 
ihcm, 230. 
tidings, 115. 
tiU, 407 (29). 
to, 407 (30). 

when omitted with infinitive, 
287, 608, 609. 

0. E. prefix, 381. 
Turkish, 4. 

words, 23. 
twelve, 203. 
tvx>, 202. 

vocative, 137, 498, 499. 
verb, 269—386, 586—618, 
transitive, 274. 
intransitive or neuter, 274. 
made transitive, 275, 

405, 406. 
with cognate accusative, 
465. 
iieflective, 274, 277. 
impersonal, 276, 449. 
irregular and defective, 358 — 

378. 
negative forms of, 359, 360, 

363, 372. 
active, 279, 332—341. 
passive, 279, 342—347. 
number, 312, 313, 586— 
600. 
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verb, person, 311 — 819, 586, 594, 
597, 599. 
omitted, 490, 612. 
compound, 386. 
deriyation of, 379—885. 
Teutonic, 879—381. 
Classical, 382, 388. 

wcUl, 16 (e), 
Welsh, 5. 
WCT€f 802. 
weH, 874. 
what, 248, 542. 
vhieh, 250, 251, 549. 
whUom, 396. 



itAo, 247, 534—546. 
indefinite, 260. 
wiU, 863. 613—616. 
wUnef 864. 
wite, 372. 
worse, 190 (ft). 
looreA (be), 874. 

X, 50 (4). 

ye and you, 820, 526. 

yea, 640. 

yes, 639, 640. 

yon, yond, yonder, 241. 
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CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 

This series is intended to supply for the use of Schools and Students cheap 
and accurate editions of the Classics, which shall be superior in mechMiicfd 
execution to the small Gterman editions now current in this counlsy, and more 
convenient in form. 

The texts of the Bihlioiheca Classica and Grammar School Classics, so far as 
fhey have heen published, wiU be adopted. These editions have taken their 
place amongst scholars as valuable contributions to the Classical Literature of 
this country, and are admitted to be good examples of the judicious and practical 
nature of English scholarship ; and as the editors have formed their texts from 
a careftil examination of the best editions extant, it is believed that no texts 
better for general use can be found. 

The volumes are printed, in a 16mo. size, at the Cambridge University Press. 

-AESCHYLUS, ex novissima recensione F. A. Palby. 3«. 
C^SAE DE BELLO GALLICO, ex recensione G. Long, 

A.M. 25. 

CICEEO, DE SENECTUTE ET DE AMICITLi ET 

EFISTOLiE SELECTS, ex recensione O. Long, A.M. Is. 6d. 

EUEIPIDES, ex rec. F. A. Paley, A.M. 3 v. 3«. 6d each. 
HEEODOTUS, ex rec. J. W. Blakeslby, S.T.B. 2 v. 7«. 
HOEATIUS, ex recensione A. J. Maclbanb, A.M. 2«. 6d. 
LUCEETIUS, recognovit H. A. J. Munro, A.M. 2«. 6d. 
THUCYDIDES, ex rec. J. G. Donaldson, S.T.P. 2 v. 7«. 
VEEGILIUS, ex recensione J. Conington, A.M. 3«. 6d 
XEN-QPHONTIS ANABASIS, ex recensione J. F. Mac- 

HiCHASL, BA. [Shortly, 

KOYUM TESTAMENTUM GE^CTJM TEXTUS STE- 

PHANICI, 1550. Accedunt varisB Lectiones editionum Bezee, Elzeviri, 
Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, TrefireUesii, curante F. H. Scriveneb, A.M. 4«. 6d. 
Also, on 4to. writing paper for MS. notes. Half bound, gilt top, 12s. 



THE CHOEPHOEG: of AESCHYLUS AND ITS 

SCHOLIA. Revised and interpreted by J. P. Davies, Esq. B.A. Trinity 
College, Dublin. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A JATIN GEAMMAE By T. Hewitt Key, KA. F.ES. 

Professor of Comparative Grammar, and Head Master of the Junior School, 
in University College. Third Edition, revised. Post 8vo. Bs. 

A SHOET LATIN GEAMMAE, FOE SCHOOLS. By 

T. H. Key, M.A. F.RS. Third Edition. Post 8vo. Bs. 6d. 



A NEW FRENCH COURSE, BT MONa F. E. A. OASC, MA. 
Frtnck MaOer cU BrigMon College. 

LE PETIT COMPAGNON : a French Talk-book for 

little Children. With numerous woodcotB. lemo. S*. 6d. [SAortiy. 

FIKST FRENCH BOOK ; being a New, Practical, and 

Easy Method of Learning the Elements of the Fisench Language. New 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. U. 6d. 

FRENCH FABLES, for Beginners, in Prose, with an 

Index of all the words at the end of the work. Fcap. 8yo. 2*. 

SECOND FRENCH BOOK; being a Grammar and 

Exercise Book, on a New and Practical Flan, exhibiting the chief peculiari- 
ties of the French Language, as compared with the S^g^ish, and intended 
as a sequel to the " First French Book." Fcap. Svo. 2*. dd. 

A KEY TO THE FIRST AND SECOND FRENCH 

BOOKS. Fcap. 8vo. Sa. 6d. 

HISTOIRES AMUSANTES ET INSTRUCTIVES ; or, 

Selections of Complete Stories from the best French Authors, who have 
written for the Toung. With English Notes. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 3& 6d 

PRACTICAL GUIDE TO MODERN FRENCH CON- 

VERSATION ; containing :— I. The most current and useftd Phrases in 
Every-Day Talk ; II. Everybody's Necessary Questions and Answers in 
Travel-Talk. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

FRENCH POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. With English 

Notes, and preceded by a few plain Rules of French Prosody. Fcap. Svo. 2i. 

MATERIALS FOR FRENCH PROSE COMPOSL 

TION ; or, Selections from the best English Prose Writers. With copious 
Foot Notes, and Hints for Idiomatic Renderings. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 
48. 6d. Key, 6s. 



THE FRENCH DRAINIA ; being a Selection of the best 

Tragedies and Comedies of Moliere, Racine, P. ComeiUe, T. Comeille, and 
Voltaire. With Arguments in English at the head of each scene, and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, by A. Grombert. 18mo. Sold separately at 1«. 
each. Half-bound, Is. 6d. each. 

Comedies by Moliere. — Le Misanthrope. L'Avare. Le Bouigeois Gentil- 
honime. Le Tartuffe. Le Malade Iniaginaire. Les Femmes Savantes. Les 
Fourberies de Scaplu. Les Pr6eieuses Ridicules. L'Ecole des Femmes. 
L'Ecole des Maris. Le M6decin Malgr6 LuL M. de Pouceaugnac. Amphitryon. 

Tragedies, &c. by Racine. — La Th^baide, on les Pr6res Ennemis. Alex- 
andre le Grand. Andromaque. Les Plaideurs, (Com.) Britannicus. B^r^ce. 
Bajazet. Mithridate. Iphigenie. Phcdre. Esther. Athalie. 

Tragedies, &c. by P. Corneille. — Le Cid. Horace. Cinna. Polyeucte. 
Pomp^. By T. Cobneille. — Ariane. 

Plays by Voltaire. — Brutus. Zaire. Alzire. 0reste& Le Fanatisme. 
M6rope. La Mort de C^sar. Scmiramis. 
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H EBUSALEM Explored ; being a Description of the 
)n Aacient Had Modern CUy. with upwBras of &De Hundred 
^ "IniUalJDiu, nmiislingof VicwN Gronud-pUns, ud 8k- 

iceileiicy siom^ PbaII of J^iJem, ^d" i^hiteJt 
the Holy Land- [PrepariJig. 

Plaa de Jerusalem Ancienne et Modeme. Far le Docteur 
Ermcte Plentti. On * luge sheet, 41 in. bj- 29 in. ; niUi ilDnuniu d«- 
tails. PriM I0«. [Heoiy. 

British Seaweeds. Drawn from Professor Harvey's " Pbjcologia 
Brilumiea." with DeecTiptiDni bj Mrs Alfred Gattf. tto. [SAarlly. 

British Moths and Butterflies. Transferred in 195 plates from 
Cnrtii't " Britiih Eitomglf^y;" with DetcripIioQi by £, W. Janaon, 

British Beetles. TransferredinaSQ plates from Curtis's"BrilJBh 
Entsmology ;" with Descriptiana by £. W. JuiuD, £«)., geFietsr; of 
tta« EolamolDgicBl Bocietj, 4to. [i$A(Fr%. 
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The Frithiof Saga. A Poem. Translated from the Norwegian. 
By the Rev. B. Mucklestone, M.A., Rector of Dinedor, Herefordshire; 
late Fellow and TatorofWorcester Coll. Oxford. Cr.Sro. 7s. 6d. [Beady. 

Latin Translations of English Hymns. By Charles Bachanan 
Pearson, M. A., Prebendary of Sarom, and Rector of KnebwcMrth. Feap. 
8vo. 5<. [Ready. 

The Book of Common Prayer. Ornamented with Head-pieces 
and Initial Letters specially desired for this edition. Printed in red 
and black at the Cambridffe University Press. 24mo. Best nunrocco. 
10s. 6d. Also in omamentcQ bindings, at vwrions prices. [Ready. 

Also a large paper Edition, crown Svo. Best morocco, 18«. Also 
in ornamental bindings, at various prices. [Beady. 

The Bishop of Worcester's Primary Charge, August, 1862. 

8vo. 2s. 

A Commentary on the Gospels for the Sundays and other Holy 
Days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. W. Denton, A. M., Worcester 
College, Oxford; and Incumbent of St. Bartholoxnew's Cripplegate. 
Vol. III. [Preparinf. 

Parish Sermons. By the Rev. M. P. Sadler, M. A., Vicar of 
Bridgwater. Author of the " Sacrament of Responsibility," and " The 
Second Adam and the New Birth." Fcap. 8vo. Second Series. Trinitf 
to Advent. 7s. Qd. [Ready. 

Authentic Memoirs of the Christian Church in China. By John 
Laurence de Mosheim, Chancellor of the University of GK)ttiogeii. 
Translated from the Oerman. Edited, with an Introduction and notes, 
by Richard Gibbings, B.D., Ret^tor of Tessauran, and Vicar of Ferbane, 
in the Diocese of Meath. 35. 6rf. [Ready. 

The Divine Rule of Prayer. By the Rev. R. M. Benson, M.A., 
Vicar of Cowley, Oxon ; Author of " The Wisdom of the Son of David." 
&c. Fcap. 8vo. [Shortly. 

Charles and Josiah ; or. Friendly Conversations between a Church- 
man and a Quaker. Crown 8vo. bs. [Ready. 

Reasons of Faith ; or, the Order of the Christian Argument 
developed and explained. By the Rev. G. S. Drew, M.A. Fcap. 8to. 
45. M. [Ready. 

The Book of Psalms; a New Translation, with Introductions 

and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev. J. J. Stewart 
Perowne, B.D., Fellow of C. C. College, Cambridge, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 8vo. [In the Press. 

The Cotton, Flax, and other Chief Fibre-yielding Plants of India; 
with a coloured Map of the Country, several original Illustrations of the 
Native Fibrous Plants, and many important Statistical Tables. By J. 
Forbes Watson, A.M., M.D., Reporter to the Indian (Government on th« 
Products of India. Royal 8vo. [Immediately. 

Flax and its Products in Ireland. By William Charley, J. P.» 
Juror and Reporter Class XIV, Great Exhibition 1851 ; also appointed 
in 1862 for Class XIX. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 5s. [Ready. 
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A Handy Book of the Chemistnr of Soils : Explanatory of their 
Compoetition, and the Influence of Manures in ameliorating them, with 
Outliaes of the various Processes of Agricultural Analysis. By John 
Scoffern, M.B. Crown 8vo. 4*. 6d. [Beady. 

The Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus, Trans- 
lated by G^rge Long. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. [Beady. 

An Old Man's Thoughts about Many Things. Crown 8vo. 7a. 6rf. 

[Beady. 

Hints for Pedestrians, Practical and Medical. By G. C. Wat- 
son, M.D. New Edition. 2s. 6d. [Beady. 

Frederick Lucas. A Biography. By C. J. Riethmiiller, author 
rf '* Teuton," a Poem. C^own 8vo. is. 6d. [Beady. 

Adventures of Baron Wenceslas Wratislaw of Mitrowitz : what 
he saw in the Turkish Metropolis, Constantinople, experienced in his 
Captivity, and, after his happy return to his country, committed to 
writing, in the year of our Lord, 1509. Literally translated from the 
original Bohemian by A. H. Wratislaw, M.A., Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Bury St. Edmunds, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. [Beady. 

Church Stories. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Clarke. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. [Beady. 

Aunt Judy's Letters. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty, Author of " Aunt 
Judy's Tales," " Parables from Nature," &c. Illustrated by C. S. Lane. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. [Beady. 

Melchior's Dream, and other Tales. By J. H. G. Edited by 
Mrs. Gatty. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. [Beady. 

The Schole Master. By Roger Ascham. Edited by the Rev. J. 
E. B. Mayor, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. [Shortly. 

The Addresses of the Hungarian Diet of 1861, to H. L M. the 
Emperor of Austria, with the Imperial Rescript and other Documents. 
Translated for presentation to Members of both Houses of the British 
Parliament. By J. Home Payne, Esq., M.A., Lond., of the Inner Temple. 
Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Beady. 

The 1862 Edition of Under Government : an Official Key to the 
Ci\il Service, and Guide for Candidates seeking Appointments under the 
Crown. By J. C. Parkinson, Inland Revenue, Somerset House. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6rf. [Beady. 

Notes and Queries. — General Index to the Second Series. Fcap. 
4to. [Preparing. 

Gasc's Le Petit Compagnon: a French Talk-book for Little 
Children. With numerous woodcuts. 16mo. 2s. 6d. [Beady. 

Grammar School Classics. Juvenalis Satirae XVT. With Eng- 
lish Notes by Herman Prior, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. (Expurgated Edition.) Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. [Beady. 

Materials for Greek Prose Composition. By the Kev. P. Frost, 
M.A., Author of " Materials for Latin Prose Comi>osition." Fcap. 8vo. 
Key to ditto. [Immediately. 
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Bell and Daldy's Fockbt Volumes. A Series of Select Works 
of Fsroarite Anthon, adapted for general reading, moderate in price, 
compact and elegant in form, and executed in a style fitting them to b« 
permanently preserved. Imperial 32mo. 



Now Ready. 

The Robin Hood Ballads. 2«. M. 

The Midshipman. — Antobiogmphi- 
cal Sketches of his own earlf 
Career^bv Capt. Basil Hall, R.N., 
F.R.8. From his " Fragments of 
Vojages and Travels." 3s. 

The Lieutenant and Commander. 
By the same Author. 3s. 

Sonthejr's Life of Nelson. 2s. Bd. 

George Herbert's Poems. 2s. 

George Herbert's Works. 38. 

Lon^ellow's Poems. 2s. 6d. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakspeare. 2s.6d. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. 2s. dd. 

Milton's Paradise Regained and 
other Poems. 2s. 6d. 



Pteparing. 

White's Natural Historyof Selbome. 

Coleridge's Poems. 

The Conquest of India. Bv Cu)t. 

BasU HaU, R.N. 
Bea Songs and Ballads. By Charies 

Dibdin and others. 
Walton's Lives of Donne, Wottim, 

Hooker, &e. 
Walton's Complete Angler. 
Grav's Poems. 
Gblosmith's Poems. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Henry Vaughan's Poems. 
Burns's Poems. 
Bums's Songs. 

And others. 



In cloth, top edge gilt, at M. per volume extra ; in half morocco, Roxbui^b 
style, at is. extra ; in antique or best plain morocco (Hayday) at 4s. extra. 




R. RICHARDSON'S New Dictionary of the English 

Language. Combining Explanation with Etymology, and 
copiously illustrated by Quotations from the best authorities. 
Ifetc Edition, with a Supplement containing additional Words 
and further Illustrations. InTwoVols. 4to. 4/. 145. 6rf. Half 
bound in mssia, 5/. \bs. 6d. Russia, 6^. 125. 

The Words — ^with those of the same Family — are traced to their 
Origin. 

The Explanations are deduced from the Primitive Meaning through 
the various Usages. 

The Quotations are arranged Chronologically, from the Earliest Pe- 
riod to the Present Time. 



« « 



The Supplement separately, 4to. 12*. 



An 8vo. Edition, without the Quotations, 16s. Half-russia, 20s. Russia, 245. 

" It is an admirable addition to our Lexicography, supplying a great 
desideratum, as exhibiting the biography of each word — its birth, pa- 
rentage and education, the changes that have befallen it, the company it 
has kept, and the connexions it has formed — by rich series of quotations, 
all in chronological order. This is such a Dictionary as perhaps no other 
language could ever boast." — Quartei'ly Review. 

Dr. Richardson on the Study of Language : an Exposition of 
Home Tooke's Diversions of Purley. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. Qd. 
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Spenser's Complele Works; with Life, Notes, and Gknsury, bj 
J*haPkyaeCrilicr,EMHFJB^ 5ir«la. 3L 15iL Aatiqpe call; «L <c 



bidiofp Butler's Analogy of Bd%kn; with Anal jtkal Index, bj 
the Ber. Sdvwi Sicae, LL.D. 12$. Amtitmt caU; li. Is. 
*« Tke weaoit editiM kw bees fnuaked witk aa ladex cf tke Texts «r 



Seriptare a a >ted, aad aa ladex of Words sad TUags eomadenhlj faUer 
f kaa aaj kitlMsto pabUshcd."— ^Uctor"* Ptefaee. 

Bishop Jeremy Tajlor's Bole and Exerrises of Hdy Lirii^ and 
Djiag. StvIs. ills: Mosaeca, aatiqae calf «r ssasocco, 2£. 3iL 

Herbert's Poems and Bcnains; with S. T. Coleridge's Notes, 
aad life hj Isaak Wahsa. Bcrised, with adHitinnal Notes, bj Mr. J. 
YeaweO. Svals^ ILU. Motaeca, aatiqae calf «r msncca, at. 3iL 



The Physical Theory of Another Life. By Isaac Taylor, Esq., 
Aathsr of *• Lope as Thet^eff," *« Ultiiaate Cmliaatioa, fte." Aew 
fittmi. 10s. 62^ Aatiqa« calf; 3U. 



R. S. W. Singer's New Edition of Siakespeare's Dra- 
oaatie Works. The Text carefallj revised, with Xotes^ TW 
life ef the Poet aad a Critical Essaj oa each PUj bj W. W. 
UoTd, Esq. 10 Tols. 6f. each. Cal^SL 5*. Morocco. Bl. «c 
Large A^er Editkm, crown Svo., 4^ 10s. Call, 6L Ms. 6dL 
MoToeeo, oL St. 
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Uniform toith the Aldine Editwn of the Poets, 

The Works of Gray, edited by the Rev. John Mitford. With 
his Correspondence with Mr. Chute and others, Journal kept at Borne, 
Criticism on the Sculptures, &c. New Edition. 5 vols. li. 5s. 



The Temple and other Poems. By George Herbert, with Cole- 
ridge's Notes. New JSdition. 6s. Morocco, antique calf or morocco, 
lOs.ed. 

Vaaghan's Sacred Poems and Pious Ejaculations, with Memoir 
by the Bev. H. F. Lyte. New Edition. 5s. Antique calf or morocco, 
10s. 6d. Large Riper t Is. Qd. Antique calf, 145. Antique morocco, I5s. 
** Preserving all the piety of George Herbert, they nave less of his 
quaint and fantastic turns, with a much larger infusion of poetic feeling 
and expression." — I^e. 



Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Rule and Exercises of Holy Living and 
Holy Dying. 2 vols. 2s. 6d. each. Morocco, antique calf or morocco, Is. 6d. 
each. In one volume, 55. Morooco, antique calf or morocco, 10s. 6d. 

Introduc- 



Bishop Butler's Analogy of Religion : with Analytical Int: 

tion and copious Index, by the Rev. Dr. Steere. 6s. Antique calf, lis. 6d. 

Bishop Butler's Sermons and Remains; with Memoir, by the Rev. 
£. Steere, LL.D. 6s. 

*«* This volume contains some additional remains, which are copyright, 
and render it the most complete edition extant. 

Bishop Butler's Complete Works ; with Memoir by the Rev. Dr. 
Steere. 2 vols. 12s. 

Bacon's Advancement of Learning. Edited, with short Notes, 
by the Rev. G. W. Kitchin, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 0s. ; antique 
calf, lis. M. 

Bacon's Essays; or, Counsels Civil and Moral, with the Wisdom 
of the Ancients. With References and Notes by S. W. Singer, F.S.A. 5s. 
Morocco, or antique calf, 10s. 6d. 

Bacon's Novum Organum. Newly translated, with short Notes, 
by the Rev. Andrew Johnson, M.A. 8s. Antique calf, lis. M, 

Locke on the Conduct of the Human Understanding ; edited by 
Bolton Comey, Esq., M. R. S. L. as. 6d. Antique calf, 8s. 6^^. 

'* I cannot think any parent or instructor justified in neglecting to put 
this little treatise into the hands of a boy about the time when the reason- 
ing faculties become developed." — Hallam. 

Ultimate Civilization. By Isaac Taylor, Esq. 6«, 

XiOgic in Theology, and other Essays. By Isaac Taylor, Esq. 6s. 

The Physical Theory of Another Life. By Isaac Taylor, Esq., 
Author of the " Natural History of Enthusiasm,''^' *' Restoration of Belief," 
&c. New Ediium. 6s. Antique calf, lis. 6d. 
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OMESTIC Life in Palestine. By M. E. Bogers. Post 
8vo. 10«. 6cf. 

By-Roads and Battle Fields in Picardy : wHh Im- 
dents and Ghitherings bf the Way between Ambleteose and 
Ham; inclndinff Aginconrt and Cr^y. By G. M. Mnsgrare, M.A.4 
Anthor of '* A Pilgrimage into Dauphin^, &c. lUnstrated. S1lpa^ 
royal 8vo. 16*. 

The Boat and the Carairan. A Family Toor throngh l^ypt asd 
Byria. New and cheaper Eiitum. Fcap. 8vo. 6*. 6d, 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels. By Captain Basil Hall, 
B.N., F.R.S. Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Series in 1 vol. complete. Neio EcUUan. 
Royal 8vo. 10«. dd. 

The Gem of Thomey Island ; or. The Historical Associations of 
Westminster Abbey. By the Bev. 3. Bidgway, M,A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Life and Times of Aonio Faleario; or, a History of the 
Italian Beformers in the Sixteenth Centnry. Illnstrated by Original 
Letters and unedited Documents. By M. Yonng. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 12$. 

Gifts and Graces. A new Tale, by the Author of '* The Rose and 

the Lotus." Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Childhood and Youth. By Count Nicola Tdstoi. Translated 

from the Russian by Malwida von Meysenbug. Post 8to. Ss. 9a. 

Baronscliffe; or, the Deed of other Days. By Mrs. P. M. 

Latham, Author of " The Wayfiurers." Cjrown 8vo. 68. 

The Wayfarers; or» Toil and Best. By Mrs. Latham. Fcap. 5a 

The Manse of Mastland. Sketches : Serious and Humorous, in 

the Life of a Village Pastor in the Netherlands. Translated from the 
Dutch by Thomas Keightley, M.A. Post 8vo. 9s. 

The Home Life of English Ladies in the Seventeenth Century. 
By the Author of " Magdalen Stafford." Second Edition, enUtrged. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. Calf, 9s. 6d. 

The Romance and its Hero. By the Author of " Magdalen Staf- 
ford." 2 vols. Fcap. 8vo. 12s. 

Magdalen Stafford. A Tale. Fcap. 8vo. 5«. 

Claude de Vesci ; or, the Lost Inheritance. 2 vols. Fcap. 8vo. 9». 

Maud Bingley. By Frederica Graham. 2 vols. Fcap. 8vo. 12«. 



By the latb Mrs. Woodkooffe. 

OTTAGE Dialogues. New Edition, 12mo. 4«. 6<i. 

Shades of Character; or, the Infant Pilgrim. TUi Edition, 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Michael Kemp, the Happy Farmer's Lad. Sth Edition. 12mo. As, 
A Sequel to Michael Kemp. New Edition, 12mo. 6s. 6d, 
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Mk8. Alfbbd Gattt's Populab Works. 

** We should not be doing jnstice to the highest class of juvenile fiction, 
were we to omit, as particalarly worthy of attention at this season, the 
whole series of Mrs. Qatty's admirable books. They are quite siii generis, 
and deserve the widest possible circulation." — Literary Churchman. 

[ARABLES from Nature ; with Notes on the Natural 
History. Illustrated by W. Holman Hunt, Otto Speckter, 
C. W. Cope, R. A., E. Warren, W. Millais, G. Thomas, and 
H. Calderon. 8vo. Ornamental cloth, 10s. 6d. Antique 
morocco elegant, 1/. Is. 

Parables from Nature. 16mo. with Illustrations. Tenth Edition, 
3s. 6d. Separately : First Series, Is. Qd. ; Second Series, 2s. 

Bed Snow, and other Parables from Nature. Third Series, with 
Illustrations. Second Edition. 16mo. 2s. 

Worlds not Realized. 16mo. Third Edition, 2s. 

Proverbs Illustrated. 16mo. with Illustrations. Srd Edition. 2s. 

*«* These little works have been found tisefulfor Sunday reading in the 
family circle^ and instructive and interesting to school children. 

The Human Face Divine, and other Tales. With Illustrations 
by C. S. Lane. Fcap. 8vo. Zs. 6d. 

The Faiij Godmothers and other Tales. Third Edition, Fcap. 
Bvo. with Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. 

Legendary Tales. With Illustrations by Phiz. Fcap. Svo. 5«. 

Tlie Poor Incumbent. Fcap. 8vo. Sewed, Is. Cloth, Is. 6d, 

The Old Folks from Home; or, a Holiday in Ireland in 1861. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. Is. Qd. 

Aunt Judy's Tales. Illustrated by Clara S. Lane. Fcap. Syo. 
Third Edition. Ss. Qd. 

Aunt Judy's Letters. Illustrated by Clara S. Lane. Fcap. 
Svo. 3s. 6d. [Just published. 

Melchior's Dream, and other Tales. By J. H G. Edited by 
Mrs. Gatty. Illustrated. Fcap. 8to. 3s. 6a. [Just published. 




HE Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel 
Defoe. With 100 Illustrations by E. H. Wehnert. Uniform 
with '• Andersen'sTales." Small Svo. Cloth, gilt edges, 7s. M. 

Andersen's Tales for Children. Translated by A. 
Wehnert. With 105 Illustrations by E. H. Wehnert, W. Thomas, and 
others. Small Svo. Cloth, gilt edges, 7s. Qd. 

Among the Tartar Tents ; or, the Lost Fathers. A Tale. By 
Anne Bowman, Author of " Esperanza," «* The Boy Voyagers," &c. 
With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Little Maggie and her Brother. By Mrs. G. Hooper, Author of 
« Recollections of Mrs. Anderson's School," ** Arbell," &c. With a 
Frontispiece. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

A2 
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Gaessing Stories j or, the Surprising Adventures of the Ma^^ 
with the Extra Pair of Eyes. A Book for Yoang People. By a Coantr^^ 
Parson. Imperial 16mo. Cloth, gilt edges, Ss. 



Cavaliers and Hound Heads. By J. G. Edgar, Author of " 

Kings and Naval Heroes." Illustrated by Amy Butts. Fcap. 8to. 6^^- 

Sea-Eings and Naval Heroes. A Book for Boys. By J. G^ 
Edgar. With lUostrations by C. K. Johnson and C. Keene. Fcap. Svo. 6r» 

The Life of Christopher Columbus, in Short Words. By Sarah. 
Crompton. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. Also an Edition for Schools, U. 

The Life of Martin Luther, in Short Words. By the same Author. 
Crown Svo. Is. 6d. Stiff cover. Is. 

Bedfield: or, a Visit to the Country. A Stoiy for Children. 
With Illustrations by Absolon. Super royal 16mo. 2s. od. Coloured, 3s. 6d 

Nursery Tales. By Mrs. Motherly, With Illustrations by C. 
S. Lane. Imperial Iftmo. 2s. M. Coloured, gilt edges, Ss. dd. 

Nursery Poetry. By Mrs. Motherly. With Ei^ht Hlustrations 
by C. 8. Lane. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6a. Coloured, gilt edges, 3s. 6(t 

Nursery Carols. Illustrated with 120 Pictures. By Ludwiff 
Ricther and Oscar Pletsch. Imperial Iftmo. Ornamental Binding. 3$.w. 
coloured, 6s. 

Poetry for Play-Hours. By Gerda Fay. With Eight large 
Ilfnstrations. Imperial 16mo. 3s. (kt. Coloured, gilt edges, 4s. Bd. 

Very Little Tales for Very Little Children. In single Syllables 
of Four and five letters. iVeio Edition. Illustrated. 2 vols. 16mo. Is. 6rf. 
each, or in 1 vol. 3s. 



Progressive Tales for Little Children. In words of One and Two 
jyllables. Forming the sequel to " Very Little Tales." New EdiUm. 



3gre 
Syl 
Illustrated. 2 volar 16mo. * Is. 6rf. each', or in 1 vol. 3s. 



The White Lady and Undine, translated from the German by the 
Hon. C. L. Lyttelton. With numerous Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. 5s. Or, 
separately, 2s. 6rf. each. 

The Lights of the Will o' the Wisp. Translated by Lady Maxwell 
Wallace. With a coloured Frontispiece. Imperial 16mo. Cloth, gilt 
edges, 5s. 

Voices from the Greenwood. Adapted from the Original, By 
Lady Maxwell Wallace. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

Princess Use : a Legend, translated from the German. By Lady 
Maxwell Wallace. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6^ 

A Poetry Book for Children. Illustrated with Thirty -seven 
highly-finished Engravings, by C. W. Cope, R. A., Helmsley, Palmer, 
Skill, Thomas, and H. Weir. New Edition. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 
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Written expressly for Young People, super-royal 16mo. 
Chth^ gilt edges, price 5s. each, 
IBLE Picture Book. Eighty Illustrations. (Coloured, 

Scripture Parables and Bible Miracles. Thirty-two 
lUustratioas. (Coloured, 7«. 6d.) 

English History. Sixty Illustrations. (Coloured, 9<.) 
Good and Great Men. Fifty Illustrations. (Coloured, 9s.) ' 
Useful Knowledge. One Hundred and Thirty Illustrations. 

Cfloth, red edges, price 2s. M. each, (^Cohured, gilt edges, 3s. 6df.) 
Scripture Parables. By the Key. J. Erskine Clarke. Sixteen 

niostrations. 

Bible Miracles. By the Key. J. Erskine Clarke, M.A. Sixteen 

lUastrations. 

The Life of Joseph. Sixteen Illustrations. 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Sixteen Illustrations. 




LAKK'S Introduction to Heraldry. — Containing Bules 
for Blazoning and Marshalling Coats of Armour — Dictionary 
of Terms — Orders of Knighthood explained — Degrees of the 
Nobilitf and Ctentrj — Tables of Precedency; 48 Engravings, 
including upwards of 1,000 Examples, and the Arms of nu- 
merous Families. Sixteenth Edition improved. Small 8to. 7s. Bd. Co- 
loured, ISs. 

Book of Family Crests and Mottoes, with Four Thousand EneraV' 
inas of the Crests of the Peers, Baronets, and Gentry of England and 
Wales, and Scotland and Ireland. A Dictionary of Mottos, &c. Ninth 
Edition^ enlarged. 2 vols, small 8vo. 11. Is. 

** Perhaps the best recommendation to its utility and correctness (in 
the main) is, that it has been used as a work of reference in the Heralds 
College. No wonder it sells." — Spectator. 

Book of Mottoes, used by the Nobility, Gentry, &c. with Trans- 
lations, &c. New EdiUon^ enlarged. Small Syo. cloth gilt, 2$. 6cf. 

A Handbook of Mottoes borne by the Nobility, Gentry, Cities, 
Public Companies, &c. Translated and Illustrated, with Notes and 
Quotations, by C. N. Elvin, M.A. Small 8vo. 09. 

Gothic Ornaments ; being a Series of Examples of enriched De- 
tails and Accessories of the Architecture of Great Britain. Drawn from 
existing Authorities. By J. K. Colling, Architect. Royal 4to. Vol. I. 
3/. IZs. (id. Vol. II. 3/. 16s. Qd. 
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Details of Gothic Architecture, Measured and Drawn fromexistmg 
Examples. By J. K. Colling, Architect. Royal 4to. 2 toIb. 5/. 5f. 

The Architectural History of Chichester Cathedral, with an In- 
troductory Essay on the f^U of the Tower and Spire. By the Rev. R. 
Willis, M.A., F.R.S., &c., Jacksonian Professor in the University of 
Cambridge.— Of BoMTove Priory, by the Rev. J. L. Petit, M.A., F.S^A.. 
—And of Shoreham Collegiate Church, together with the Collective Archi- 
tectural History of the foregoing buildings, as indicated by their mould- 
ings, by Edmund Sharpe, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. Illustrated by one hundred 
Plates, Diagrams, Plans and Woodcuts. Super-royal 4to. 1/. 10s. 

Architectural Studies in France. By the Rev. J. L. Petit, M.A., 
F.S.A. With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author and P. H. 
Delamotte. Imp. 8vo. 21, 2s. 

Kemarks on Church Architecture. With Illustrations. By the 
Rev. J. L. Petit, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

Lectures on Church Building : with some Practical Kemarks on 
Bells and Clocks. By E. B. Denison, M.A. Second Edition. Rewritten 
and enlarged ; with Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Few Notes on the Temple Organ. By Edmund Macrory , M.A. 
Second Edition Super-royal I6mo. Half morocco, Roxburgh, ds, 9d. 

Scudamore Organs, or Practical Hints respecting Organs for Vil- 
lage Churches and small Chancels, on improved principles. By the Rev. 
John Baron, M.A., Rector of Upton Scudamore, Wilts. With Designs by 
Oeorge Edmund Street, F.S.A. Second Edition^ revised and enSvrged. 
8vo. %s. 

Memoirs of Musick. By the Hon. Roger North, Attorney- 
(General to James II. Now first printed from the original MS., and ed- 
ited, with copious Notes, by Dr. E. F. Rimbault. Fcap. 4to. half mo- 
rocco, \l. lOs. 

The Bell ; its Origin, History, and Uses. By Rev. A. Gatty. 3«. 

Practical Remarks on Belfries and Ringers. By the Rev. H. T. 
EUacombe, M.A., F.A.8., Rector of Clyst St. George, Devonshire- Second 
Edition, with an Appendix on Chiming. Illustrated. 8vo. 3s. 

Proceedings of the Archseological Institute at Newcastle, in 1853. 
With Numerous Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. 

History of the Parish of Ecclesfield, in the County of York. By 
the Rev. J. Eastwood, M.A., Incumbent of Hope, Staffordshire, formerly 
Curate of Ecclesfield. 8vo. Ifo. 

A Handbook for Visitors to Cambridge. By Norris Deck. 
Illustrated by 8 Steel Engravings, 97 Woodcuts, and a Map. Crown 
Svo. 55. 

Canterbury in the Olden Time: from the Municipal Archives 
and other Sources. By John Brent, F.S.A. With Illustrations. 6s. 

Whirlwinds and Dust-Storms of India. With numerous Illustra- 
tions drawn from Nature, bound separately ; and an Addendum on Sani- 
tary Measures required for European Soldiers in India. By P. F. H. 
Baddeley, Surgeon, Bengal Army, Retired List. Large Svo. With 
Illustrations, 8s. 6</. ; without Illustrations, 3s. 

Two Transparent Wind. Cards in Horn, adapted to the Northern and 
Southern Hemispheres, for the use of Sailoi's. 2s. 
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EBSTER'S Complete Dictionary of the English Lan- 
gnage. New Edition^ revised and greatly enlarged, by 
Chauncet a. Goodrich, Professor in Yale College. 4to. 
(1624 pp.) 11. Us. 6d.; half calf, 21.; calf, or half rnssia. 
21. 2s. ; mssia, 21. 10s. 

Though the circulation of Dr. Webster's celebrated Dictionary, in its 
varioos forms, in the United States, in England, and in every country 
where the English Language is spoken, may be counted by hundreds of 
thousands, it is believed that there are many persons to whom the book 
is yet unknown, and who, if seeking for a Dictionary which should supply 
all reasonable wants, would be at a loss to select one from the numerous 
competitors in the field. 

In announcing this New Edition, the Proprietors desire to call attention 
to the features which distinguish it, and to put before those who are in 
want of such a book, the points in which it excels all other Dictionaries, 
and which render it the best that has as yet been issued for the practical 
purposes of daily use : — 

1. Accuracy of Definition. 2. Pronunciation intelligibly marked. 3. 
Completeness. 4. Etymology. 5. Obsolete Words. 6. Uniformity in the 
Mode of Spelling. 7. Quotations. 8. Cheapness. 

With the determination that the superiority of the work shall be fully 
maintained, and that it shall keep pace with the requirements of the age 
and the universal increase of education, the Propnetors have added to 
this New Edition, under the editorship of Professor (Goodrich, — 

A Table of Synonyms. An Appendix of New Words. Table of Quota- 
tions, Words, Phrases, &c. 

Tables of Interest, enlarged and Improved : calculated at Five 
per Cent. ; Showing at one view the Interest of any Sum, ftvm £1 to 
£365 : they are also carried on by hundreds to £1,000, and by thousands 
to £10,000, from one day to 365 days. To which are added, Tables of 
Interest, f5pom one to 12 months, and firom two to 13 years. Also Tables 
for calculating Commission on Sales of Goods or Banking Accounts, from 
^ to 5 per Cent., with several useful additions, among which are Tables 
for calculating Interest on large sums for 1 day, at the several rates of 4 
and 6 per Cent, to £100,000,000. By Joseph King, of Liverpool. 24th 
Edition. With a Table showing the number of days from any one day 
to any other day in the Year. 8vo. 1^. Is. 




EGENDS and Lyrics, b^ Adelaide Anne Procter. 
6th Edition. Fcap. 5s. Antique or best plain morocco, IQs. 6d. 

Second Series, Second Edition, Fcap. 8vo, 6«. 5 



antique or best plain morocco, 105. 6d. 

The Legend of the Golden Prayers, and other Poems. By C F. 
Alexander, Author of " Moral Songs," &c. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. ; antique or best 
plain morocco, 10s. Qd. 

Verses for Holy Seasons. By the Same Author. Edited by the 
Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D. Ath Edition. Fcap. 3s. 6d. ; morocco, antique 
calf or morocco, 8s. 6d. 

Nightingale Valley : a Collection of the Choicest Lyrics and 
. Short Poems in the English Language. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. ; morocco, antique 
calf or morocco, 10s. M. 

Saul, a Dramatic Poem ; Elizabeth, an Historical Ode; and other 
Poems. By William Fulford, MA. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
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Lays and Poems on Italy. By F. A. Mackay. Fcap. 8vo. 5«. 

Poems from the German. By Richard Gamett, Author of ** lo 
in Egypt, and other Poems/' Fcap. 8vo. Zs. 6d. 

lo in Egypt, and other Poems. By E. Gamett Fcap. 8to. 5<. 

The Monks of Kilcrea, and other Poems. Third Edition. Post8?o. 
7s. 6d. 

Christopheros, and other Poems. By the Yen. W. B. Mant^ 
Archdeacon of Down. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Teuton. A Poem. By C. J. Biethmiiller. Crown Svo. 7«. 6<f. 

Dryope, and other Poems. By T. Ashe. Fcap. Svo. 6«. 

Poems. By Thomas Ashe. Fcap. 8vo. 5s, 

Day and Night Songs and The Music Master, a Lore Poem. By 
William Allingham. With Nine Illnstrations. Fcap. Svo. 8s. 6d.; 
morocco, lis, w. 

Wild Thyme. By E. M. Mitchell. Fcap. 870. 5«. 

Lyrics and Idylls. By Gerda Fay. Fcap. 8vo. As. 

Pansies. By Fanny Susan WyviU. Fcap. 870. 5s. 

The Defence of Guenevere, and other Poems. By W. Morris. 5s. 

David Mallet's Poems. With Notes and Illustrations by F. Dins- 
dale, LL.D., F.9 JL. New Edition. Post Svo. 10s. M. 

Ballads and Song^ of Yorkshire. Transcribed from private MSS., 
rare Broadsides, and scarce Publications; with Notes and a Glossary. 
By C. J. D. Ingledew, M.A., Ph.D., F.Q.H.8., author of " The History 
of North AUerton." Fcap. Svo. 6s. 

Passion Week. By the Editor of " Christmas Tyde." With 16 
Illustrations from Albert Dnrer. Imp. 16mo. 7s. 6d. ; antique morocco, 14s. 

Percy's Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 3 vols, sm, Svo. 15s. 
Half-bound, 18s. Antique calf, or morocco, 1/. lis. 6d. 

Ellis's Specimens of Early English Poetry. 3 vols, sm. Svo, 15s. 
Half-bound, 18s. Antique calf, or morocco, 1/. lis. 6d. 

The Book of Ancient Ballad Poetry of Great Britain, Historical, 
Traditional and Romantic : with Modern Imitations, Translations, Notes 
and Glossary, &c. Edited by J. S. Moore. New and Improved JSdUion, 
Svo. Half-bound, 14s. Antique morocco, 21s. 

Shakespeare's Tempest. With Dlustrations by Birket Foster, 
Oustave Dor^, Frederick Skill, Alfred Slader, and Oustave Janet. 
Crown 4to. Ornamental cloth, 10s. 66^. Antique morocco elegant, 1/. Is. 

The Promises of Jesus Christ. Illuminated by Albert H. Warren, 
Second Edition. Ornamental cloth, 15s. Antique morocco elegant, 21s. 

Christmas with the Poets : a Collection of English Poetry 
relating to the Festival of Christmas. Illustrated by Birket Foster, and 
with numerous initial letters and borders beautifully printed in gold and 
colours by Edmund Evans. New and improved Edition. Super royal Svo. 
Ornamental binding, 21s. Antique morocco, 31s. 6d. 
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THEN^ Cantabrigienses. By C. H. Cooper, F.S.A,, 
and Thompson Cooper. Volnme I. 1500—1585. 8vo. 18«. 
Vol.11. 1586—1609. 8vo. 18«. 

This work, in illastration of the bio^aphy of notable and 
eminent men who have been members of the University of Cambridge, 
comprehends notices of: — 1. Authors. 2. Cardinals, archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, heads of religions houses and other church dignitaries. S. States- 
men, diplomatists, military and naval commanders. 4. Judges and emi- 
nent practitioners of the civil or common law. 5. Sufferers for religious 
or political opinions. 6. Persons distinguished for success in tuition. 7. 
Eminent physicians and medical practitioners. 8. Artists, musicians, 
and heralds. 9. Heads of colleges, professors, and principal officers of the 
university. 10. Benefactors to the university and colleges, or to the 
public at large. 

The Early and Middle Ages of England. By C H. Pearson, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and Professor of Modem History, 
King's College, London. 8vo. 12s. 

History of England, from the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the End 
of the Reign of George II., by Hume and Smollett. With the Continua- 
tion, to the Accession of Queen Victoria, by the Rev. T. 8. Hughes, B.D. 
late Canon of Peterborough. New Edition, containing Historical Illustra- 
tions, Autographs, and Portraits, copious Notes, and the Author's last 
Corrections and Improvements. In 18 vols, crown 8vo. 4«. each. 

Vols. I. to VI. (Hume's portion), 1/. 4s. 

Vols. VII. to X. (Smollett's ditto), 16». 

Vols. XI. to XVIII. (Hughes's ditto), 1/. 12». 

History of England, from the Accession of George HI. to the 
Accession of Queen Victoria. By the Rev. T. 8. Hughes, B.D. New 
Edition, almost entirely re-written. In 7 vols. 8vo. SI. Ids. Qd. 

Choice Notes from " Notes and Queries," by the Editor. Fcap. 

Svo. 5s. each. 

Vol. I. — HisTOBY. Vol. II. — Folk Lobb. 



Master Wace's Chronicle of the Conquest of England. Trans- 
lated from the Norman by Sir Alexander Malet, Bart., H.B.M. Pleni- 
potentiary, Frankfort. With Photograph Illustrations of the Bayeauz 
Tapestry. Medium 4to. Half-morocco, Roxburgh, 21. 2s. 

The Prince Consort's Addresses on Different Public Occasions. 
Beautifully printed by Whittingham. 4to. 10«. 6d. 

Life and Books ; or, Records of Thought and Beading. By J. F« 
Boyes, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 5«. ; calf, 8«. od. 

Life*s Problems. By Sir Rutherford Alcock, K. C. B. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap. 6s. 

Parliamentary Short-Hand (Official System). By Thompson 

Cooper. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

This is the system universally practised by the (government Official Be- 
porters. It has many advantages over the system ordinarily adopted, 
and has hitherto been inaccessible, except in a high-priced volume. 

English Retraced ; or, Remarks, Critical and Philological, founded 
on a Comparison of the Breeches Bible with the English of the present 
day. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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The Pleasures of Literature. By R. Aris Willmott, Incumbent of 
Bear- Wood. /Y/ilA £iitYum, enlarged. Feap. 8vo. hs. Morocco, 10s. 6(^ 

Hints and Helps for Youths leaving School. By the Rev. J. S. 
Gilderdale, M.A. Feap. 8vo. hs. Calf, 8«. (U. 

Hints to Maid Servants in Small Households, on Manners, Dress, 
and Duties. Bf Mrs. Motherly. Feap. 8to. \t. M, 

A Wife's Home Duties; containing Hints to inexperienced 
Housekeepers. Feap. Svo. 2s. M. 

Geology in the Garden : or, The Fossils in the Flint Pebbles. 
With 106 Illustrations. By the Rev. Henry Eley, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 6». 

Halcyon : or Rod-Fishing in Clear Waters. By Henry Wade, 
Secretary to the Weardale Angling Association. With Coloured repre- 
sentations of the principal Flies, and other Illustrations. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6^ 




SERMONS. 

ARISH SERMONS. By the Rer. M. F. Sadler, M. A., 

Vicar of Bridgwater. Author of the " Sacrament of Respon- 
sibility," and •* The Second Adam and the New Birth." Vol. I. 
Advent to Trinity. Feap. 8vo. 7*. «rf. 

Twenty-four Sermons on Christian Doctrine and Practice, and 
on the Church, By C. J. Blomfield, D.D., latu Lord Bishop of London. 
(^Hitherto unpublished.) 8vo. iOs. M. 

Kind's College Sermons. By the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, M.A., 

I)iviiiity Professor. Feap. Svo. 2s. 6rf. 

Sermons preached in Westminster. By the Rev. C. F. Secretan, 
M.A., Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Vauxhafl-Bridge Road. Feap. Svo. 6s. 

Sermons. By the Rev. A. Gatty, D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfield. 
12mo. Ss. 

Twenty Plain Sermons for Country Congregations and Family 
Reading. By the Rev. A. Gatty, D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfleld. Feap. 6a. 

Sermons to a Country Congregation — Advent to Trinity. By the 
Rev. Hastings Gordon, M. A. 12Tnn ft?. 

Sermons on Popular Subjects, preached in the Collegiate Church, 
Wolverhampton. By the Rev. Julias Lloyd, M. A. Svo. 4."f. 6rf. 

Gospel Truths in Parochial Sermons for the Great Festivals. 
By the Rev. J. Townson, M.A. Feap. Svo. 2s. 6rf. 

Four Sermons on the " Comfortable Words" in the Office for the 
Holy Communion. By Alexander Goalen, B.A. Feap. Svo. 2s. 

The Prodigal Son. Sermons bv W. R. Clark, M.A., Vicar of 
Taunton, S. Maiy Magdalene. Feap. Svo. 2s. 6rf. 

Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. D. G. Stacy, Vicar of Horn- 
church, Essex. Feap. Svo. 5s. 
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Sermons Suggested by the Miracles of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. By the Very Bev. Dean Hook. 2 vols. Fcap. 8vo. 12«. 

Five Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford. By the 
Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Tfurd Edition. 8*. 

Plain Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. C. P. C. Pigott, B.A., 
late Curate of St. Michael's, Handsworth. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Our Privileges, Responsibilities, and Trials. By the Rev. E. 
Phillips, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. bs. 

Sermons, chiefly Practical. By the Rev. T. Nunns, M, A. Edited 
by the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Fcap. 8vo. fe. 

Sermons, Preached in the Parish Church of Godalming, Surrey, 
by the Rev. E. J. Boyce, M.A., Vicar. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. fi«. 

life in Christ. By the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, M.A., Rector 
of Christ Chnrch, Marylebone. Fcap. 8vo. bs. 

The Bible and its Literpreters : being the Substance of Three 
Sermons preached in the Parish Church, St. Ann, Wandsworth. By 
James Booth, LL.D., Vicar of Stone, Buckinghamshire. 8vo. 25. 6c?. 

The Church of England ; its Constitution, Mission, and Trials. 
By the Rt. Rev. Bishop Broughton. Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by 
the Ven. Archdeacon Harrison. 8vo. 10«. M. 

Plain Sermons, Addressed to a Country Congregation. By the 
late £. Bleneowe, M.A. Ist and 3rd Series, fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. each. 

Occasional Sermons. By a Member of the Church of England. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Missionary Sermons preached at Hagley. Fcap. 3s. 6J. 

The Sufficiency of Christ. Sermons preached during the Reading 
Lenten Mission of 1860. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Westminster Abbey Sermons for the Working Classes. Fcap. 

Authorised Edition. 1858. 2s. : 1859. 2s. 6d. 

Sermons preached at St. Paul's Cathedral. Authorized Edition. 
1859. Fcap. 8vo. 2«. 6d. 




AILY Readings for a Year, on the Life of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Peter Young, M.A. Second 
Edition^ improved. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 1^ Is. Antique 
calf, II. 16s. Morocco, Hayday, 21. 

A Commentary on the Gospels for the Sundays and other Holy 
Da3r8 of the Christian Year. By the Rev. W. Denton, A.M., Worcester 
College, Oxford, and Incumbent of St. Bartholomew's, Cripplegate. 
8vo. Vol. 1. Advent to Easter, 15«. Vol. II. Easter to the Sixteenth 
Sunday after Trinity, 14s. 
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Short Sunday Evening Readings, Selected and Abrid^;ed from 
vuioas Aathors by tbe Dowager Coantess of Cawdor. la urge type. 
8to. b». 

Lights of the Morning : or, Meditations for every Day in the 
Year. From the German of Frederic Amdt With a Preftiee by the 
Rev. W. C. Magee, D. D. Fcap. 8vo. Advent to Whitsuntide, &s. 6d. 
Trinity, 6». 6d. 

The Second Adam, and the New Birth ; or, the Doctrine of Bap- 
tism as contained in Holy Scripture. By the Rev. M. F. Sadler, MJL. 
Vicar of Bridgewater, Author of '* The Sacrament of Responsibility.'' 
Jlurd Edition^ grestly enlai^^. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. M. 

The Sacrament of Responsibility ; or. Testimony of the Scripture 
to the teaching of the Church on Holy Baptism, with especial reference to 
the Cases of Infants, and Answers to Objections. Sixth Edition, id. 



Popular Illustrations of some Remarkable Events recorded in the 
Old Testament. £^ the Rev. J. F. Dawson, LL.B., Rector of Toynton. 
Post 8vo. 8s. ed. 

The Acts and Writings of the Apostles. By C. Pickering 
Clarke, M. A., late Curate of Teddington. Post 8vo. Vol. I., with Map., 
78. 6d, 

The Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry. By Isaac Taylor, Esq., Au- 
thor of *' The Natural History of Enthusiasm," " Ultimate Civilisation,'' 
&c. 8vo. 10«. ed. 

The Wisdom of the Son of David : an Exposition of the First 
Nine Chapters of the Book of Proverbs. Fcap. 8vo. 6t. 

A Companion to the Authorized Version of the New Testament: 

being Explanatory Notes, together with Explanatory Observations and 
an Introduction. By the Rev. H. B. Hall, B.C.L. Second and cheaper 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A History of the Church of England from the Accession of 
James II. to the Rise of the Bangorian Controversy in 1717. By the 
Rev. T. Debary, M.A. 8vo. 14«. 

A Treatise on Metaphysics in Connexion with Revealed Religion. 
By the Rev. J. H. MacMahon. 8vo. 14«. 

Aids to Pastoral Visitation, selected and arranged by the Rev. 
H. B. Browning, M.A., Curate of St. (Jeorge, Stamford. 8vo. 5s. 

A Popular Paraphrase of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, with 
Notes. By the Rev. A. C. Bromehead, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Remarks on Certain Offices of the Church of England, popularly 
termed the Occasional Services. By the Rev. W. J. Dampier. 12mo. 5s. 

The Sympathy of Christ. Six Readings for the Sundays in Lent, 
or for the Days of the Holy Week. By the Rev. W. J. Dampier, MJl., 
Vicar of Coggeshall. Second Edition. 18mo. 2*. (id. 

On Party Spirit in the English Church. By the Rev. S. Robins. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 
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Papers on Preaching and Public Speaking. By a Wykehamist. 
Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

This Tolame is an enlargement and extension, with corrections, of the 
Papers which appeared in Uie ** Guardian " in 1858-9. 

The Speaker at Home. Chapters on Public Speaking and Beading 
alond, by the Rev. J. J. Haloombe, M.A., and on tne Physiology of Speech, 
by W. H. Stone, M.A., M.B. Second Edition. Fc&p. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The English Churchman's Signal. By the Writer of << A Plain 
Word to the Wise in Heart." Fcap. 8vo. 2«. 6d. 

'A Plain Word to the Wise in Heart on our Duties at Church, and 
on onr Prayer Book. Fourth Edition. Sewed, Is. 6(/. 

Begister of Parishioners who have received Holy Confirmation. 
Arranged by William Fraser, B. C. L., Vicar of Alton. Oblong 4to. 
7s. 6d. ; 10s. ed. ; 12s. 

Headings on the Morning and Evening Prayer and the Litany. 
By J. S. BInnt. Second Edition^ enlargea. Feap. 8vo. 3s. Qd. 

Confirmation. By J. S. Blunt, Author of '* Readings on the 
Morning and Evening Prayer," &c. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6(^. 

Idfe after Confirmation. By the same Author. 18mo. Is. 

The Book of Psalms (Prayer Book Version). With Short Head- 
ings and Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. Ernest Hawkins, B.D., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. Second and cheaper Edition^ revised and enktrged, 
Feap. 8vo., cloth limp, red edges, 2s. 6a. 

Family Prayers : — containing Psalms, Lessons, and Prayers, for 
every Morning and Evening in the Week. By the Rev. Ernest Hawkins, 
B.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. ; sewed, 9d. 



Household Prayers on Scriptural Subjects, for Four Weeks. 
With Forms for various occasions. By a Member of the Church of Eng- 
land. Second Edition^ enlarged. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Forms of Prayer adapted to each Day of the Week. For use 
in Families or Households. By the Rev. John Jebb, D.D., 8vo. 2$. 6d. 

Walton's Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and San- 
derson. A New Edition, to which is now added a Memoir of Mr. Isaac 
Walton, by William Dowling, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. With Illustrative Notes, numerous Portraits, and other Engrav- 
ings, Index, &c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. Calf antique, 15s. Morocco, 18s 

The Life of Martin Luther. By H. Worsley, M. A., Hector of 
Easton, Suffolk. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. 

CiTilization considered as a Science in Relation to its Essence, its 
Elements, and its End. By Greorge Harris, F.S. A., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister at Law, Author of ** The Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke." 
8vo. 12s. 
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The Church Hymnal, (with or without Psalms.) 12mo. Large 
Type, \s. 6d. 18mo. Is. 32mo. for Parochial Schools, 6d. 

This book is now in ose in every English Diocese, and is the Authoriztd 
Book in some of the Colonial Dioceses. 

Three Lectures on Archbishop Cranmer. By the Bev. C. J. 
Burton, M.A., Chancellor of Carlisle. 12mo. Zs. 

Church Reading : according to the method advised by Thomas I 
Sheridan. By the Rev. J. J. Haleombe, M.A. 8to. 3s. 6d. 

The Kafir, the Hottentot, and the Frontier Farmer. Passages 
of Missionary Life from the Journals of the Ten. Archdeacon Menimui. 
Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. 3«. 6d, 

Lectures on the Tinnevelly Missions. By the Rey. Dr. Caldwell, 
of Edeyenkoody. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The " Cruise of the Beacon." A Narrative of a Visit to the 
Islands in Bass's Straits. By the Right Rev. the Bishop of Tasmaait. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

\* Messrs. Bell and Daldy are agents for all the other Publications of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

The Sweet Psalmist of Israel 5 or, the Life of David, King of 
Israel ; illustrated by his own Psalms, newly versified in various metres. 
By the Rev. William Shepherd, B.D. Fcap. Svo. 6». 

Giles Witheme ; or, The Reward of Disobedience. A Village 
Tale for the Young. By the Rev. J. P. Parkinson, D.C.L. Sixth 
Edition. 6d. 

The Disorderly Family ; or, t!ie Village of R * * * *. A Tale for 
Young Persons. In Two Parts. By a Father. 6d. ; Cloth, gilt edges, Is. 




By the Rev. J. Erskine Clarke, of Derby. 

^ffEART Music, for the Hearth-Ring-, the Street- Walk ; 
I the Country Stroll; the Work-Hours; the Rest-Day; the 
L Trouble-Time. New Edition. I5. paper; Is. 6rf. cloth limp. 

'^ Tlie Giant's Arrows. A Book for the Children of 
Working People. 16mo. 6d. ; cloth, Is. 

Children at Church. Twelve Simple Sermons. 2 vols. Is. each ; 
Is. 6d. cloth, gilt ; or together in 1 vol. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Little Lectures for Little Folk. 16mo. Is. 

Plain Papers on the Social Economy of the People. Fcap. Svo. 
2s. 6rf. 

No. 1. Recreations of the People. — No. 2. Penny Banks. — No. 3. La- 
bourers' Clubs and Working Men's Refreshment Rooms. — No. 4. Children 
of the People. 6d. each. 
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Cj^e ISebottonal Et&rats* 

Edited by the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 

A Series of Worlcs, original or selected from well-known Church of Eng- 
land Divines, published at the lowest price, and suitable, from 
their practical character and cheapness, for 
Parochial distribution. 

[ HORT Meditations for Every Day in the Tear. 2 vols. 
(1260 pages,) 32mo. Cloth, 5s. ; calf, gilt edges, 9s. Calf 
antique, 12s. 

In Separate Parts. 

ADVENT to LENT, cloth. Is. ; limp calf, gilt edges, 2s. ed. ; 
LENT, cloth, 9d. : calf. 2s. 3d. EASTER, cloth, 9d. ; calf, 2s. Sd. TRI- 
NITY, Part I. Is. ; calf, 2s. 6d. TRINITY, Part II. Is. ; calf, 2s. 6d. 

\* Large Paper Edition^ 4 vols. fcap. 8vo. large type. lis. Morocco, 30s. 

The Christian taught hy the Church's Services. (490 pages), 
royal 82mo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; calf, gilt edges, is. 6d. Calf antique, 6s. 

In Separate Parts. 
ADVENT TO TRINITY, cloth. Is. : limp calf, gilt edges, 2s. 6rf. TRI- 
NITY, cloth, %d. ; calf, 2s. 2d. MINOR FESTIVALS, M. ; calf, 2s. 2d. 

%* Large Paper Edition^ Fcap. 8vo. large type. 8s. 6d. Calf antique, or 
morocco, lis. 6d. 

Devotions for Domestic Use. 32mo. cloth, 2s. ; calf, gilt edges, 
4s. Calf antique, 5s. 6d. Containing : — 

The Common Prayer Book the best Companion in the Family as well 

as in the Temple. Sd. 
Litanies for Domestic Use, 2d. 
Family Prayers ; or. Morning and Evening Services for every Day in 

the Week. By the Bishop of Salisbury ; cloth, 6d. ; calf, 2s. 
Bishop Hall's Sacred Aphorisms. Selected and arranged with the 

Texts to which they refer. By the Rev. R. B. Exton, M.A. ; cloth, 9d. 

\* These are arranged together as being suitable for Domestic Use ; but 
they may be had sepai'ately at the prices affixed. 

Aids to a Holy Life. First Series. 32mo. "Cloth, 1». 6d 5 calf, 

gilt edges, 3s. ed. Calf antique, 5s. Containing : — 

Prayers for the Young. By Dr. Hook, |</. 

Pastoral Address to a Young Communicant. By Dr. Hook, |d. 

Helps to Self-Examination. By W. F. Hook, D.D., Jd. 

Directions for Spending One Day Well. By Archbishop Sjmge, ^. 

Rules for the Conduct of Human Life. By Archbishop Synge. Id. 

The Sum of Christianity, wherein a short and plain Account is given 
of the Christian Faith ; Christian's Duty ; Christian Frskyet ; Chris- 
tian Sacrament. By C. Ellis, Id. 

Ejaculatory Prayer ; or, the Duty of Offering up Short Prayers to Gk>d 
on all Occasions. By R. Cook. 2d. 

Prayers for a Week. From J. Sorocold, 2d. 

Companion to the Altar ; being Prayers, Thanksgivings, and Medita- 
tions. Edited by Dr. Hook. Cloth, 6d. 
%* Any of the above may be had for distribution at the prices affixed ; they 
are arranged together as being suitable for Young Persons and for Pri- 
vate Devotion. 
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The Devotional Library continued. 

Aids to a Holy Life. Second Series. 32mo. Cloth, 2s. ; calf, 
gilt edges, 4s. Calf antiqae, 5s. 6d. Contaihing : — 

H0I7 Thoughts and Prajers, arranged for Daily Use on each Day is 

the Week. dd. 
The Retired Christian exercised on Dirine Thoughts and Hearenly 

Meditations. B7 Bishop Ken. dd. 
Penitential Reflections for the Holy Season of Lent, and other Days of 

Fasting and Abstinence during the Year. 6d. 
The Crucified Jesus ; a Devotional Commentary on the XXII and 

XXIII Chapters of St. Luke. By A. Homeck, D.D. dd. 
Short Reflections for every Morning and Evening during the Wedc. 

By N. Spinckes, 2d. 
The Sick Man Visited; or. Meditations and Prayers for the Sick Boom. 

By N. Spinckes, dd. 
%* These are arranged together as being suitable for Private Meditation aail 

Prayer : they may be had separately at the prices affixed. 

Helps to IHiily Devotion. S2mo. Cloth, ScU Containing :^ 
llie Sum of Christianity, Id. 
Directions for npending One Day Well, |d. 
Helps to Self-£xamination, ^d. 
Short Reflections for Morning and Evening, 2d. 
Prayers for a Week, 2d. 

The History of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; in Three 
Parts, with suitable Meditations and Prayers. By W. Reading, MjL. 
32mo. Cloth, 2s. ; calf, gilt edges, 4s. Calf antique, bs. ed. 

Hall's Sacred Aphorisms. Selected and arranged with the Texts 
to which they refer, by the Rev. R. B. Exton, M.A. 82mo. eloth, 9d. ; 
limp calf, gilt edges, 2s. dd. 

Devout Musings on the Book of Psalms. 2 vols. 32mo. Cloth, 
5s.; calf, gilt edges, 95.; calf antique, 12s. Or, in four parts, price Is. 
each ; limp calf, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

The Church Sunday School Hymn Book. 32mo. cloth, Sd. ; calf, 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
\* A Large Paper Edition for Prizes, &c. Is. 6d. ; calf, gilt edges, 8s. 6rf. 




HORT Meditations for Every Day in the Year. Edited 
by the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D. New Edition. 4 vols, 
fcap. 8vo., large type, 14s. ; morocco, 30s. 

The Christian taught by the Church's Services. Edited 
by the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D. D. New Edition^ fcap. 8vo. large type, 
6s. Qd. Antique calf, or morocco, lis. 6d. 

Holy Thoughts and Prayers, arranged for Daily Use on each 
Day of the Week, according to the stated Hours of Prayer. Fifth EdituMt 
with additions. 16mo. Cloth, red edges, 2s. ; calf, gilt edges, 3s. 

A Companion to the Altar. Being Prayers, Thanksgivings, and 
Meditations, and the Office of the Holy Communion. Edited by the Very 
Rev. W. F. Hook, D. D. Second Edition. Handsomely printed in red 
and black. 32mo. Cloth, red edges, 2s. Morocco, 3s. ^. 

The Church Sunday School Hymn Book. Edited by W. F. 
Hook, D.D. Large paper. Cloth, Is. M. ; calf, gilt edges, 3s. Gd. 

*^* For cheap editions of the above Five Books, see List of the Devotional 

Library. 
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A Series of Greek and Latin Anthors. With English Notes. 8to. Edited 
hj various Scholars, under the direction of O. Ix>ng, Esq., M.A., Classical 
Lecturer of Brighton College : and the late Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A., 
H€»d Master of King Edward's School, Bath. 

ESCHYLUS. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 18». 

Cicero's Orations. Edited by G. Long, M.A. 4 vols. 
Vol. I. 16».; Vol. IL 14»; Vol. III. 16».; Vol. IV. 18«. 

Demosthenes. By R. Whiston, M.A., Head Master of Rochester 
Ghrammar School. Vol. I. 16s. Vol. II. preparing. 

Euripides. By F. A. Faley, M.A. 3 yols. 16«. each. 

Herodotus. By J. W. Blakesley, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 32«. 

Hesiod. By F. A. Paley, M. A. 10». 6rf. 

Horace. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. 18s. 

Juvenal and Fersius. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. 14s. 

Sophocles. By F. H. Blaydes, M.A. Vol. 1. 18«. YoLU, preparing, 

Terence. By E. St. J. Parry, M. A,, Balliol College, Oxford. 18». 

Virgil. By J. Conington, M.A., Professor of Latin at Oxford. 
vol. I. containing the Bucolics and G^rgics. 12s. Vol. II. in the press. 

Plato. By W. H. Thompson, M.A. Vol L [PrepaHng. 



A Series of Greek and Latin Authors. Newly Edited, with English 
Notes for Schools. Fcap. 8vo. 

CAESABIS Commentarii de Bello Gallico. Second 
EcUHon. By O. Long, M.A. 5s. M. 

Caesar de Bello Gallico, Books 1 to 3. With English 
Notes for Junior Classes. By O. Long, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Cato Major, Sive de Senectute, Laelius, Sive 
de Amicitia, et Epistolae Selectae. By G. Long, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera Omnia. By A. J. Macleane, 6». 6d. 

Juvenalis Satirae XVI. By H. Prior, M.A. (Expurgated 
Edition), is. 6d. 
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Grammar- School Classics continued, 
P. Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum Libri Sex. By F. A. Paley. 5i. 

C. Sallustii Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha. By G. Long, M. A. 5s. 

Taciti Germania et Agricola. By F. Frost, M. A. 3s. 6<2. 

Xenophontis Anabasis, with Introduction: Geographical and 
otner Notes, Itinersry, and Three Maps compiled firom recent snrveji. 
Bj J. F. Macmichael, B.A. New Edition, bt. 

Xenophontis Cyropaedia. By G. M. Gorham, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, fts. 

Uniform vnth the above. 

The New Testament in Greek. With English Notes and Fre&ces 
bj J. F. Macmichael, B.A. 730 pages. Is. 6<f. 




(ttamfirftB^ ©reelt ardi latin Ceite* 

This series is intended to supply for the use of Schools and Students cheap 
and accurate editions of the Classics, which shall be superior in mechanicu 
execution to the small Gterman editions now current in this country, and more 
convenient in form. 

The texts of the ^ibliofheca Classica and Grammar School Classi/Xj so ftur 
as they have been published, will be adopted. These editions have taken 
their place amongst scholars as valuable contributions to the Classical Litera- 
ture of this country, and are admitted to be good examples of the judiciooi 
and practical nature of English scholarship ; and as the editors have ibrxned 
their texts from a careful examination of the best editions extant, it is believed 
that no texts better for general use can be found. 

The volumes will be well printed at the Cambridge University Press, in a 
16mo. size, and will be issued at short intervals. 

ESCHYLUS, ex novissima recensione F. A. Paley. 3». 

Caesar de Belle Gallico, recensuit G. Long, A.M. 25. 

Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia et Epistolae Selectse, 
recensuit G. Long, A.M. Is. 6d. 

Euripides, ex recensione F. A. Paley, A. M. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Herodotus, recensuit J. W. Blakesley, S.T.B. 2 vols. 7s. 

Horatius, ex recensione A. J. Macleane, A.M. 2s. 6d. 

Lucretius, recognovit H. A. J. Munro, A.M. 2s. Gd. 

Sallusti Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha, recognovit G. Long, A.M. 
Is. 6</. 

Thucydides, recensuit J. G. Donaldson, S.T.P. 2 vols. 7s. 
Vergilius, ex recensione J. Conington, A.M. 3s. 6rf. 
Xenophontis Anabasis recensuit J. F. Macmichael, A.B. 2s. M. 

Novum Testamentum Graecum Textus Stephanici, 1550. Acce- 
dunt variae Lectiones editionum Bezae, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischen- 
dorfli, Tregellesii, curante F. H. Scrivener, A.M. 4s. 6d. 
Also, on 4to. writing paper, for MSS. notes. Half bound, gilt top, 21s. 
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With English Notes for Schools. Uniform with the Qramxab Schooi 

Classics. Fcap. 8to. 

• VENTURES de Telemaque, par F^nelon. Edited by 
C. J. Delille. Second Edition^ revised. 4s. 6d. 

Histoire de Charles XU. par Voltaire. Edited by 
L. Direj. Second Edition^ revised. 3s. Qd. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. Third Edition^ revised. Edited by 
F. GFasc, M.A. Zs. 

** None need now be tffraid to introduce this eminently French author, 
either on account of the difficultj of translating him, or the occasional 
licence of thought and expression in which he indulges. The renderings 
of idiomatic passages are unusnallj good, and the purity of English per- 
fect." — Athenteiim. 

Picciola, by X. B. Saintine. Edited by Dr. Dubuc. 3». 6d. 

This interesting story has been selected with the intention of providing 
for schools and young persons a good specimen of contemporaiy French 
literature, &ee from the solecisms which are frequently met with in writers 
of a past age. 

Schiller's Wallenstein, complete Text. With Notes, &c. by Dr. 
A. Bachheim. 6s M. 




OTABILIA Qusedam : or, the principal tenses of such 
Irregular Greek Verbs and such elementary Greek, Latin, 
and French Constructions as are of constant occurrence. Is. 6£(. 

Greek Accidence. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 1«. 

Latin Accidence. By the Rev. P. Frost, M. A. Is. 

Latin Versification. 1«. 

The Principles of Latin Syntax. 1«. 

Homeric Dialect : its leading Forms and Peculiarities. By J. S. 
Baird, T.C.D. 1«. 6d. 

A Catalogue of Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective; their 
leading formations, tenses in use, and dialectic infleicions ; with a copious 
Appendix, containing Paradigms for conjugation. Rules for formation of 
tenses, &c. &c. By JT S. Baird, T.C.D. JSfew Edition^ revised. 3s. Qd. 

Richmond Rules to form the Ovidian Distich, &c. By J. Tate, 
M.A. New Editionf revised. Is. Qd. 




>N Atlas of Classical Geography, containing 24 Maps ; 
constructed by W. Hughes, and edited by G. Long. New Edi- 
tion^ with coloured outlines, and an Index of Places. \2s, 6d, 

A Grammar School Atlas of Classical Geography. The 
Maps constructed by W. Hughes, and edited by G. Long. Lmp. 8to. 5s. 

First Classical Maps, with Chronological Tables of Grecian and 
Roman History, Tables of Jewish Chronology, and a Map of Palestine. 
By the Rev. J. Tate, M Jl. Third Edition. Imp. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
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The Choephorae of .^schylus and its Scholia. Revised and in- 
terpreted bj J. F. Davies, Esq., B.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 8vo. 7s. ^ 

Homer and English Metre. An Essay on the Translating of the 
Iliad and Oajssey. With a Literal Rendering in the Spenserian 
Stanza of the First Book of the Odyssey, and Specimens of the Iliad. 
William G. T. Barter, Esq., Author of *' A Literal Translation, in Spen- 
serian Stanza, of the Iliad of Homer." Crown 8vo. 6». M. 

Auxilia Graeca : containing Forms of Parsing and Greek Trees, 
the Greek Prepositions, Rales of Accentuation, Greek Idioms, &c. &e. 
By the Rev. H. Fowler, M.A. 12mo. 3«. M. 

A Latin Grammar. By T. Hewitt Key, M.A., F.R S., Professor 
of Comparative Grammar, and Head Master of the Junior School, in 
University College. Third Edition^ revised. Post 8vo. 8». 

A Short Latin Grammar for Schools. By T. H. Key, M.A., 
F.R.S. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

Latin Accidence. Consisting of the Forms, and intended to pre- 
pare boys for Key's Short Latin Grammar. Post 8vo. 2s. 

A First Cheque Book foip Latin Verse Makers. By the Re?. 
F. Gretton, Stamford Free Grammar School. Is. M,. Key, 2s. 6d. 

Beddenda ; or Passages with Parallel Hints for translation into 
Latin Prose and Verse.' By the Rev. F. £. Gretton. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6i. 

Bules for the Genders of Latin Nonns, and the Perfects and Su* 
pinesof Verbs : with hints on Construing, &c. By H. Haines, M.A. Is. 6(i. 

Latin Prose Lessons. By the Rev. A, Church, M.A.,one of the 
Masters of Merchant Taylors' School. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Qd. 

Materials for Latin Prose Composition. By the Rev. P. Frost, 
M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 12mo.2s.6<i. Key,4«. 

The Works of Virgil, closely rendered into English Rhythm, and 
illustrated from British Poets of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. By 
the Rev. R. C. Singleton, M.A. 2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. 

Quintus Horatius Flaccus. Illustrated with 50 Engravings from 

the Antique. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. Morocco, 9s. 

Selections from Ovid : Amores, Tristia, Heroides, Metamorphoses. 
With English Notes, by the Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. &/. 

Sabrinae Corolla in hortulis Regiae Scholae Salopiensis con* 
texuemnt tres viri floribus legendis. Editio Altera. 8vo. 12s. Morocco,21s. 

Rudimentary Art Instruction for Artisans and others, and for 
Schools, FREEHAND OUTLINE. Part I. Outline from Odtlinb, 
or from the Flat. 3s. Part II. Outline from Objects, or firom the 
Roand. 4s. By John Bell, Sculptor. Oblong 4to. 

A Graduated Series of Exercises in Elementary Algebra, with an 

Appendix containing Papers of Miscellaneous Examples. Designed for 
the Use of Schools. By the Rev. G. F. Wright, M.A., Mathematical 
Master at Wellington College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The'Elements of Euclid. Books I.— VI. XI. 1— 21 ; XII. 1,2; 

a new text, based on that of Simson, with Exercises. Edited by H. J 
Hose, late Mathematical Master of Westminster School. Fcap. 4s. 6c{. 
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A Graduated Series of Exercises on the Elements of Euclid : 
Books I.— VI. ; XI. 1—21 ; XII. 1, 2. Selected and arranged bj Henry 
J. Hose, M .A. 12mo. Is. 

The Enunciations and Figures belonging to the Propositions in 
the First Six and part of the Eleventh Books of Euclid's Elements, 
(osnally read in the Universities,) prepared for Students in Geometry 
By the Rev. J. Brasse, D.D. New EdiMan. Feap. 8vo. \s. On cards, 
in case, bs. 6d. ; without the Figures^ 6d. 

A Compendium of Facts and Formulae in Pure and Mixed 
Mathematics. For the use of Mathematical Students. By G. R. 
Smalley, B.A., F.R.A.S. Fcap. 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

A Table of Anti-Logarithms ; containing to seven places of deci- 
mals, natural numbers, answering to all Logarithms from '00001 to -99999 ; 
and an improved table of Gauss' Logarithms, by which may be found the 
Logarithm of the sum or difference of two quantities. With an Appendix, 
containing a Table of Annuities for three Joint Lives at 3 per cent. Car- 
lisle. By H. E. Filipowski. Third Edition. 8vo. 15s. 

Handbook of the Slide Rule: showing its applicability to Arith- 
metic, including Interest and Annuities ; Mensuration, including Land 
Surveying. With numerous Examples and useful Tables. By W. H. 
Bayley, H. M. East India Civil Service. 12mo. 6s. 

The Mechanics of Construction ; including the Theories on the 
Strength of Materials, Roofs, Arches, and Suspension Bridges. With 
numerous Examples. By Stephen Fenwick, Esq., of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. Svo. 12s. 




A New French Course, by Mons. F. E. A. Gasc, MA. 
French Master at Brighton College, 

E Petit Compagnon : a French Talk-book for Little 
Children. With 52 Illustrations. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

First French Book ; being a New, Practical, and Easy 
Method of Learning the Elements of the French Language. 
New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 1«. 6d. 

French Fables, for Beginners, in Prose, with an Index of all the 
words at the end of the work. Fcap. Svo. 25. 

Second French Book ; being a Grammar and Exercise Book, on 
a new and practical plan, exhibiting the chief peculiarities of the French 
Language, as compared with the English, and intended as a sequel to the 
" First French Book." Fcap. Svo. 2s. Qd. 

A Key to the First and Second French Books. Fcap. Svo. St. 6rf. 

Histoires Amusantes et Instructives ; or. Selections of Complete 
Stories from the best French Authors, who have written for the Young. 
With English Notes. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Practical Guide to Modern French Conversation : containing : — 
I. The most current and useful Phrases in Every- Day Talk ; II. Every- 
body's Necessary Questions and Answers in Travel- Talk. Fcap. 28. 6d. 

French Poetry for the Young. With English Notes, and pre- 
ceded by a few plain Rules of French Prosody. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 

Materials for French Prose Composition ; or. Selections from the 
best English Prose Writers. Witn copious Foot Notes, and Hints for 
Idiomatic Renderings. New Edition, Fcap. Svo. As. M, Key, 6s. 
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HE French Drama ; beine a Selection of the best Tn> 
ffedies ud Comedies of Holi&re, Racine, P. Corneille, T. 
Coraeille, and Voltaire. With Arguments in English at the 
head of each scene, and Notes, Critical and Explanatorr, by 
A. Gtombert. 18mo. Sold separately at \x. each. Half* 



bound. Is. Qd. each. 



Le Misanthrope. 

L'Avare. 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhcmime. 

Le Tartaffe. 

Le Malade Imaginaire. 

Les Femmes Savantes. 

Les Fonrberies de Scapin. 



COMXDIS8 BT MOLISRK. 

Les Preeienses Ridicules. 
L'Ecole des Femmes. 
L'Ecole des Maris. 
Le M^decin Malgr^ LuL 
M. de Ponceangnac. 
Amphitryon. 



La Th^baVde, on les Fr^res 

Ennemis. 
Alexandre le Ghrand. 
Andromaque. 
Les Plaideurs, (Cam.) 
Britanniens. 
Berenice. 



TKAGSDIKS, &0. BT RACIHK. 



Bajazet. 

Mithridate. 

Iphig^nie. 

Ph^dre. 

Esther. 

Athalie. 



LeCid. 
Horace. 
Cinna. 
Polyeucte. 

Brutus. 
Zaire. 
Alzire. 
Orestes. 



TRAOBDIBS, &C. BT P. COB2TKILLB. 

Pomp4e. 



BT T. COBZrEILLE. 

Ariane. 



FIATS BT VOLTAIBK. 

Le Fanatisme. 

Merope. 

La Mort de Cesar. 

Semiramis. 



Le Nouveau Tresor : or, French Student's Companion : designed 
to facilitate the Translation of English into French at Si^ht. Thirteenih 
Edition, with Additions. By M. £**♦ S****»». 12mo. Roan, 3s. 6rf. 

A Test-Book for Students: Examination Papers for Students 
preparing for the Universities or for Appointments in the Army and 
Civil Service, and arranged for Greneral iFse in Schools. By the Rev. 
Thomas Stantial, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar School, Bridg* 
water. Part I. — History and (Jeography. 2s. 6rf. Part II. — Language 
and Literature. 2s. 6d. Part III. — Mathematical Science. 2s. M. Part 
IV. — Physical Science. Is. 6d. Or in 1 vol., Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Tables of Comparative Chronoloffy, illustrating the division of 
Universal History into Ancient, IVledisval, and Modem History; and 
containing a System of Combinations, distinguished by a particular type, 
to assist the Memory in retaining Dates. By W. £. Bickmore and Uie 
Rev. C. Bickmore, M.A. Third Edition. 4to. 5s. 

A Course of Jlistorical and Chronological Instruction. By W. 
E. Bickmore. 2 Parts. I2mo. 3s. 6</. each. 

A Practical Synopsis of English History : or, A General Sum- 
mary of Dates and Events for the use of Schools, and Candidates for Public 
Examinations. By Arthur Bowes. Third Edition^ enlarged. 8to. 2s. 
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The Student's Text-Book of English and General History, from 

B. c. 100 to the present time. With Grenealogical Tables, and a Sketch 
of the English Constitution. By D. Beale. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo. 
. Sewed, 2s. Cloth, 2«. Gd. 

** This is very much in advance of most works we have seen devoted to 
similar purposes. We can award very hish praise to a volume which 
may prove invaluable to teachers and tangnt." — AtheTUBtun. 

The Elements of the English Language for Schools and Colleges. 
By Ernest Adams, Ph. D. University College School. New Edition^ en- 
largedy and improved. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. [Beady. 

The Geographical Text-Book ; a Practical Geography, calculated 
to faciState the study of that useful science, by a constant reference to 

the Blank Maps. By M. E . . . S 12mo. 2$. 

II. The Blank Maps done up separately. 4to. 2s. coloured. 

The 1862 Edition of Under Government : an Official Key to the 
Civil Service, and Guide for Candidates seeking Appointments under the 
Crown. By J. C. Parkinson, Inland Revenue, Somerset House. JVeiir 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. Qd. 

Government Examinations; being a Companion to '* Under 
Government," and a Guide to the Civil Service Examinations. By J. C. 
Parkinson. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Manual of Book-keeping ; by an Experienced Clerk. 12mo. 
Eighth Edition, 4s. 

Double Entry Elucidated. By B. W. Foster. 4to. 8«. 6d. 

Penmanship, Theoretical and Practical, Illustrated and Explained 
By B. F. Foster. 12mo. New Edition. 2s. 9d. 

Goldsmith's (J.) Copy Books : five sorts, large, text, round, small, 
and mixed. Post 4to. on fine paper. 6s. per dozen. 

The Yoimg Ladies' School Record : or, Register of Studies and 

conduct. I2mo. 6d. 

Welchman on the Thirty -nine Articles of the Church of England, 
with Scriptural Proofs, &c. 18mo. 2s. or interleaved for Students, 8s. 

Bishop Jewel's Apology for the Church of England, with his 
famous Epistle on the Council of Trent, and a Memoir. 82mo. 2s. 

A Short Explanation of the Epistles and Gospels of the Christian 
Year, with Questions for Schools. Royal 32mo. 2s. 6d. ; calf, 4s. 6d. 

Manual of Astronomy : a Popular Treatise on Descriptive, Phy- 
sical, and Practical Astronomy. By John Drew, F.B.A.S. Second Em,' 
tion. Fcap. 8to. 5s. 

The First Book of Botany. Being a Plain and Brief Introduction 
to that Science for Schools and Young Persons. By Mrs. Loudon. Il- 
lustrated with 36 Wood Engravings. Second Edition. 18mo. Is. 

English Poetry for Classical Schools ; or, Florilegium Poeticum 
Anglicanum. 12mo. Is. 6d. 
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Bell akd Daldt's Illustrated School Books. 

Boyal 16mo. 

CHOOL Primer. W. 
School Reader. Is. {Shoritj, 

Poetry Book for Schools. 1«. 




Ck>URSE OP Instruction for the Youno, by Horace 

Grant. 

XERCISES for the Improvement of the Senses ; for 
Young Childdren. ISmo. Is. M. 

Greography for Young Children. Neto EdUUm. 18mo.2s. 

Arithmetic for Young Children. New Edition. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

Arithmetic. Second Stage. New Edition. 18mo. 3s. 





PERIODICALS. 

OTES and Queries : a Medium of Intercommunication 
for Literarjr Men, Artists, Antiqnaries, Genealogists, &c. 

Published every Saturday. 4to. 4(/., stamped, hd. 
Vols. I. to XII. Second Series now ready, 10«. &. each. 
*^* (General Index to the First Series, 5s. 
Serond Series. [Preparing. 

The Monthly Medley for Happy Humes. A New Miscellany 
for Children. Conducted by the Rev. J. Erskine Clarke. Price \d. 
Tolumes for 1860 and 1861, Is. 6d. each. 

Th« Parish Magazine. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A., 
Derby. Monthly, price Id. Volumes for 1859, 1860, and 1861, 1*. 6d. and 
2s. each. 

The Mission Field : a Monthly Record of the Proceedings of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Vols. II. to VI. post 8vo. 3s. 
each. (Vol. I. is out of print.) Continued in Numbers, 2d, each. 

The Gospel Missionary. Published for the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, Monthly at \d. Vols. II. to 
XI. in cloth, Is. each. (Vol. I. is out of print.) 



Missions to the Heathen ; being Records of the Progress of the 
Efforts made by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts for the Conversion of the Heathen Published occasionally in a 
cheap form for distribution, at prices varying from Id, to Is. 6d. each. 
Nos. 1 to 43 are already published. 

Church in the. Colonies, consisting chiefly of Journals by the 
Colonial Bishops of their Progress and Special Visitations. Published 
Accasionally at prices varying from 2d. to Is. 6d. each. Nos. 1 to 37 art 
already published. 
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LARKE'S COMMERCIAL COPY-BOOKS. 
Price Ad. A liberal allowance to Schools and 
Colleges. 
The FiBST Copt- Book contains eleigientary turtiSf with a broad 
mark like a T, which divides a well-formed torn iuto two equal parts. This 
exercise enables the learner to judge of/orm, distance^ and proportion. 

The Second contains large-hand letters, and the means by which such 
letters may be properly combined ; the joinings in writing being probably as 
difficult to learn as the form of each character. This book also gives the whole 
alphabet, not in separate letters, but rather as one ivord ; and, at the end of 
the alphabet, the difficult letters are repeated so as to render the writing of the 
pupil more thorough and uniform. 

The Thibd contains additional large-hand practice. 

The FouBTH contains large-hand words, commencing with unflourished 
eapitals; and the words being short, the capitals in question receive the 
attention they demand. As Large, and Extra Large-text, to which the fingers 
of the learner are not equal, have been dispensed with in this series, the 
popular objection of having too many Copy-books for the pupil to drudge 
through, is now fairly met. When letters are very large, the scholar cannot 
compass them without stopping to change the position of his hand, which 
destroys tha freedom which such writing is intended to promote. 

The Fifth contains the essentials of a useful kind of small-hand. There 
are first, as in large-hand, five easy letters oitthe alphabet, forming four 
copies, which of course are repeated. Then follows the remainder of the 
alphabet, with the difficult characters alluded to. The letters in this hand, 
especially the a, c, d, g, o, and q, are so formed that when the learner will 
have to correspond, his writing will not appear stiff. The copies in this book 
are not mere Large-hand reduced. 

The Sixth contains small-hand copies, with instructions as to the manner 
in which the pupil should hold his pen, so that when he leaves school he may 
not merely have some facility in copying, but really possess the information 
on the subject of writing which he may need at any future time. 

The SEVKirTH contains the foundation for a style of small-hand, adapted to 
females, moderately pointed. 

The Eighth contains copies for females ; and the holding of the pen is, of 
•oorse, the subject to which they specially relate. 

This iSeries is specially adapted fyr those who are preparing for a commercial 
Ufe. R is generally found when a boy leaves school that his writing is of such 
a character that it is some months before it is available for book-keeping or 
accounts. The special object of this Series of Copy-Books is to form his writing 
in nteh a style that he may be put to the work of a counting-house at once. By 
foUaveing this course from the. first the writing is kept free and legible, whilst it 
avoids wmecessary flourishing. 

Specimens of hand-viriting after a short course may be seen on application to 
ih€ PubUdters, 
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A SERIES OF SELECT WORKS OF 

FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 

HE intention of the Publishers is to produce a Series of 
Volumes adapted for general reading, moderate in price, 
compact and elegant in form, and executed in a stjle 
fitting them to be permanently presenred. 

They do not profess to compete with the soKsalled cheap yolumes. 
They belieye tnat a cheapness which is attained by the use of 
inferior type and paper, and absence of editorial care, and which 
results in volumes that no one cares to keep, is a &lse cheapness. 
They desire rather to produce books superior in quality, and 
relatively as cheap. 

Each volume will be carefully revised by a competent editor, 
and printed at the Chiswick Press, on fine paper, with new type 
and ornaments and initial letters specially designed for the series. 

The Pocket Volumes will include all classes of Literature, both 
copyright and non-copyright ; — Biography, History, Voyages, 
Travels, Poetry, saci^ and secular, Books of Adventure and 
Fiction. They will include Translations of Foreign Books, and 
also such American i^i^rature as may be considered worthy of 
adoption. 

The Publishers desire to respect the moral claims of authors 
who cannot secure legal copyright in this country, and to re- 
munerate equitably those whose works they may reprint. 

The books will be issued at short inter\als, in paper covers, at 
various prices, from 1«. to 3s. 6rf., and in cloth, top edge gilt, at 
6f/. per volume extra, in half morocco, Roxburgh style, at U. 
extra, in antique or best plain morocco (Hayday), at 4s. extra. 

iVottJ Ready* 
The Robin Hood Ballads. 2s. M. 
The Midshipman. By Capt. Basil 
Hall, R.N. -is. 



By 



The Lieutenant and Commander 

the same Author, 'is. 
Southey's Life of Nelson. 2s. 6rf. 
George Herbert's Poems. 2s. 
George Herbert's Works. 3s. 
Longfellow's Poems. 2s. M. 
Lanib'sTalesfrom Shakspeare. 2s. 6rf, 
Milton's Paradise Lost. 2s. 6d. 
M^l^l Paradise Regained and 
jf^^^BMns. 2s. 6d. 



Preparing, 

White's Natural History of Sel borne. 

Coleridge's Poems. 

The Connuest of India. By Capt. 

Basil Hall, R.N. 
Sea Songs and Ballads. By Charles 

Dibdia, and others. 
Walton's Lives of Donne, Wotton, 

Hooker, &c. 
Walton's Complete Angler. 
Gray's Poems. 
Goldsmith's Poems. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Henry Vuughan's Poems. 
Bunm's Poems. 
Burns's Hongs. 

And others. 
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